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Central Banks 
Said to Be Unable 
To End Slumps 


Department of Commerce 
Finance Specialist Holds 
They Cannot Raise Vol- 
ume of Money Circulation 


bower Discount Rate 


Extent of Their Power 


Dr. ‘Young Describes Results 


Of Business Depressions in 
Relation to National Finan-| 


écial Systems 

A central banking system, 
though it has abundant reserves, is 
often quite unable in times of depres- 
sion to exercise any influence in in- 
creasing the amount of currency and 
credit in use or bringing up the 
prices of commodities, in the opinion 


of Dr. Ralph A. Young of the Fi-| 


nance and Investment Division of the 
Department of Commerce, author of 
a Department publication entitled 
“The Reserves of Central Banks and 


the World’s Gold Supply” just issued 


by the Department. 


All that a central bank can do, ac- | 
cording to Dr. Young, is te lower its | 


discount rate for the benefit of the 


even | 


he Anited States Baily 
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‘Old Motor Cars | 


Copyright 1980 by The United 
States Daily Publishing Corporation 


| Germany’s Ability Federal Agency | 
To Pay Doubted ' . 
Bi Moves to Control 


Radio Advertising 


' 
| 


| Former President of Reichs- 
| . bank Fears Moratorium 
Will Be Asked 


"THE former president of the German 
| Reichsbank, Hjmar Schacht, called 
| upon the Secretary of State, Henry L. 
| Stimson, Oct. 18. Later Dr. Schacht 
| stated orally that he was certain that 
Germany would be unable to continue 
her conditional payments under the 
Young Plan. | 
Payments under the Young Plan, 


according to its terms, are divided into | Trade Commission 
two classes; those which must be paid Obtains Stipulation 


Broadcaster and Distributor 
| Of Paints Agree to Dis- 
continue Practices That 
Brought Complaint 





under any circumstances and which go | 
toward the payment of interest on 
reparations bonds that have been 
| sold to the public, and those which may 
be postponed if Germany deckares a 
moratorium. 
Dr. Schacht said that he had believed 
| for a long time that Germany would 
| be unable to fulfill her obligations un- 
der the Young Plan. He declined to 
fix an approximate date when Germany Charging misrepresentation, the Fed- | 
| 


Similar Agreement Previously | 
Had Been Signed by Manu: | 
facturer of Cigarettes But! 
No Station Was Party 


| would ask for a moratorium. |eral Trade Commission has taken its 

Questioned regarding Germany’s 
views on disarmament, Dr. Schacht 
| said that he considered it “a shame” 
| that the allied nations had not car- 
ried out. the promise of. disarmament 
pledged in the Versailles treaty while 
Germany had fulfilled the treaty to 
the letter. 
| Herr Bruening; Chancellor of_Ger- 

many, had expressed Germany’s posi- 
tion regarding this very correctly, he 
added. 

Questioned as to Dr. Schacht’s visit 
and his expressions as to the German 
debt attitude, Secretary of State Henry 
L. Stimson declined to comment. 


| first action against the operator of a 
radio broadcasting station, the Commis- | 
;sion announced Oct. 19, and a stipula- | 
|tion has been signed under which the! 
,operator agrees to discontinue certain | 
| practices. 
This is the second time the Commis- | 
Tsion has found it necessary to teke steps | 
to control the broadcasting of adver-! 
tising matter, it was explained at the} 
docket section, but the Commission pre-' 
viously has never acted against the op-— 
erator of a station. Last January a 
| stipulation was signed by a tobacco man- ; 
| ufacturer whose activities in advertising | 
| cigarettes were claimed to be fraudulent | 
and misleading. | 
The Commission’s statement follows in| 





\ 


Rising Tendency 
f Food Prices 


Advances Shown in Both Re- 
tail and Wholesale Costs, 
Survey Reveals 


ETAIL food prices, as well as 
wholesale prices of foods and 
farfm products, showed a rising tend- 
ency in the month that ended Sept. 
15, according to figures made public on 
Oct. 18 by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the Department of Labor. 

The gain in wholesale prices of 
foods and farm products was sufficient 
to send the general level of September 
wholesale prices above that of August, 
it was pointed out. 

But the Sept. 15 retail prices of food 
were considerably below those of a 
year previous, while the dollar used 
in wholesale buying of all commodi- 
ties had 18.8 cents more purchasing 
power than four years ago, according 
to the statement. 

(The statement by the Bureau will 
be found in full text on page 10.) 


Lower Phone Rates - | 


|has no official statistics to prove or| 
| disprove a private estimate, based on a) 


Asked in Bay State 
Because of Dial Pan 


wel} 2 


oe a : 
‘wra) ex’ 


Boston Labor Union Asserts 
Public Is Entitled to Re- 
turn for Serving as Op- 
erators 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


; | 
Now Are Serious | 


Problem to Trade 


‘Auto Industry and Traffic. 


Disposition of Cars 


Situation Both Affected | 
By Situation, Commerce. 
Department Says 


| 
} 


Is Principal Factor 


Cooperative Junking Yards Es-| 


of | 


| 
' 


tablished by Number 

Dealers in Effort to Relieve 
Situation 

\ 

While the Department of Commerce | 


| nation-wide survey, that there are 5,000,- | 


'000 automobiles 
| States which are too old and defective | 


in use in the United 


| 


{to be sold or insured, the Department | 
| does know that the probem of disposi- | 


| 


tion of old cars has become a major | 
one for which the industry is seeking a} 
solution, it was stated orally Oct. 18 in| 
the Automobile Division of the Depart- | 


| ment. | 


| mobiles 
| and still being operated is in the mil- 
lions, but the Department can present | 


Statistics available in the Department | 
how that the number of passenger auto- 
in use more than four years 


ino actual estimate of its own in the} 


{absence of any recent official 


* Glover 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washingten, D. C. 


Care in Mailings 
Abroad Advised 


Parcels Asked of Public 
By Post Office 


N ANTICIPATION of the increased 
‘number of international parcel post 
packages being mailed from about 
Nov. 15, the date on which the “over- 
seas” holiday period for mailing com- 
mences, W. Irving Glover, Second As- 
sistant Postmaster General, Oct, 18, 
issued instructions to postmasters to 
“observe particularly” the postal reg- 
ulations governing parcels acceptable 
for foreign delivery. 

“Every effort should be made,” Mr. 
said, “to have international 
parcel post packages properly pre- 
pared for dispatch so as to avoid any 
reason for their return from the ex- 
change post office to the post office 
of mailing to the anneyance or dis- 
appointment of the sexders concerned.” 

At the same tiyie, Mr. Glover an- 
nounced that post offices and railway 
post offides wil continue the separa- 
tion of mai)/for foreign countries, es- 
pecially daring the period from Nov. 
15 to Déc. 15, when the foreign mail 
is exgeptionally heavy, to avoid con- 
gesvion at the exchange post offices 
at New York, San Francisco, Seattle 
and New Orleans. 


| 


| 


| Proper Wrapping of Holiday | 


My TTERS of information are 


included m all government 


reports of great interest to all whe 
seek to improve their own methods 
of education.” 


—Rutherford B. Hayes, 


President of the United States, 


1877—1881 


“YEARLY 


INDEX 2009 
PRICE 5 CENTS 


Mr. Woodeock 


Cancels Press 
Questionnaire 


PER 
COPY 


Prohibition Director Tells 
Editors They May Disre- 
gard Request Previously 
Sent From Bureau 


‘Dry Chief Planning 


More Time in Field 


Asserts Recent Trip Proved 
Federal Agents Are Being 
Given Splendid Cooperation, 
Particularly in Chicago 


The Director of Prohibition, A. W. 
W. Woodcock, announced orally Oct. 
18 that he was advising the editors 


|of newspapers throughout the coun- 
| try to disregard the questionnaire re- 


cently sent them by the Division of 


| Research and Education of the Bu- 


& e 
Farm Training Urged 
| ment that the Bureau’s action in re- 
| questing a statement of views by the 


To Better Economic 


Condition of Negroes 


reau of Prohibition, requesting their 
opinions as to prohibition. 
Mr. Woodcock authorized the state- 


editors “would be misunderstood.” 
He has written new letters to the 
same editors, numbering approxi- 
mately 3,000, advising them that it 


| will be unnecessary for them to re- 


ply as he had asked in the earlier 


survey, Report Prepared at Sugges-| 


business community; if at that lower etter 
tion of President Also) Publication Not Jatended 


ry@cé more currency and credit is not 
called for by commercial banks _ 
through them by business concern: 
whose financial condition warrants 
the extensicn of credit, there is no 
apparent way of injecting more cur- 
rency into circulation or of increas- 
ing bank credits. 
Results of Depression 
The actual use of currency or bank, 


fal text: Boston, Oct. 18. jit was said. 


ae: , s P. ‘ i 
The public is entitled to compensation | wen Ss Peaaiing 


<a are 
American Practices : aa tes | 
A corporation operating a radio broad- 
| The problem of retiring old cars from | 


i ° ° | casting station and acting as agent for ae 465 . e | i 

Of Wood Buildin lother individuals and corporations in pete gi eglltendin: _— ait | Service is one which is engaging the} Treats Industrial Phases) Mr. ‘Woodcock offered no further ex- 

| advertising and selling merchandise, and | telephone operators” tareugit installa-| attention of the industry more and more, | Of Probl planation for withdrawing the request 
° ° | an. individual selling and distributing tion of the Gia system, it is asserted in| according to information received in the | robiem = ne a ae 

opte In ina! paints as well as a corporation manu-| Automotive Division. One of the ap- paper p Pp y 


: : , : . wu- a petition for lower rates filed by the} ; ; : i blish th 
, facturin paints, signed a sti ulation | + . . proaches to a solution is thr h the! the Bureau never intended to publish the 
| with the aa 3 p | Boston Central Labor Union with the | is through the | wenult Gt canraak: 


Trade Commission + Tealiti “junking plan,” which kas been adopted ; 7 ‘ . ‘ 

agreeing to discontinue several misrep- | Department 42 Public Utilities Oct. id by several large man ifacturers and is |_ The : 2ries of inspection trips to which 

scontientets The alleged substitution of women) }2i,> experimented with by dealers’ | Director Woodcock has given most of his 
4 for men as commercial representatives, een oo we y dealers as- time °° ce taking over his post has 


Practices Now Forbidden a : : ‘“ | sociations in some of the larger trade ao ae : 
These respondents jointiy agreed to| with lowered compensation, and the | centers. brought a conviction that, as an admin- 


Ways of improving the economic status 
of the Negro, in both agriculture and 
industry, are proposed in a report, pre- 
|pared at the suggestion of President 
| Hoover, based on a survey conducted by 


Traditional Custom of Pa- 
goda Building Is Said-to' 


credit does not increase, according to! 


this authority, merely by virtue of the 
fact that central bank reserve holdings 
are large. An excess of supply of cen- 
tral bank. reserves, however, he points 
out, remain available for the use of 
_business at a date: _périod of industrial 
recovery and expansion. . 

“The typical business depression,” 
says Dr. Young, “naturally brings with 
it a reduced demand on the part of 
manufacturers and merchants for cur- 
rency and bank credit. 
gone rather than expanding their oper- 

‘ions, and ii prices have fallen, the 
amount of currency and credit required 
to conduct a given operation 
than before. Under these circumstances 
Interest rates, so far as they apply to 
loans considered safe by bankers and 
other lenders, naturally decline.. Such 
a reduction in interest rates ultimately 
tends to react favorably in encourag- 
img borrowing for business purposes. At 
the same time the low prices which usu- 
ally characterize a business depression 
tend ultimately to bring about a re- 
vival of demand both on the part of 
the consumers of finished products and 
of manufactvrers and others who use 
raw materia!,” 


Ratio of Gold Reserves 


Dr. Young points out that the ratio 
of the gold reserves of the central 
banks of the United States 


than they were one year earlier. This 


They are cur-|} 


is less 


< ; and the| 
leading countries of Europe to their 
liabilities was higher on June 30, 1930,} 


stop such practices as the following: | 
Describing products so as to imply that} 


| Be Passing Under Influ- 


i 
they are composed of pure lead: sulphate 
\ ence of Modern Methods and zine oxide or that they are co voned 
| -of pure lead or zinc, when such not 


. : oe ; 
| American metholls of wood .construc- | the fact; advertising so as _to imply 
hots et that its products are composed of pute 


| tion are now being applied in China, tak-: jingeed oil, when such is not the fact; 
| ing the place of the pagoda and other advertising that products are put up in 
traditional architecture of that country, full weight and measure, when such js 
according to a statement on Oct. 18 by tte! aN pendent ea hi —) 

“ a a a : (0 Y ,» when | 
| the National Committee on Wood Utiliza- | such is not the fact. and printing /pur- | 
| tion. ported analyses of their articles which 

This development, resulting from an, 


do not accurately state the contents 
| American publication on the subject that ; ereat. 
'reached the hands of a Chinese con- 


(Names of individuals 

: ing stipulation pereements are not men- 
tractor, it was said, should result in in- 
° 72. ° . ° | 
creased use in China of American. 


tioned in the cémmission’s press releases 
lumber. 


The statement, based on information 


from the trade cOmmisioner in Tientsin, 
Louis C. Venator, to Axel H. Oxholm, | 
Director of the Committee, was made 
public ty the Department of Commerce, 
and follows in full text: 


China, frequently thought of as the 
region of fantastic lure, today as 
brought out a novel, but no less distinct | 
and picturesque architectural design, 
based on old traditions. Notwithstand- 
ing many changes in building styles 
which have taken place in various sec- 
tions of the world, this country has 
continued to follow in the footsteps of 


lic.) 


Woodrow Wilson’s 


War Notes Published 


‘Correspondence Made Public 
| By State Department 


World War correspondence, between 


eancellation or postponement of plant! 


and building operations publicly adver- 
tised” are cited as additional reasons 
why the present rates of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the New 
England Telempewe & Telegraph Go. 
ahquid, he rediived. —.- ‘ : 
“The telephone.subscribers are called 
upon by the telephone company, appar- 
ently. with the approval of your Com- 
mission,” the petition says, “to bécome 


to the telephone company the same or 


{ 
| 


| 


| 


Under the junking plan, the manufac- | 


turer or a junking company takes over | 
and junks cars turned in to dealers as | 
part payment on new cars. 
divided between the dealer and the manu- | 
facturer. -Only cars of low value can he} 
satisfactorily’ handled “under this’ plan, 
according to the Division, and the value 
at which scrapping ceases to pay is still | 
on some extent a matter of experimenta- | 
ion. 


sa | 


The loss is| 


If the junking plan proves successful | 


} gro,and t) a : by 


Dr. T. J. Woofter Jr., of the University 
of North Carolina, and made public on 
Oct 18 by the Secretary of Commerce, 
Robert P. Lamont. 

Mr. Lamont is chairman of a commit- 
tee on the ecor status of the Ne- 


made under a grant from the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund of Chicago. 


Agricultural Situation 
Agriculturally, the report says, Ne- 
groes are increasing rapidly, and whites 


. Weofter was: y 
fas a result of the berefits 


ja higher rate for telephone service than ; 
|they paid when the telephone compatty | 
furnished paid telephone operators to} 
or firms sign- | Assist and to serve the public. 

Saving to Company 
nh the “We believe that the saving in tele- 
or publications, but the facts in each! phone operators’ cost alone will result 
| proceeding are presented to show. meth-|in a saving to the telephone company | 
ods of competition condemned by the!of millions of dollars each year, which 
Commission as unfair, for the guidance} saving is being effected only through 
|of industry and protection of the pub-| the physical cooperation of the telephone | 


| 


| 


subscribers, 


“In addition to the saving to the tele- 
{phone monopoly above cited, we under- 
| stand that during the past few years 
| theAelephone company made a substantial 
| saving in lower labor costs through the 
| substitution of women gommercial repre- 
‘ sentatives in place of the men previously 


nonpaid telephone operators and to pay | 
| 


Asserted 


| ss ee 


(Continued on Page 3, 


Column 5.) 


“Traffic Controls’ 


its ancestry, with its pagoda of today,the United: States and Germany and be- | 


and results in the retirement of large ;™ore rapidly, in a region that will not 
numbers of old and defective cars, it js | adequately support the present popula- 
obvious that there would be a resulting | 10"; and that the Negro is subject to 
stimulus to automobile sales, and relief | ¢™tain, handicaps, including exorbitant | 
from the difficulties connected with the | credit facilities. Among the agricultural | 
disposal of used cars which has followed | "Commendations are provisions for bet- | 
the increasing importance of the replace- | te" agricultural education, especially in 
ment market in this country according | f@™™ management and marketing, and 
to the Division. " | efforts to include Negro farmers in co- | 
Stocks Are Large | operative marketing projects. | 
The stocks of used car i we | Lhe report is signed by Secretary La- | 
have been large senb mie Py, Ganler® | mont, che Secretary of Agriculture, Ar-| 
doubtedly would be very effective both | fur M. Hyde; Julius Barnes, Homer LL. | 
in reducing these stocks and improving | wk ee og far om seees. . peel | 
sales of new cars, with a consequent | RR Peg ae mats = : me 1 
stimulation of automobile production, it} “4. en ee ee 
was stated. ’ “| The report follows in full text: | 
The following information «also was}, Agviculturally the Negro is involved | 
made available in the Division: jin the general farm problem of the Na-| 
According to trade information re-| tion, particularly of the South. Indus- | 
ceived in the Division, at least 14 large , tYially the Negro, both North and South, | 
manufacturing companies have adopted has been gaining ground in certain; 
the “junking plan,” and preliminary | ©!@sses, of occupations and losing in| 
jestimates of a trade paper are thai, thers. 
| 400,000 unsafe cars will be removed; 1. Agriculture.—According to the re- 


from the highways this year. Several 


istrative policy, he should spend as much 
time with the field personnel as condi- 
tions permit, the Director declared in 
another oral statement Oct, 18. 

Mr. Woodcock’s pronouncement was 
made upon his return from 1 week’s visit 
in Chicago’ and+to Wisconsin’ » ng and 

e 


to have accrued to the field force and to 
himself as a result of the visits, the Di- 
rector made known his conclusion. He 
explained that much more could be done 
in enforcement work by establishment 
of a thorough understanding between the 
administrative heads and the field forces, 
and he felt such understanding could 
come only by personal centact. 
Holds Enforcement Improves 

Constant conferences with the men 
who have their fingertips on the prob- 
lems in their areas, therefore, will be 
rule. Mr. Woodcock pointed to the vari- 
ous conferences he has had in his recent 
visits to the eastern half of the United 
States with State and lotal officials and 
with the judiciary. These, he contended, 
had helped both groups of authorities. ~ 

“IT never have seen the prohibition en- 
forcement machinery function better 
than it is now,” he added. “The morale 
is high; the corps is engaged in its work 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


Adulteration of Food 


believed 124 


| With Water Is Alleged 


For Fish Installed! port prepared for this committee by Dr. 


fact is of special interest, he declares,; resembling the structure of many cen-|tween the United States and Great Brit- 


“because the financial centers of these 


countries are the financial markets of 


the world and are closely linked to- 
gether. 


of paper and currency and bank credits 
outstanding represents in a_ sense 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 2.] 


. Climate as Factor 


In-Tuberculosis Cure 


Proper Care and Treatment 
Said to Be More Important 


Bvtedical opinion no longer holds that 
climate will cure tuberculosis, since 
climate in itself remains only a minor 
factor in the treatment of the disease, 


18, 


The home climate of the patient, even 
if it is the worst climate in the world, 
is best if proper medical and nursing 
care is available there but lacking else- 
where, it was stated, and no-.#tate in 
the Union has found it necessary to go 


outside its borders to locate its sana-| 


torium. 

Sentiment and not sense too often 
enters in advising a tuberculosis patient 
to go away to a “better” climate, it 
was pointed out, since only in unusual 
cases, one in a hundred perhaps, is a 
change of climate actually needed. 

Many persons have lost their lives, ac- 
cording to the statement, by going to dis- 
tant places reputed to cure tuberculosis, 
when they might have affected a cure 
at the same expense in proper treatment 
at home. 


Difficulties in treatment at home are | 


being overcome, it was stated, since gen- 
eral hospitals are now beginning to ad- 
mit tuberculosis patients to special wards 


or private rooms and good sanatoriums | 


can be found near home. 

The statement concludes, “the results 
of sanatorium treatment for similar 
classes of patients is about the same all 
over the world and anywhere 
United States regardless of climate.” 

(The statement will be published 
ih full text in the issue of Oct. 21.) 


4 


While an increase in the ratio 
of gold or other reserves to the amount | 


al 


thé Public Health Service stated on Oct. | 


in the! 


turies ago. |tain. hitherto unpublished, was made 
Chinese Model Custom /avaitable by the Department of State on 

The unique building designs that have | Oct. 18. ee A Naa ined in} 
been in vogue in China for thousands of | The correspondence was contadned in 
years have in past times attracted the 2 special supplement to the 1916 volume ; 


attention of visitors throughout the} Foreign Relations.” 
world. Part of the corespondence relates to a 


“a ; peace overture, made by President Wil- 
Miniature models of successful strue- | 


| : . son to Germany on Nov. 
tures formed the type of working model | " . 


s " del! there is also given a note sent by Presi- 
used for thousands of years by Chi-| dent Wilson to Germany on Apr. 5, of 
jnese builders. Inasmuch as no recorded 


1 ~ ae | the same year, in which the severing of 
data regarding stresses and other essen-| diplomatic relations was threatened un- 
|tial facts were available, the Chinese | jess submarine warfare was modified. 

|made exact models of the structures that! Other correspondence, with Great 
proved solid and substantial and followed | Britain, relating to the ‘acts of: British 
| these in new construction, this being ex-| vessels’ in taking certain persons off | 
j|actly the reverse of American practice.| American vessels on the high seas. | 
| The models were constructed with| (The correspondence, as made public | 
|by the Department of State, will be} 
‘found on page 2.) j 


More Than a Million Dollars 
Unclaimed in New York Banks 





[Continued on Page 4, Column 1.] 


State Banking Department Alphabetically Files All Dor- | 
mant Accounts, Some of Which Date Back 
For Many Years 


State of New York: 


(THERE is somewhere between $1,- { 
000,000 and $2,000,000 in the banks | 
of New York State awaiting rightful 


Albany, Oct. 18. 


letin carries many of these dormant | 
accounts. Back of these lies many 


: ; i 
claimants, according to a statement is- an interesting story. One New York | 


sued Oct. 18 by the Department of 
State of the State of New York. 

With trust companies, a deposit be- 
comes unclaimed after five years 
where there has been no transaction 
either in the way of an additional de- 
posit or a withdrawal, or in the pre- 
sentation of the passbook for interest. 
The same holds true of State banks, 
while in the case of savings banks, 
the period is for 20 years, and the ac- 
count is regarded as dormant. No 
publication is required of trust com- 
panies and State banks unless the 
amount is $50 or more, while. with 
savings banks, the account must be 
$10 or more. 

The Oct. 15 issue of the State Bul- 


bank ‘carries the unclaimed deposit of 


a baroness, while another bank has the 
unclaimed deposit of a 1908 class fund. 
There are many mining companies | 
listed that probably passed out of ex- 
istence years ago, but which still have 
money on deposit that would be a wel- 
come sight to some of the stockhold- | 
ers. Several investing companies are 
listed with unclaimed deposits. And | 
there is also a public school war chest | 
fund, started back in the time of the 
World War, and which is now forgot- 
ten. The Bulletin lists an unclaimed 
deposit of “Memorial Hospital Work- 
ers,” with still another by the “Stand- 





[Continued on Page 10, Column 2.] 


Electric Nets Used to Keep Sal- 


mon in Proper Streams 


” 


Electric “traffic controls 


are being in- | 


; more manufacturers are reported to be 


| considering adoption of the system. 


| 


| 


29, 1916; and | Stalled in streams in the Pacific Coast) 


States to prevent young fish from en-| 


tering places that would be harmful to 
them, according to an oral statement on 
baalf of the Bureau of 
Oct, 18. 

These electric nets charge the, water 
around irrigation ditches .and keep the 
young fish from going into these ditches, 
which would finally cause them to become 
stranded on land, it was: said. 

The following information was fur- 
nished by the Bureau: 

For years the great salmon industry 
of the Northwest has suffered from the 
loss that occurs when the young fish, on 
their way to the sea, enter irrigation and 
power diversions and are destroyed. 
Among migratory game fish the same 
loss occurs. Further loss of fish life 
is occasioned when the mature fish, 
journeying upstream to spawn, encoun- 
ter obstacles to their progress in the 
form of dams and tail-races of power 
houses, over or around which adequate 
fishways are not provided. 

In order to prevent this useless loss 
of: fish life, electric screens have been 
set up in streams, which have proved 


have been effectively and economically 
guarded against the entrance of fish by 
means of the electric fish screen, stop, or 


Fisheries, | 


} 


' 


} 


effective. Water diversions of many sizes | 


| 


diverter, and the electric field of such in- | 


stallation has been established without 
injury to the fish. 
Revolving Screen Used 

For smaller diversions, the type of 
mechanical screen that constantly re- 
volves with the current is a practical 
and reliable installation, Placed at the 
entrance to the tail-race of a power 
house, the electric installation can be 


and direct them to other channels. For 
dams of heights up to 50 feet, fish lad- 


more, no existing fish ladders or me- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.) 


| 
i 


| 
' 


| utilized to divert fish from such waters | 


| ders consisting of successive pools can | 
|be made effective if> properly designed | 
|and located. At high dams, 100 feet or} 


| chanical lifting devices have been found | 
| 


' 
‘ 


established by 
stances, and the managers report them 
to. be generally successful. 
paying expenses 
showing a profit, and the dealers are 
assured that the “junked” cars will not 


Cooperative junking yards have been 
dealers in some in- 


They are 
and in some cases 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.) 


T. J. Woofter Jr., under a-grant from | 
the Julius Rosenwald fund, there is on; 


southern farms today a great reservoir 
of labor. The population, both Negro 
and white, is rapidly increasing by ex- 
cess of births over dcaths. Approxi- 
mately 80,000 more Negroes and 300,- 
000 more white people are born each 
year than the number who die, in this 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 6.] 


Perils to Women in Industry 


Described by Federal Bureau 


Female Workers Seem to Be More Susceptible to Benzol 
And Lead Poisoning and Offspring May Suffer, 
Women’s Bureau Also Says 


MEN seeii to be more susceptible 

than men to bénzol and lead 
poisoning, and the offspring of women 
handling these substances are likely 
to be affected, according to a state- 
ment on Oct. 18 by the Women’s Bu- 
reau of the Department of Labor. 

It is imperative that women workers 
should not be exposed to the dangers 
of these and other substances used in 
industry, it was declared. 

Occupational diseases were described 
as much more insidious perils than in- 
dustrial accidents, with menaces lurk- 
ing behind the manufacture of such 
articles as'a box of chocolates and a 
luminous wrist watch. 

The statement, prepared by Mary V. 
Robinson, of the .Women’s Bureau, fol- 
lows in full text: 

The big job of making industry safe 
for women, as a part of Uncle Sam’s 
safety-first program, is turned over 
to the Women’s Bureau in the United | 
States Department of Labor. To the 
slogan “Stay Alive,” coined for use 
at the recent convention of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, the Women’s 
Bureau adds “and keep well,” in sug- 


gesting a program for the 10,000,000 | 


women whose well-being it aims to 
promote. 
To be successful at their jobs, women 


must be efficient. To be efficient they 


must keep well and avoid accidents. 
A real health and safety program re- 
quires considerable knowledge on the 
part of cuplonivs and employes, and 
a policy of 100 per cent cooperation 
among all concerned. 

If you are a woman or an employer 
ef women, do yourknow how to guard 
against undue fatigue at work? Do 
you know how to prevent occupational 
diseases and accidents? Do you know 
the danger of “weaver’s cough?” of 
phosphorus mecrosis? of benzol and 
lead poisoning? 

Every worker is, anxious to keep well 
and fit, to prevent wage losses. Every 
employer wants to eliminate accident 
and illness in his plant, to maintain 
efficiency and production. Lack of in- 
formation is responsible for much of 
the ill health and many of the acci- 
dents among women, the Women’s Bu- 
reau finds. 

Behind an after-dinner cigar, a box 
of chocolates, a luminous wrist watch, 
the cosmetics in a lady’s vanity case, 
the enameled gas range in the house- 
wife’s kitchen, lurk possible menaces 
to the health of the women who help 
to make these popular articles. 

Certainly, pearl buttons sound harm- 
less enough, but they are found in the 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 1.] 





New Jersey Officers Find Exces- 
sive Amounts in Sausage 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Oct. 18. 


“Water today is one of the most com- 


jmon adulterants of foods,” the State 


Department of Health declared in a re- 
port made public Oct, 18. 

This statement was made by the re- 
port in referring to the discovery of 
adulteration of pork sausage by the addi- 
tion of excessive amounts of water, Cases 
which have been discovered have been 
turned over to the Attorney General for 
prosecution, the report states, and a 
number of penalties have been collected, 

The fine for the first offense is $50. 

“The unconscionable dealer who re- 
sorts to: adulteration of his product is 
often enabled to dispose of it in the mars 


|ket at a lower price which discriminates 


against a recognized standard product, . 
The purchaser has no way of detecting 


|adulteration, particularly if the product 


is bought in casings or links,” the report 
added. 

“Of the total of 139 samples collected 
by inspectors,” the report said, “31 were 
found by chemists to have been adulter- 
ated. Some of the samples contained as 
high as 20 per cent of added water and 
in a few cases sulphites were used as @ 
preservative.” 


Lighthouses Darkened 
On Part of Brazilian Coast 


The Brazilian revolutionary forces 
have closed lighthouses on the coast 
of the three southern states. of Brazil 
the Department of State annou 
Oct. 18. 

The revolutionaries have made at- 
rangements to pay for all supplies which 
they are requisitioning from Americans, 
the Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim- 
son, stated orally. 

The announcement by the Department 
of State follows in full text: Be 

The American Consul at Porto Alegre, | 
Charles Roy Nasmith, reports that the — 
revolutionary authorities, have Gesu to 
suppress temporarily all lighthouses m~ 
the States of Rio Grande do Sul, Santa ~ 
Catharina and Parana commencing — 
Oct. 17. 





Mr. Lamont May 
Head Committee | 
On Employment 


In 1916 by Mr. 


\ 


Secretary of Commerce Is 
Most Likely to Be Se- 
lected as Chairman, It Is 
Announced 


The correspondence exchanged between 





belligerent countries in the World War 
during the year 1916 was made public 
by the Department of State Oct. 20 in 
a special supplement to the 1916 volume 
of Foreign Relations. 


The supplement contains several notes 
and telegrams which hitherto have not 
j been made public, according to oral in- 
i obtained at the Department of 
| tate. 


Among these is a peace overture made 


Although President Hoover, in an- 
nouncing on Oct 17, the appointment of 
a committee of his Cabinet to prepare 
and \submit to him plans for continuing 
and strengthening Federal agencies al- 
ready set up to relieve the unemploy- 
ment situation over the coming Winter, 


the United States and the neutral and 


THE UNITED STATES 


Wilson Revealed 


State Department Also Publishes Correspondence in Which 
United States Threatened to Sever Diplomatic 
Relations With Germany 


were good enough to deliver to me that 
in this eventuality I can count upon, the 
sincere and practical cooperation ofthe 


President in the restoration of peace as 
much as the President can count on-the 
practical cooperation of the Germaniau- 
thorities.” 


| Severance of Diplomatic 
‘Relations Threatened 


Secretary of State Lansing’s note to 
Germany threatening to sever diplomatic 


‘ 


\ 


DAILY; MONDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1930 
Seeking Route for 


Text of Peace Overture Made Cases Scheduled 


For Argument in 


Supreme Court 


Questions on Freight and 
Telephone Rates, Taxes, 


And State Laws Presented! 


In First Cases Listed 


The ow Court of the United 
States will begin on Oct. 20 the hearing 
of oral arguments on the merits of cases 
before the court. 


The list of cases prepared in the office | 


of the clerk of the court for considera- 


tion during the first week’s hearing in-|; 


did not designate who is to be chairman 
of the committee, it was stated ora 
the White House ,on Oct. 18 that the 


lly at | 


by President Wilson to Germany on Nov. 
29, 1916. Another is a note sent to Ger- 


lrelations followed the sinking. of the!cludes seven cases specially advanced by 
French channel steamer “Sussex,” with| the order of the court and ten cases here- 


s ; ae 
: merce, Robert P. La-|many on Apr. 5, 1916, in which the 
omg? Be — be selected for the | United States threatens the severing 
chairmanship. That matter, however, | of diplomatic relations unless submarine 
will be determined by the committee itself, | warfare is not modified. Another section 
it was said, and probabiy will depend ;hitherto unpublished is the correspond- 
upon which one of the members of the | ence exchanged with Great Britain over 


committee can devote most of his time the acts of British vessels in taking cer- | 


to the work. , ,tain persons off American vessels on the 
The committee, which consists of Sec- high seas. 

retary Lamont; Secretary of Labor,' president’ Wilson’s peace overture to 

James J. Davis; the Secretary of the In- Germany, containing a cablegram signed 

terior, Ray Lyman Wilbur; the Secre- |}. Mr, Lansing, sent to Joseph A. Grew, 

tary of War, Patrick J. Hurley; the Sec- | American charge d’affaires in Berlin 

retary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde,| qateq 3 p. m., Nov. 29, 1916, follow 


’ 
Ss 


and the Secretary of the Treasury, An- 
drew W. Mellon; and Eugene Meyer, 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
has not,\it was said, decided upon a 
meeting. 

To Study Situation 


This committee, it was said, will go soon as possible an interview with the| ment of its present methods of submarine! Points on carriers in the Southwest over | 


in full text: 


Text of American Note 
To German Chancellor 


25 Americans aboard on Mar. 25, 1916. 


After reviewing not only the facts 
surrounding the sinking of the “Sussex,” 
but also the “Lusitania,” the “Arabic” 
‘and other vessels, Secretary Lansing 
| Said: 


“If it is still the purpose of the In- 
'perial Government to prosecute relent- 
‘less and indiscriminate warfare against 
vessels of commerce by the use of sub- 
marines without regard to what the Gov- 
ernment of the United States must con- 
{sider the sacred and indisputable rules 
{of international law and the universally 
| recognized dictates of humanity, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is at last, 
i forced to the conclusion that there is but 
/one course it can pursue. Unless the 
Imperial Government should now imme- 





“3621. You are instructed to obtain as| diately declare and effect an abandon- 


|tofore heard by the eourt but ordered 
|restored to the docket. for reargument. 


A freight rate division order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is in- 
volved in the first two cases appearing 
on the calendar for Oct. 20. One is the 
|case of Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western 
Ry. Co. v. United States et al., No. 44, 
| and the cross appeal of the Commission 
ion the same matter, United States et al. 
|v. Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Ry. 
Co. et al. No. 45. 

The cases draw into controversy a 
new basis of division of freight rates 
prescribed by the Commission after, its 
finding that existing divisions of revenue 
from joint rates applied between certain 
points on carriers in the southwestern 
| territory and certain points in western 
| trunk line territory as well as between 


into the whole unemployment situation, | Chancellor and repeat verbatim to him! wartare against passenger and treight-| Western trunk lines to and from eastern 


including possible legislative action that 
may be necessary. The Committee, it 
was said further, will make preparations 
to take care of a national crisis resulting 
from unemployment in event such a situa- 
tion should arise. 

It was explained at the White House 
that President Hoover has been for some- 
time working on the unemployment 
situation and that his action in naming 
a Committee of his Cabinet to work out 
plans for bringing relief to the unem-| 
ployed ard in coordinating the various 
Federal agencies to deal with the ques- 
tion is in line with his work when, as 
Secretary of the Department of Com- 
merce, President Harding in 1922 named 
him. Chairman of the President’s Con-| 
ference on Unemployment. 

President Hoover about 10 months | 
ago, after the stock market disturbance, 
created various Federal agencies de-| 
signed to relieve unemployment and many | 
governors of States also established} 
committees to deal with unemployment. | 

The Cabinett Committee, President 
Hoover said in announcing its appoint- 
ment, would further discuss with the gov- 
ernors methods by which the Federal | 
Government can further aid the State 
organizations. The Committee also would, | 
the President explained, cooperate with 
ousiness leaders and the Nation’s indus- 
tries, which the Federal Government has | 
had, he added, “on so generous a scale | 
during the past year.” In addition, he 
said, the Committee will review the 
Federal] situation on public works an 
the construction among the national 
indystries together with other methods by | 
which the Federal Government can con- | 
tinue to be of aid. 4 

In line ‘with his plans to obtain from 
the Nation’s business leaders and others 


first hand information regarding gen- | ? € i , 
President | President is watching the whole situa- 


eral business conditions, 


the following: \carrying vessels, the Government of the 

“‘The Government of the United| United States can have no choice but 
States has learned with the greatest con-|t0 sever diplomatic relations with the | 
cern and regret of the policy of the Ger-| German empire altogether. This action 
man Government to deport from Bel-!the Government of the United States 
gium a portion of the civilian population | contemplates with the greatest reluctance 
for the purpose of forcing them to labor | but feels constrained to take in behalf 
in Germany, and is constrained to pro-|0f humanity and the rights of neutral 
test in a friendly spirit, but most sol- | nations. 


emnly, against this action, which is in} a 
contravention of all precedent and of German Reply Defends 


those humane principles of international |'Submarine Methods 

practice which have long been accepted " is een 

and followed by civilized nations in their 4 ae a _— ered on May 
treatment of noncombatants in con- "wphe ecauees pt nah Saevien have 


quered territory. Furthermore, the Gov- : . ace | 
ernment of the United States is con-| had, in fact, orders to conduct submarine 
vinced that the effect of this policy, if,;Wattare in accordance with the general 
pursued, will in all probability be fatal Principles of visit and search and de- 
to the Belgian relief work, so humanely | struction of merchant vessels as recog- 
planned and so successfully carried out, | ized by international law, the sole ex- 
a result which would be generally de- | C¢Puon being the conduct of warfare 
plored and which, it is assumed, would |@8ainst the enemy trade carried on enemy 
seriously embarrass the German Govern- |!reight ships that are encountered in the 
ment.’ — war zone surrounding Great Britain. * * * 
“You will also leave a copy in writing “As the German Government has re- 
of the foregoing with the Chancellor. peatedly deciared, it can not dispense! 
“You will please represent to the,|with the use of the submarine weapon) 
Chancellor, confidentially and very earn-|in the conduct of warfare against enemy 
estly, the very serious unfavorable re-;trade. The German Government, how-| 
action in the public opinion of this coun-}ever, has now decided to make a fur-! 
try caused by the Belgian deportations | ther concession in adopting the methods 
at a time when that opinion was more|of submarine warfare to the interests! 
nearly approaching a balance of judg-!of the neutrals; in reaching this decision 
ments as to the issues of the war than;the German Government has been actu- 
ever before; and also, and more par- ated by considerations which are above 
ticularly, the great embarrassment which | the level of the disputed question. 
that reaction has caused the President | “Neutrals can not expect that Ger- 
in regard to taking steps looking to-| many, forced to fight for her existence, | 
wards peace. j shall, for the sake of neutral interest, 
| . ° ° restrict the use of an effective weapon 
Aiea $ Desire |if her enemy is permitted to continue 
|To Act When Possible | to apply at wil methods of warfare| 
“y, hori say ths violating the rules of international law. 
Tou ave summaries. t0 ony that, the Such a demand would be incompatible! 


|20 to follow the case set on that day. 


Hoover on Oct. 17 at a dinner confer-|tion with the utmost solicitude, having 
ence discussed the situation with William | the desire and definite purpose to be of 
Z. Ripley, professor of economics at Har- |service in that great matter at the 
vard University, and with Henry M. Rob-| earliest possible moment, and has been 


with the character of neutrality, and) 
the German Government is convinced 
that the Government of the United 
‘States does not think of making such a 


inson, Los Angeles, Calif., banker. 


Meeting Scheduled 

The 11 members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Employment Statistics ap- | 
pointed Aug. 12 by President Hoover 
have signified their intentions of attend- 
ing the initial meeting of the Committee 
to be held Oct. 22, according to an oral 
statement Oct. 18 by Commissioner 
Ethelbert Stewart, of the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics. 

The Committee was appointed to go 
over the whole question of employment 
statistics with particular reference to 
the act approved July 7, providing for 
the material expansion of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in gathering employ- 
ment figures. This act was the only one 
of the so-called Wagner bills enacted 
into law. The Committee, Secretary of 
Labor James J. Davis, has said, may also 
consider the problem of technological un- 
employment, or the displacement of men 
by machinery and improved methods. 

The Committee members are John P. 
Frey, of the American Federation of 
Labor; Arthur O. Wharton, of the rail- 
road brotherhoods and allied organiza- 
tions; Dr. Leo Wolman, of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research and the 
Committee on Recent Economic Changes; 
Harold F. Browne, of the National In- 


|such unhappy incidents as the sinking clared that it is determined to restore 


demand, knowing that the Government 


repeatedly distressed to have his hopes 
fre Sn ae oe ‘ ~ of the United States has repeatedly de- 


frustrated and his occasion destroyed by 


of the “Marina” and the “Arabia” and|the principle of the freedom of the seas, 
the Belgian deportations. from whatever quarter it has been; 

“You are also authorized to say that, violated. 
the President has noted with the deepest! 
interest your report in a recent dispatch Insect Aic 
of the evident distress and disappoint- 
ment of the Chancellor that nothing had 
come of his intimations about peace, and 
| that what the President is now earnestly 
;desiring is practical cooperation on the 
part of the German authorities in creat- 
ing a favorable opportunity for some 
affirmative action by him in the interest 
of an early restoration of peace.” 

The German reply, delivered to Mr. 
Grew on Dec. 8, follows in full text: 

“The German Government, desirous of} |" 
maintaining amicable relations with the dae oh 
United States, has given proof of its| Although all avocado varieties produce 
willingness to settle incidents arising be-| perfect flowers, that is, both male and 
tween the two nations in a friendly spirit |female parts, the pollen or male element | 
by the reply recently transmitted to the|is not normally discharged from the 
American Government in the ‘Marina’|anthers until the second opening of the 
and ‘Arabia’ cases. It is with great sat- flower, at which time the stigma, or fe- 
| isfaction that I have noted that the Pres-' male element, is past receptivity. Some 
ident of the United States offers to open| Varieties normally discharge pollen in the 
pourparlers for peace. Negotiations |Morning hours, others in the afternoon. 
have so far not met with favorable re-|Interplanting varieties of these two 
sponse from the other side. I hope the;8roups facilitates cross pollination, and 
time will come when Germany’s enemies | With the Collinson variety, because of its 





1 Necessary 
To Pollenize Avocados 


The Coilinson avocado, a variety origi- 
nated by plant breeders of the Depart-| 
ment of Agriculture. at the Government! 
plant introduction garden, Miami, Fla., 
| produces no pollen and consequently sets | 
no fruit without the assistance of insects 
carrying pollen from other varieties. 
When pollen is supplied, it sets a good 


‘ing & Conveying Co., No. 3, and Con- 
‘erete Mixing & Conveying Co. v. R. C. 


territory, were unjust and inequitable. 
Telephone Rate Case 


These two cases are followed on the} 


calendar by the Chicago. telephone rate | 
case, Smith et al. v. Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co., No. 90. In this case the Illi- 
nois Commerce Commission seeks to es- 
tablish a rate it prescribed for Chicago 
telephone service and - declared invalid 
by&ehe lower courts. The pendency of 
thd %se, the briefs explain, has tied up 
a §- a) Ygyer $100,000,000 to be repaid 
to sw@pany’s subscribers in case the 
Commission's rate is sustained and has 
prevented any further valuation since 
3. 


| 


« 


Next in order of assignment are four | 
cases involving returns of Federal taxes | 
on community property of husband and 
wife. These cases, Poe v. Seaborn, No. 
15, Goodell v. Koch, No. 106, Hopkins 
v. Bacon, No. 84 and’ Bender v. Pfaff, 
No. 86, present the question of the right 
of husbands and wives, domiciled in 
Washington, Arizona, Texas or Louis- 
iana, to make separate returns on com- 
munity income, each reporting one-half 
thereof. ' 

The right of a person charged with! 
“reckless driving’ to a jury triAl is 
then in order for consideration in the 
ease of District of Columbia v. Colts, 
No. 96. This case as well as all those 
heretofore mentioned have been ad- 
vanced for hearing by the court for Oct. 


| 


| 


Suits Given Rehearings 


The next cases on the assignment,! 
with the exception of No. 11, have. all 
previously been before the court but 
are to be reconsidered..under its order 
of restoration for reargument. 

These cases are: Chicago, St. Paul, 
Milwaukee and Omaha Ry. Co. v. Holm- 
berg, No. 1, questioning the validity of 
a Nebraska statute requiring railroads | 
to construct adequate crossings when- 
ever any person owns land on both sides 
of its right of way; Beidler et al. v.| 
South Carolina'Tax Commission, No. 2,; 
challenging the right of South Carolina 
to impose an inheritance tax on the 
transfer of intangibles owned by an 
Illinois decedent; Powers-Kennedy Con- 
tracting Corp. et al. v. Concrete Mix- 





Storrie & Co., No. 4, relative to the 
validity of a patent for a machine used 
to place concrete by means of com- 
pressed air. 

The list continues with Indian Moto- | 
cycle Co. v. United States, No. 5, in- 
volving the validity of a tax upon the| 
sale of motorcycles to a municipality for | 
the use of its police force; Stratton v. 
St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co., No. 6, 
relative to the validity of an Illinois 
minimum franchise tax based on the 
entire capital stock of a foreign cor-| 
poration; Aluminum Castings Co. v.| 
Routzahn, No. 7, which attacks a muni- | 
tion manufacturer’s income tax assess- | 
ment; Memphis & Charleston Ry. Co. v. | 
Pace et al., No. 8, in which is contested 
the validity of a Mississippi road im- 
provement assessment on the ground 
that it was not in proportion to the} 
benefit; United States et al. v. Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific R. R. Co., 





| 
| 
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A battalion of Army Engineers which went to Nicaragua a year ago to 
make a survey for the purpose of determining the most practicable route 


for an interoceanic canal across the 


Nicaraguan Can 
—— 


BS atti 
* 


AuTHorizep Statements ONty Are PrzsenteD Herein, Beine 
PustisHeD WitHout Comment By Tae UNiteD STATES DAILY 


nal United States \ 
Called Base for 


Communist Work 


» 


al 


Mr. Fish Says Country Is 
Headquarters for Activity 
Directed at Mexico and 
Other Countries 


The United States is the heaadquar- 
ters for communist activities directed 
against Mexico and Central and South 
American countries, Representative Fish 
(Rep.), of Garrison, N. Y., chairman of 
the House committee investigating com- 
munism in this country, stated orally 


Oct. 18, reiterating his intention of send- 
ing a subcommittee to Mexico City in 
November to examine data there touch- 


ing on communist activities in New York 
‘| | and Los Angeles directed against Mex- 
§ | ico. Such a step will depend, he said, 
; | upon whether the Mexican Government 

jis forwarding to this country communist 

| documents and whether it would approve 
| the visit of such a committee, 

A number of members of the House 
Investigating Committee are outspoken, 
he said, in condemnation of the State 
Department for issuing permits to so 
i many alien communists for entry - 
‘this country. Connected with the AQ,- 

torg Trading Corporation are some 1,- 


Department of War 


Y 


South American Republic will com- 


plete the work early next year, according to information made available 


on behalf of the Department of War. 


The above photograph shows an 


Army engineer at Greytown Harbor, Nicaragua, working on one phase 
of the survey. 


| 
| 


Complete Survey of Proposed Canal 
In Nicaragua Expected by April, 1931 


|Field Work Being Done by Battalion of Army Engineers 


Sent to Isthmian Republic in 1929 


Progress is teing made by the United 
States Army Engineering Corps in its 
investigation and survey of the proposed 
Nicaraguan Canal, and it is expected 
to complete the entire field work by Apr. 
1, 1931, approximately two years after 
Congress authorized the survey, it was 
stated orally in behalf of the Army Corps 
of Engineers on Oct. 18. 

The survey is being made by a bat- 
talion led by Maj. Daniel I. Sultan un- 
der direction of the Chief of Engineers, 
Maj. Gen, Lytle Brown. The work was 


Effect of Wheat Sale 
By Soviet Doubted 


Thomas D. Campbell Attrib 
utes Low Prices to World 
Surplus 


| 


} 
' 


=| 


} 
i 
| 


Thomas D. Campbell, wheat producer | 
of Montana, who has just returned from 
Russia, conferred on Oct. 18, at the 
White House, with President Hoover. 
The conference was participated in also 
bw Alexander Legge, Chairman of the 
Federal Farm Board. 

After the conference Mr. Campbell 
made public a statement which he said 
embodied substantially what he had told 
the President. 

“IT traveled thousands of miles in Rus- 
sia recently inspecting state and collec- 
tivized farms,” said Mr. Campbell’s 
statement. It will be several years be- 
fore Russia will be as great a factor in 
the wheat export trade as it was before 
the war. Russia has an extreme short- 
age of food today because the farmers 
recently refused to produce more food 
than their own requirements, 


“Last year Russia 


' 


| 


| 


| wheat and flour than she exported, and | 


I doubt if her total net exports this year | 
will exceed 20,000,000 bushels. Let us | 
assume for comparison that Russia will ; 
export even 60,000,000 bushels. | 
“I¢ is absurd to say that the present | 
low price of wheat has been caused by ; 
this small addition to the world’s export- | 
able surplus of approximately 800,000,- 
000 bushels, and when the world pro- | 
duces, including Russia, about 4,000,- | 
000,000 bushels of wheat. 
World Surplus Blamed i 

“The decline in wheat started a year | 
ago and has been caused by many condi- | 
tions, primarily by a world surplus of | 
wheat with poor distribution, and a con- | 
certed effort on the part of some organi- | 
zations to discredit the Federal Farm, 
Board. | 


authorized by Public Resolution No. 99, 
7Oth Congress, and approved by Presi- 
dent Hoover on Mar. 2, 1929. 

This resolution directed a survey for 
the purpose of obtaining additional data 
respecting the most practical route for 
an interoceanic canal across the Republic 


| of Nicaragua by way of the San Juan 


River and the Great Lake of Nicaragua, 
or by any other route over Nicaraguan 
territory, including suitable locations for 
harbors at the termini thereof; the prac- 
ticability and approximate cost of con- 
structing and maintaining such canal and 
the approximate cost of acquiring all 
private rights, properties, privilegesa nd 
franchises, if any, included in or neces- 
sarily affected by such canal route. 

The resolution authorized an appropri- 
ation of $150,000 for conducting the sur- 
vey. By its terms, the President was 
requested to make a report to Congress 
within two years, from the date of its 
approval on the results of the investi- 
gations and suiveys, together with any 
recommendations he may deem advis- 
able. 

_ Pursuant to congressional authoriza- 
tion, a battalion of engineer troops of 
the United States Army, consisting of 
three companies, a ‘headquarters and 
service platoon, wAS sént to Nicaragua 
in September, 1929. Two others, one 
from the First Engineers at Fort du- 
Pont, Delaware, and a second from the 


000 persons holding 6-month permits 
which are extended as required, accord- 
ing to Mr. Fish, and most of these ad- 
mit themselves to be communists. 
Investigation Impeded 

Mr. Fish declared that since 1925 the 
; Department of Justice has been with- 
; out authority to investigate comm ist 
| activities. He pointed out that @m- 
| munists are not’ members of a political 
‘ party arising in this country but take 
, their orders from the Third International 

in Moscow. 
| “All communists under the rules of 
| the organization are active,” said Rep- 
| resentative Fish. “Their influence is be- 
ing felt in the textile, miniag and lum- 
ber industries, amd they are beginning 
| to reach the automobile industry. 
| “Tf it were not for organized labor such 
as the American Federation of Labor and 
the United Mine Workers, communism 
overhight would become a serious men- 
ace to Government and industry in this 
Nation.” 

Congressman Fish’s statement relative 
to the sending of a subcommittee to Mex- 
| ico, follows in full text: 

The Committee will be glad to cooper- 

ate with the Mexican Government, or 
with its able representative at Washing- 
ton, Ambassador Tellez, to investislite 
the use of United States territory as 
neadquarters for communist propaganda 
directed against Mexico, and take appro- 
priate :teps to stamp out any such com- 
munist activities directed against a 
friendly nation. 

It is my understanding that both Am- 
bassador Tellez and the State Depart- 
ment have communicated with the Mexi- 
can Government to ascertain the founda- 
tion for the report that a trunk full of 
communist documents had been for- 
warded to the Mexican Ambassador at 
Washington, to be placed at the disposal 
of the State Department. 

If the Mexicam Government is willing, 
I shall be glad to appoint a subcommiit- 
tee to sail about Nov. 15, from’ New Or- 
leans, for Mexico City, where it is hoped 
| that the Mexicam Government will place 
at the disposal of the investigators all 





29th Engineers, at Fort Humphreys, Va.,| available documents and data on com- 
arrived there early in November, 1929, | munistic activity in the United States 
Altogether, there are approximately 242) and particularly that directed agai 

men and 25 officers on this duty, | 


The duties of the battalion of engi- 
neers involve bringing. the surveys. pre- 
viously made up to date, and making 
such additional surveys and scientific in- 
vestigations; within the two-year period 
allotted them, so that should the United 
States Government decide to build a ca- 
nal across Nicaragua, construction may 
be begun with a minimum of delay: 

A treaty with Nicaragua, signed by 
Nicaragua in 1914, and ratified by the 


imported more | United States in 1916, secured to the | unofficial capacity. 


United States exclusive rights in per- 
petuity for the construction of a canal 
through Nicaragua. 

According to information made -avail- 
able at the Department of War, con- 
struction of a Nicaraguan canal will not 
only take care of the increase of traffic 
through the Panama Canal, but also will 
provide a route which will be shorter for 
79 per cent of the total commerce of the 
world using an Isthmian canal. 


mst 
| Mexico from Los Angeles and New Yor. 
| The United States Government has fo 
Police authority ‘which it can send to 
Mexico as the Department of Justice has 
received no authority, power, or funds, 
from Congress for such purpose since 
1925. 5 
| If a subcommittee of several Members 
| Of the House of Representatives and a 
| secretary should go to Mexico City i 
| secure copies of Original communist docu- 
ments, it would be in an informal and 
; The Committee de- 
| Sires in every way to cooperate with the 
| Mexican Government, and will be guided 
| solely by its wishes and interests. No 
action will be taken by the House Com- 
| mittee until definite information is re- 
ceived from Ambassador Tellez or from 
the State Department regarding the re- 
port that communist documents have 
been shipped to Washington, or until 
; the views of the Mexican Government 
| are definitely known. 
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opposed the hedging of grain in Chicago 
by any foreign country for nine years, » 
but it is hardly consistent to say that! 
the hedging of 7,000,000 bushels of | 


dustrial Conference Board; P. W. Litch-| will be more willin total lack of pollen, is absolutely essen-| i inging into i 
n ;P. W. g to lend an ear to) ‘total lack of pollen, Is absolutely essen-| o¢ the railroad and b 
eae. of the United States Chamber of|the voice of reason. I am extremely |tial to fruiting. \the comeae a the Intermtaae b sae ar 
oe: F- - Seana’ nee: of gratified to see from the message you! (Issued by Department of Agriculture.) | Commission to direct the mode of dis- 
; Noel Sargent, of the Na- |posing of certain reorganization funds; 


; Davi LAWRENCE 
tion Association of Manufacturers: and |Klein v. Board of Tax Supervisors, No 


President 


the ex-officio members, Secretary Davis 
and the Secretary of Commerce, Robert 
P. Lamont. 


Population Reports 


Revised by Bureau Department of Commerce 


Figures Are Still Preliminary 
And May Be Changed 


Revision of the population of the fol- 
lowing cities and counties by the Bureau 
of the Census has just been announced. 
These figures are still preliminary and 
may be slightly changed in the popula- 
tion figures as finally established, it was 
stated. 

California 

Santa Rosa city 
Idaho 

Boise city... 

Twin Falls city .. 
Illinois 

Stark County 

Kankakee city 

Evanston city 
Indiana 

Gary city ; 

Fort Wayne city . 

South Bend city 
Kansas 

Chanute 
Minesota 

Mohnomen County 
Missouri 

Jackson County 
New Jersey 

Asbury Park city 

Long Branch city 
New York 

Mamaroneck village. . 

Troy city .. 
Tennessee 

Memphis city . 
Texas 

Houston city 

Waller County 
Wyoming 

Sheridan city 


A concerted movement to solve the 
problems of the construction industry 
| will be launched early in November with 
the initial meeting in Washington, D. C. 


’ 
| tional Conference on Construction, a per- 


take the place of the National Building 
Survey Conference, it was announced 
21,393 | Oct. 18 at the Department of Com- 

8,324 merce, 

The conference; which has for its 

53 |chairman the Secretary of Commerce, 
|Robert P. Lamont, is an outgrowth of 
the National Busintss Survey Confer- 

, ence, called at the direction of President 
Hoover last Fall to aid in stabilizing 
business, it was explained orally in be- 

| half of the conference at the Department 
of Commerce. It will have the coopera- 

6,197 | tion of the Department in its studies of 
aan gag | Construction problems, it was stated. 
¥647.846 The following additional information 
was furnished: 

The initial meeting of the executive 
committee of the conference, plans for 
|which have been tentatively laid, will 
deal with problems common to 65 business 
jand industrial groups identified with con- 
‘struction. The organization meeting of 
the conference was held early in August. 
At that time a committee headed by 
| Julius H. Barnes, chairman of the Na- 
9,175! tional Business Survey Conference, was 


1930 
10,636 


1920 
8,758 


21,546 
8,788 


9,184 
20,620 
63,339 

100,424 
114,946 
104,179 


city 10,277 


162,351 


138,276 
10,292 


of the executive committee of the Na-' 


Concerted Move to Be Made to Study 
Problems Before Building Industry 


to Cooperate With National 


Conference on Construction in Program 


|authorized to set up an executive com- 
|mittee to formulate a program and 
|arrange for the organizacion of a larger 
{committee to maintain contact with the 
various industries concerned. 

| Mr. Lamont will serve as general 
chairman of the conference and Mr. 


manent centralized agency, which will Barnes will be chairman of the executive | 


| committee. In addition to the present 
|members of the committee there will be 
|others added before the initial meeting. 

The ~resent members are: W. W 
Campbell, president, National Builders 
iSupply Association, 


;Company, Baltimore, Md.; Louis K. Com- 
stock, L. K. Comstock & Co., New York; 


Frederick Ecker, president, Metropolitan | 


Life Insurance Company, New York; 
|Homer, Gard, president, The Journal 
| Publishing Co., Hamilton, Ohio; Walter 
Gifford, president, American Tele- 
|phone & Telegraph Co., New “ork; A. E. 
|Horst, president,’ Associated General 
;Contractors of America, Philadelphia, 
Pa: H. 'S. Kissel, president, the Kissell 
|Companies, Springfield, Ohio; E. J. Rus- 
jsell, Mouran, Russell « Crowell, St: 
| Louis, Mo.; Morton C. Tuttle, president, 
Morton C, Tuttle Co., Boston, Mass.; 
|Harry A. Wheeler, vice chairman of the 
iboard, First National Bank, Chicago, IIl.; 
Daniel Willard, president, Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Co., Baltimore, Md.; Fen- 
ton B. Turck, vice president, American 
Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corpo- 
ration, 


S. 


New Wilmington, | 
|Pa.; William F. Chew, William F. Chew | 


‘11, in which a Kentucky intangible tax 
law was declared unconstitutional; and, 
O’Gorman and Young, Inc., v. Hartford 
Fire Insurance Co. et al., Nos. 12 and 
13, in which it is sought to have the 
court declare invalid a New Jersey stat- 
ute regulating the amounts to be paid 
by insurance companies as commission 
to their agents. 





Officials of Arkansas | 
| Warned About Funds) 


|State Auditor Announces Ex- 
penses Must Be Kept Down 


| 


State of Arkansas: 
Little Rock, Oct. 17. 


A warning to all State officials and 
disbursing agents of State institutions 
and departments that he will refuse to 
issue 
for 1930-31 when such warrants would 
reduce the appropriation below half the 


| 


by State Auditor J. Oscar Humphrey in 
a prepared letter sent to the officials. 


The notice was given under authority | 


of Act No, 186 of the 1929 General As- 
sembly, which makes it unlawful for any 
| official or disbursing agent to spend more 
than an equitable proportion of the ap- 
|propriation during the first half of the 
second year for the biennium, and whic 
| was intended to prevent retiring officials 
|from spending the entire year’s appro- 
| priation before the end of their terms on 
|Jan. 1, or at the time new constitutional 
| officers take oaths of office on the second 
Monday in January. 

The act requires that all disbursing 
agents file a sworn statement of out- 
‘standing obligations as of that date, 


|the present low prices. 


warrants against appropriations | 


total for the fiscal year, has been issued | 


wheat in the Chicago market has caused 


“It would be much nearer the truth to | 
say that the concerted short selling by 
the professional bear and foreign buyer, 
assisted by the present rules and regu- 
lations, which are all in the seller's fa- | 
vor, for the past 12 months have been a | 
much greater factor in the present low | 
prices. a 

“‘Give the farmer a little help now, in 
a strictly business-like manner, and you 

rill soon have him a buyer again. 1) 
expect to see a big increase in the price 
of farm commodities when we begin 


| looking at our own situation and are not | 


blinded by what some other country is | 
| doing.” 


eee aan 
| 


which will be Jan. 12, 19381, and that if 
| expenditures and unpaid obligations ex- 
ceed an equitable proportion of the ap- 
| propriation for the year, the officer shall 
be held responsible on his official bond. 
Act. No. 136 further provides that the 
State auditor shall withhold the last 
monthly salary warrant of officers and 
disbursing agents until such a schedule 
is filed. 

If expenditures and obligations ex- 
|ceed a true proportion of the appropria- 
ition for the year the salary warrant 
will be forfeited and the official or dis- 
bursing agent shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and subject to a fine up 
to $1,000. The State may proceed by 
| civil action to recover amounts in ex- 
cess of the true proportion of the total 
appropriation. The law directs that 
failure of the auditor to enforce a strict 
| compliance with the act shall be a mis- 
demeanor, and if he issues warrants in 
|excess of the true proportion of the to- 
| tal appropriation he subjects himself to 
|@ charge of malfeasance in office and 
|to impeachment. 
| _ Several State agencies are near the 
limit they may spend prior to Jan. 12. 


| 
| 
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> AuTHOnIZEN STATEMENTS ONLY 
Purnrsuep Withour ComMmENT 


New Railroad 
Legislation by | 
Congress Asked 


Laws Dealing With Protec- 
tion of Employes’ Inter- 
ests in Consolidation of| 
Lines to Be Proposed 


An effort to place new railroad legis-| 
lation on the statute books, dealing par- | 
ticularly with consolidations and holding 
companies, will be made at the coming} 
session of Congyess despite the short 
time available in the three-month pe- 
riod for general legislative purposes, ac- 
cording to inferimation made available at 
the Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee. 

Under special authority from the Sen- 
ate, the chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, Senator Couzens 
(Rep.), of Michigan, has employed ex-! 
perts to work during the Summer recess 
in preparing abstracts and digests to be} 
laid before the Committee in December. 

Under direction of the Transportation 

ct, the Commission last Winter an-| 
nounced its plan for consolidating rail- 
roads into 21 trunk systems. One of the| 
consolidations outlined in this plan was | 
the union of the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific roads. 
plan was the subject of specific criticism | 
in Congress and _ resolutions were intro- | 
duced to halt this particular combina- 
tiqhp. i 

he chairman of the House Interstate | 
Commerce Committee, Representative | 
Parker (Rep.), of Salem, N. Y., follow- 
ing conferences with Mr. Couzens, se- 
cured the adoption of a resolution di-| 
recting his committee to investigate rail- | 
road holding companies and their effect 
upon transportation. Shortly thereafter, 
Senator Couzens introduced a resolution 
(S. J. Res. 161), to suspend the authority | 
of the Commission to approve consolida- 
tions for the unification of railways un- 
til Mar. 4, 1931. : 


“It came to my attention that before 
the House investigation could be con- 
cluded,” Senator Couzens declared, “and 
before Congress could pass adequate 





legislation, the horse would be stolen|vastness of the country is considered. | 


Art PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
sy THe Unetep Srates Dairy 


To Aid 


\ 


Congress to Be Asked to Make 
Appropriation Availahbte 
Immediately 


Employment 


At its December session Congress will 
be asked to authorize immediate utiliza- 
tion of the Federal aid highway funds 


of the next fiscal year, H. S. Fairbank, | 


aid to the Chief of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, announced orally Oet. 18. , 
The announcemeit followed _publica- 


| tion of correspondence between 


Ps Cc. W. 
Warburton, chairman of the Federal 


Drought Relief Comittee, and Harry F.) 


Byrd, chairman of the Virginia State 
Committee, relating to the use of next 
year’s funds for.the relief of _unemploy- 
ment in drought-stricken regions. 

(Publication of a letter from Mr. Byrd 
to Dr. Warburton was begun in the issue 
of Oct. 18 and is continued in this issue, 
on page 4.) 


Mr. Fairbank said the Budget Bureau ; 


supports this plan and the Bureau be- 


ilieves the authority will be provided be- 


fore Congress adjourns on Mar. 4 next. 
The immediate object of this advancing 
of funds, he pointed out, is to aid the 
States stricken by the drought of the 
past Summer, and to provide employ- 
ment 
projects under the law. 


Mr. Woodcock Plans 


More Time in Field 


Sound Pictures on Farming Themes 


Plan of Department of A griculiture: Of Old Automobiles 


Announces Western Trip 
Showed Him Cooperation 
With Agents Increases 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
with a zeal that is unusual and we are 
getting cooperation from the State and 
local authorities. 
“It all goes back te one theory in which 


. | q 
Iam a great believer, namely, that when; After more than 15 years of effective | active, Mr. Evans pointed out, and prob- 


you givge-me a definite job to do, they 
are pretty likely to get it done. Thus, 


in those States on construction | 


‘Road Funds Urged | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





farming methods and for bettering c 


districts, according to information made available on 


behalf of the Department. While 
subjects which were produced sever 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


juse of “silent” motion pictures in edu- 
/cational and publicity work, the De- 


The Department of Agriculture has made more than 
350 motion pictures for the purpose of improving 


Demands From County Agents for Silent Pictures 
| ° . 
uted by Government Still Active 


am Sr 
Underwood and Underwood 


been withdrawn from distribution, 234 motion pictures 
are now being exhibited as a part of the Department’s 
extension services. The above photograph shows a 
scene in the Department’s studio during filming of a 
scene conveying agricultural information through the 
medium of a “movie story.” 


Oh apeisetntnintineet ‘ 


‘Problem 


onditions in rural 


many of the film 
al years ago have 


of Disposing 


Distrib- fndustry and Traffic Situa- 
| tion Both Affected by 
Number of Defective Cars 


[Continued from Page 1.1] 
reappear on the market as trade-ins on 


ably will continue so until talking films | 
|are available from this source. Motioa 


YEARLY 


TODAY'S... | 
INDEX oa 


PAGE. 


(EARLY 9541) 
Farm Training 
Urged to Better 
Status of Negro 


Report Prepared at Sugges-| 
tion of President Also, 


The 
Treats Industrial Phases) 
| Of Problem STAT EE RS 
: 
| proposed program is to encourage these 


} 
and to increase their number. 


| 

Farm Training Emphasized 
The committee therefore recommends: 

1. That agricultural education in Negro | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


;area. The increase is taking place in 
| a region which under the present sys- 
jtem of agriculture wiil not adequately 
| Support those now living there, so that 
the excess is drained off to the cities. 
| The productivity of southern agricul- 
| tural laborers is low. Their gross pro- 
(—o is about one-half of that of 
agricultural laborers in other sections. 
| As a part of the general agricultural 
| situation the Negro farmer in the South 
| relies upon the one-crop system. He is 
| subject to grave fluctuations in the price 
|of cotton and tobacco and does not 
|raise a sufficient proportion of his own 
|food and feed. He is involved in the 
‘tenant organization, is dependent upon 
| exorbitant credit facilities, and until 
|recently, has be2n subject to unsatis- 
factory market conditions. 

In so far as the Negro is a part of 
| the general problem of agriculture in the 
| South, such steps as are being taken to 
|help agriculture in general should result 
jin his improvement, if care is taken to 
'see that these general programs are as 
' effective for the Negro as for the white 
}farmer. But it may be that additional 
| efforts can usefully be made. 
| The pressure which is driving from 
‘country to city a substantial part of the 
{rural population, does not, in the com- 

mittee’s judgment, mean that the best 
|farmers are leaving the land. Indeed, 
the fact-finding report shows that there 
jare many successful Negro farmers under 
‘present conditions, and a part of the 


guara ntee 
your 
satisfaction 


everything 


cial operations which violate the prohibi- | yard to the time when it can go widely 


,we have set about breaking up commer-| partment of Agriculture is looking for- | 


|tion laws, and the records show we are! into the production and distribution of | 


making headway. 

“I must confess. however, that I was 
impressed with the smallness of our 
army. It is pitifully small when the 





and we would close the door too late.| That. however. does not detract from my | 
It was for that reason, and because of|ovinion that the machinery we have is! 
the condition of labor, coupled with ajdoing a better job than ever before.” 

resolution before the Committee con-! Mr. Woodcock said in reply to ques- 
c@ning the Great Northern and North-| tions that he had no plans for increas- 


efn Pacific proposed consolidation, that| ing the force beyond the additional 500 


I introduced this joint resolution so that) men for which Congress is to be ap-| 
held | propriated money in the next budget. | 
more; His reason for confining plans for in- | 


the whole matter might be 
abeyance umtil Congress had 
clearly defined its intent with respect|creases to that number was that the 
to consolidations.” 
Protection For Employes |present time and it was useless to em- 

The Couzens resolution, as it was|ploy more men thay can be trained to 
adopted by the Senate 46 to 27, took| work efficiently. 
from the Commission any power to ap-! 
prove consolidations unless the interests|spendine as much time as possible in the 
of employes are first protected, and un-| field, Mr. Woodcock will visit East St. 


‘force could not assimilate more at the} 


Pursuant to his announced policy of | 


less competition is maintained as speci- 
fied in the Clayton Anti-Trust Act. 
When this resolution reached the 
House Interstate Commerce Committee 
before which the holding company in- 
vestigation was being conducted, .it was 
rewritten so that the Commission was 
granted authority to make proper pro- 
visions for losses to employes or States, 
municipalities and individuals through 
consolidations. It was also provided 
that the acquisition of control in any 
Sriroad of two or more carriers by 


ailroad by or through holding or in-| 


vestment companies, voting trusts, or 
other persons who are not carriers by 
railroad, is prohibited unless approved 
by the Commission. 

This latter change, according to the 
minority report of the House Committee, 
makes the resolution “applicable only to 
future acquisition of control.’”” Coznbina- 
tions heretofore achieved through hold- 
ing companies are permitted to continue 
their manipulations. Concerns such as 
the Allegheny Co., the Penn Road Co., 
and others, of which there are many, or- 
ganized for the sole purpose of evading 
requirements of law, are to continue to 
exercise over the carriers which have 
come into their webs the control which 


| Louis and other large cities in the south- 
ern half of Illinois and in Indiana. After 


| ber in visits to California, Oregon, Wash- 
lington, Montana and possibly, some of 
the other States. 

| As for the results of his visits in Chi- 


| cago, and in Madison and Milwaukee, | 
| Wis., the Director declared he had re-| 

turned from “that front” enthused’ over 
1 


the progress being made. 


. . 1 
“T must say in this connection,” he; 


continued, “that we are getting splendid 
| cooperation, perfectly splendid coopera- 
|tion, from the Chicago police force. I 
|had quite a talk with the chief of police 
ithere and he assured me that anything 
twhich the Chicago police had was avail- 
lable to our men. That was something I 
had not expected. 


| have attached a sergeant and 


jin every way they can. It is the only 
city in the country that is doing such a 
thing, as far as I konw. Certainly, we 


lare getting help there. And that same} 


|thing can be said of the police in Mad- 


lison and Milwaukee, but I believe taking | 


lit all in all, cooperation in Chicago is as 


“Another thing, in Chicago the police, 
several 
;men to our Bureau and they are helping | 


they are prohibited from exercising di-| good as any city in the country.” 


;e 


| talking films, according to an oral state- | 
{ment on Oct. 17 by Chief of the De-| 
| partment’s Office of Motion Pictures, | 
Raymond Evans. : . 
The Department’s laboratory is still | 
making and circulating silent films, but 
‘through force of necessity, says Mr. 
| Evans, because its production equipment ! 
is entirely for pictures of the older type, | 
and because the field workers who are | 
|the principal users of the product are} 
equipped with projectors not meant to; 
‘‘calk.” 
| “The talking motion picture has 
| triumphed in the commercial motion-pic- | 
ture field so quickly that its most ardent | 
, advocates have been surprised,” said Mr. 
|Evans. “Already the silent entertain- | 
ment is as dead as the stereoscope, and | 
the only reason why silent educational 
films are not just as dead is that there | 
are not enough educational talking pic- | 





tion of such pictures. 
Demand for Silent 
| Pictures Still Active 


to the fact that the cost of talking-pic- 
ture production, as well as of equipmtnt 
for projection, is much greater than that 
of silent pictures and projectors.” 

The demand for the silent pictures 
distributed by the Department is still 


Statistician Named 
By Tariff Commission 


To Lead Statistical Work 


Dr. E. Dana ‘Durand, recently statisti- 
cal assistant to the Secretary of Com- 
merce, has been named by -the Tariff 
| Commission, it was announced on Oct. 18, 
lto take charge of the statistical work of 





ithe Commission. Te 
| The full text of the Commission’s an- 


‘tures to supply the educational field nor | 
' i 'enough equipment available for projec- | 
| that, he will start for the Pacific coast | 
jarea to spend practically all of Novem- | 


“This situation is attributable largely | 


Dr. E. Dana Durand Named | 


pictures have become such a well rec- 


sion work that the country agricultural 
agents are forced to use what they can 
get, he said, adding that the problem 
has two sides—the facts that the De- 


| partment is now equipped only for pro- 


duction of silent films, and that prac- 


| tically all of the users are equipped with 


| projectors for that type of film. 


After withdrawing 120 old film sub- 
jects in the last few years, the Depart- 
ment is now distributing 234 subjects, 
of which there are 1,909 copies, with 
a total of 2,582 reels. 

One of the subjects recently withdrawn 


| was the old film, “Out of the Shadows,” 
a human-interest story of tuberculosis | 


eradication, of which, in its 10 years of 
service, 42 copies were distributed by the 
Department. These were shipped into 
the field 1,644 times, bookings for a 
single copy frequently running several 
weeks, the exhibitions totalling 6,576. In 
addition, 61 copies of this film. were sold 
to foreign governments, and a number 
| were purchased by State agricultural 
| agencies. 


Plans for Future Call 
| For Talking Pictures 


} 


| The following additional information 
was furnished by the Office of Motion 
Pictures: 

Some work already has been done in 


films. A few old silent subjects have 


methods of sound-recording and repro- 


|for the future involve the alteration and 
{soundproofing of the present studio, and 
| probably the equipment. of a truck for 
jsound recording in field work. 

Two years after the Leginning of the 
jera of talking pictures the Department 
finds itself with a budget for motion- 
| picture work based on the costs of silent- 
|film production. Consequently, it faces 
;the problem of edging into talking-pic- 
; ture production by the resort to such ex- 
!pedients as are within its financial re- 
sources. Several of the Bureaus that 
|haxe made consistent use of motion pic- 
| tures in the past have evinced keen inter- 
est in sound pictures. Indeed, among 





ognized feature of agricultural exten- | 


the Department in the field of sound | 
' been synchronized to sound. All present 


duction are being investigated. The plans | 


rectly. 

“Probably numerous controls and com- 
binations affected through holding com- 
panies and trusts are violative of the 
anti-trust laws. The particular vice of 
this part of the substitute is that it af- 
fords a means whereby such unlawful 
combinations may be made lawful.” 

Commission Control Favored 

On the subject of consolidations, Sena- 
tor Couzens told the Senate: 

“T repeat what I said previously, that 
I have'no objection to efficiency, I have 
no objection to savings, but I reiterate 
that I do object that all of the efficiency 


and all of the savings should be taker | 


out of the pockets of one group of our 
citizenship. 

“Tt be been repeatedly testified that 
the consdlidations do not mean any re- 
duction in freight rates. Railroad mana- 
ager after railroad manager said we 
may not expect any reduction in freight 
rates. They said, ‘we will be lucky if 
we do not have an increase in freight 
rgtes.’ If that is so, why all this haste 
t® consolidate, and throw thousands and 
thousands of men out of work to accom- 
plish more dividends for the stockholders 
of, the railroads? Let me make it clear 

Piet I am not opposed to dividends for 
stockholders, but I am opposed to robbing 
one group of our citizenship to pay those 
dividends. 

“Mr. Willard, of the Baltimore and 
Ohio, than whom there is no better rail- 
road executive in America, testified be- 
fore the Commmaittee when asked with re- 
spect to the probable savings in the con- 
solidation Of the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific, when it was <aid there 
would be $2Q,000,000 of savings, that the 
best figures that could be given would be 
that|60 per cent of that saving would 


Mr. Woodcock digressed from prohibi- | 
ition diseussion to declare that while he | 
was aware there was racketeering in} 
i Chicago, he had seen none of-it. 

“I walked right down ane of the so- 
lealled bad streets at 11:30 at night,” he 
|said, “and: I was very much alone, but 
nobody shot at me. I saw no machine 
;gans on street corners, or anything like 
ithat. So far as I could see, Chicago is 


\large cities. ; : 

“And, I\must say too, that Chicago is 
very much a leader in one respect, it 
rhas a business zest the like of which I 
jnever have seen.” 

Mr. Woodcock explained that to em- 
phasize his feelings about the help the 
'Federal forces are getting in Chicago 
‘and particularly in Wisconsin, it was 
|proper to say one charged with re- 
sponsibility of this character naturally 
enthuses when he expects nothing and 
|finds conditions reasonably good. 

‘The Director took exceptions to pub- 
lished reports of his remarks in Madi- 
son, where he. was quoted as having an- 
nounced plans to’ provide scholarships 
for students in colleges and universities, 
using the Bureau’s educational fund of 
| $50,000 to bear the cost. 

“My plan was not exactly of that 
character,” he explained, “I think per- 
haps the thought credited to me came 
|from suggestions which I made that 
students seeking higher degrees might 
devote work on their theses to. research 
work on the prohibition question. 

“In fact, we have talked here in the 
Bureau about linking our research sec- 
tion up with some of the colleges and 
universities so those students would be 
aided. Certainly, anything that we have 
in the way of information is available 
to any students who are doing such work, 


come out of the pockets of the employes All of that would help us to find out 


gof the railroads; that another 20 per 
cent of the savings would come in the 
labor performed in the production of 
supplies and materials which the rail- 
roads used; so that in the aggregate, 80 
per cent of the savings would come out 
of the pockets of labor. 

“In other words, the stockholders of 
the Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
are supposed to save $10,000,000 by the 
proposed Consolidation, $8,000,000 of 
which will come out of the pockets of the! 
railroad workers.” 

While the Couzens resolution as it| 
now ends before the House makes no 
specific attempt to halt the Great North- 
ern-Northern Pacific union, the Inter-! 
state Cmmerce Commission on Oct. 17,| 


ordered thiss case reopened in response! Prohibition.” At the base is the official | 


the truth about prohibition, .and that is 
and the fund appropriated by ‘Congress 


learn all of the facts, enforcement will 
be made easier.” 

Mr. Weodcock announced also that the 
first of the official “stop signs” which 


1,000 of them so that an ample supply 
will be available for use among the 700 
or more motor cars that agents use. 
The sign is 17 by 22 inches in size. 
It is inscribed at the top with a serial 
number beneath which appears the word 
“Stop” in large letters. Below the word 
which is designed as command appears 
the legend “U. S. Official. Bureau of 





io humerous petitions. 


seal of the Department of Justice. 


nguncement follows: 

The Tariff Commission has announced 
that Dr. E. Dana Durand will take charge 
of its statistical work on Nov. 1. His | 


| the subject-matter men of the Depart- 
;ment there seems to be a general ap- 
preciation of the great possibilities of 


‘new cars. 

In other instances arrangements have 
| been made with private junking compa- 
,nies to insure complete, or nearly com- 
plete, junking of the cars turned in by 
dealers. Certificates are issued by the 
junking company, which are used 
evidence by dealers in obtaining allow- 
|ances from manufacturers on purchases 
| of new cars. 
| Two States recently have joined in the 


. effort to eliminate unsafe cars from the | 


| highways. Massachusetts requires pe- 
|riodic inspections of cars, and will re- 
| quire that the vehicle inspected be either 
;cauipped with the ordinary safety de- 
vices or retired from use. 

New Jersey has issued notice that car 
| registration and drivers’ licenses will be 
; revoked as a means to eliminate defec- 


| tive cars which are found to be dan-}| 
This action followed the death | 


| gerous. 
| of a boy who was struck by a car bought 
iby the owner for $10. The car was 
!found to have very defective brakes. 

‘ Trade journal information is to the 
, effect that the following companies are 


| Cadillac, 
: Chrysler, Dodge, 
Studebaker, 
and Nash. 

The Ford company has its own scrap- 
ping plant, and operations there are be- 
‘ing expanded rapidly, according to offi- 
|cers of the company. 

The National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety at its meeting this year 
adopted, among other recommendations, 
the following: 
| “Old cars which can no longer be 
{mechanically kept in safe 
| should be elminated from the highway, 
! whether by proper provision in the cer- 
| tificate of title law or by the ‘highway 
| safety plan’ of the manufacturers, which 
| provides an allowance for the junking 
|of decrepit cars. 


De Soto, 





“Every State should have an adequate ! 
highway patrol force trained to recog- | 


| nize the symptoms of mechanical defects, 
| make simple tests, impress upon motor- 
jists the need for prompt repair of de- 
| fective cars and withdraw from the high- 
| way forthwith cars in really hazardous 
| condition.” 

\ 


Traffic Contras Installed 


as} 


using the junking plan: Ford, Chevrolet, | 
Buick, Oakland,’ Oldsmobile, 
Plymouth, | 
iupmobile, Graham, Paige, | 


condition | 


just as clean as Baltimore or other | 


what the research work of our Bureau | 


seems to be destined to do, for iff we! 


prohibition agents will use have been | 
delivered. The Bureau has contracted for | 


training and experience will be excep- 
tionally helpful in the investigations 
carried on by the Commission. : 
Dr. Durand has taught administration, 
statistics, and other branches of eco- 
nomics at several of the leading universi- 
including Leland Stanford, Harvard, 
|and the University of Minnesota. He has 
/also had long and successful experience 
|in practical affairs. He was Secretary of 
|the United States Industrial Commission 
}in 1900 to 1902 and edited its voluminous 


| ties, 


|report, which has always been regarded | 


as an indispensable source of information 
about American business_conditions of 
‘that period. Subsequently he was for 
! several years Deputy Commissioner of 
the United States Bureau of Corpora- 
tions. From 1909 to 1913 he was Di- 
| rector of the Census. 

During the World War he served on 
the Food Administration, mostly abroad, 
and the knowledge he acquired of Euro- 
pean conditions enabled him afterwards 
to render valuable aid in the group of 
| Americans associated with Assistant 
Secretary Dewey in their work for the 
Polish Government. Dr. Durand is the 
jauthor of several books and many arti- 
1 cles on economic matters. His recent book 
lon “The Industry and Commerce. of the 
| United States” will be of great value to 
{business men and scholars both in this 
|country and abroad. 
| Dr. Durand’s work with the Tariff 
Commission will be along lines similar in 
| myany respects to that which he has been 
| doing for the Department of Commerce, 
| where he has been Chief -of the Division 
of Statistics and Research since 1924, 
and where during the past year he has 
i been statistical assistant to the Secre- 


tary. 





At the Executive Offices 
Oct. 18, 1930 


10:30 a. m.—The American Minis- 
ter to Czechoslovakia, A, C, Ratshesky, 
called to pay his respects. 

11 a. m.—Thomas Campbell, Mon- 
| tana wheat producer, who recently re- 
turned from Russia where he went at 
the request of the Russian Govern- 
| ment as an instructor in farming with 
| modern machinery, called to discuss 
| the wheat situation. 

Remainder of day.—-Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering mail 
correspondence, 


The President's Day | 


To Keep Salmon i s 
| the “canned lecture” illustrated with a! P o n Strpams 


tion pictures and a desire to try out this | 
| method of teaching. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

BREN 3 : |in successful operation. Emphasis ‘is 
The possibilities of the talking picture | placed on the necessity of adequate in- 
‘in educational work are such that edu-'spection and maintenance of the instal- 
|eators are evincing more interest in | lations. 

| “talkies” than they have ever shown in| The idea of an electric fish screen or 
|silent-motion pictures. In a “talkie” a) stop has*been developed over a period 
scientist or economist who has an im-jof years. The device in its common 
portant finding to put before the public} form proposes a series of electrodes 
can, in effect, be put face to face with| placed in the water and so arranged 
| those to whom the finding is of most| and supplied with electric current as to 
interest and in many parts of the country| create an electrified zone of water 
‘at the same time. Excellent effects can | through which the fish will not pass. If 
be obtained by the use of a running! fish become paralyzed by entering into 
spoken commentary in connection with|this field, they float into unchanged 
|animated maps and diagrams, and musi-| waters and revive in about five minutes. 


cal scoring can be used to good advan- iiaeiaemanpacdpeanenesbaintenahanatamteeien 
to ad iv s of 
j}tage to add to the effectiveness of 4; | Lower Phone Rate Asted 
| On Grounds of Dial System 


silent pictures. 
| [Continued from Page 1.] 
jemployed through a lower wage being 


‘Coal Production for Week 
Ending Oct. 11 Shows Gain 
|paid to the women. 


The total production of soft coal dur- (ils tans ataeeA to And-itiek, in addi- 


|ing the week ended Oct. 11, including |tion to these savings, which should be 
lignite and coal coked at the mines, is | Sufficient, that the telephone company has 
estimated at 9,502,000 net tons. Com-|further added to the present depression 
| pared with the output in the preceding | by the postponement, if not cancellation, 
week, this shows an increase of 198,-|of some $5,000,000 worth of plant and 
000 tons, or 2.1 per cent. Production dur- | building work which had been advertised 
ing the week in 1929 corresponding with|in the public press would be initiated, 
that of Oct. 11 amounted to 11,729,000 | by and for which the telephone company 
tons. ; had appropriated the money and had let 

| The total production of anthracite in ‘contracts. 
|the State of Pennsylvania during the|’ “In view of the publicly declared in- 
week ended Oct. 11 is estimated at 1,-/tentions of the Governor of this Com- 
907,000 net tons. Compared with the | monwealth, which declarations have met 
output in the preceding week, this shows | with popular approval, that a substantial 
an increase of 370,000 tons, or 24.1 per | amount of building work be initiated at 
cent. Production during the week in }once in order to relieve the present dis- 
1929 corresponding with ‘that of Oct. 11 ,tress on the part of the workers, we do 
amounted to 1,884,000 tons. not believe that the telephone monopoly 
(Issued by the Bureau of Mines.) is entitled to any further favor at the 
op neepaierer etree hands of those who represent the public.” 





Mr. Stebbins Gave Bond 
Of ‘Second Mr. Norris’ 
the funds came from 


i Lincoln, Neb., Oct. 18.—The $500| National Committee, 
bond and $350 in cash received by| power trust, 
George W. Norris, of Broken Bow, in 
connection with his efforts to duplicate| sinister motive. 

in the primaries the name of Senator| “My final conclusion,” the statement 
George W. Norris, of McCook, were|says, “was that'a contribution by my- 
|furnished by W. M.. Stebbins, State|self to this campaign was not illegal, 
| Treasurer of Nebraska, according to a|was wholly within my rights as an 
|statement issued Oct. 18 by Mr. Steb-| American citizen, and advisable. I be- 
'bins. He adds that he will give details | lieve that talk about a criminal suit 
of the matter to the Nye Senatoricl}against Victor Seymour smacks of poli- 
Committee if he is called as a witness, | tical persecution, especially when the 


cause he hopes to set at rest “insinua- 
tions” of friends of Senator Norris that 


the so - called 
the Continental Trading 
Company or from any one having a 





The statement was made, he said, be-! acts are analyzed.” 


the Republican | 


; Schools and State colleges be generally 
| strengthened, that emphasis be laid on 
; agricultural eeonomics especially in farm | 
management and marketing. Private as | 


well as public funds can play an im- 


' portant part in this work. 

2. That continuing attention be paid 
to extension facilities in order to in- 
|crease productivity and promote better 
farm management, especially by improv- 
ing the caliber and increasing the num- 
ber of farm and home demonstration 
agents and through the Federal Board of 
Vocational Education. Negro agents are 
especially effective in reaching Negro 
farmers. 

3. That efforts be put fort?. to include 
Negro farmers in ccoperative marketing 
| projects. Special efforts are needed to 
make the Negro realize the value of co- 
operative marketing and enter into the 
activities of these associations. 

4. That experimentation be  under- 
taken to discover better and more eco- 
|nomical, methods of handling production 
|credits or Negro farmers. 

5. That efforts be made tc widen land 
ownership by Negroes, both individually 
and collectively, and to strengthen com- 
munities of Negro Jand holders. 

II.—Industry: in industry as in agri- 
culture, profound changes affecting the 
Negro have been taking place in recent 
| years. In the South whites now com- 
pete with Negroes for such occupations 
|as domestic service, carpentering, brick- 
laying, plastering, painting, tailoring, 
and barbering, most of which formerly 
were largely traditional Negro callings. 
- Negroes in large numbers have moved 
northward to enter a wide fange of urban 
occupations. By 1920 one-third of the 
Negro population was in cities, and the 
census of 1930 will show an even larger 
proportion. 

Losses in one class of occupations have ' 
been offset by gains in others, but the| 
| shifts have worked great hardship. The 
losses have been in certain skilled trades 
‘and in municipal employment in the 
| South, and in jobs such as waiters, and 
barbers, both South and North. The 
greatest gain in Negro employment from 
11910 to 1920 (the last year for which 
|census materia] is available) was in the 
|steel, meat packing, rubber, and auto- 
| Questionnaires indi- 
jcate that the major plants which em- 
ployed Negroes before 1920 have since 
|continued to employ them in about the 
|same numbers. 

The Committee notes that there are 
obstacles to the rise of Negroes into the 
| higher-paying jobs, but both the census 
of 1920 and the fact-finding report of 
Dr. Woofter indicate an encouraging in- 
creasing in Negro employment in skilled 
|and semiskilled occupations. 

Industrial Education Urged 

The Committee believes: 

(1) That facilities for industrial edu- 
cation for Negroes require strengthen- 
ing. 

(2) That trained personnel workers or 
counselors in vocational and educational 
guidance are necessary in Negro high 
| schools, 

(3) That, as in the case of agricul- 
ture, facilities to raise the economic 
status of Negro workers, such as those 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation and the' Department of Labor, 
| should be extended. 

(4) That employment bureaus should 
| be developed which will be especially 
|aware of the needs of Negro labor. 

(5) That Negro membership be further 

encouraged by organized labor. 
_ (6) That the basic importance of be- 
jing practically. trained for industry 
|should be emphasized in the education 
|of the Negro so that full advantage may 
|be taken of opportunities for industrial 
training and employment. 

(7) That home ownership could be en- 
couraged. 
| Further Research Favored 


The Committee presents the foregoing 
| brief recommendations together with Dr. 
|; Woofter’s report (a limited number of 
;copies may be obtained from the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, 900 South Homan Ave- 
|nue, Chicago, IIll.), in the hope that they 
|may aid readers to draw their own con- 
| clusions. They relate, without excep- 
|tion, to measures which will take time, 
| money. and good will to work out, Asa 
further aid there have been added brief 
memoranda prepared by members of 
; two informal conferences which met to 
|consider the report. 





motive industries. 


! 


| The Committee is impressed with the 
|need of continuing research by public 
| and private bodies into the problems de- 
|fined in the survey. The Federel Gov- 
| ernment, the universities, and such 
| groups as the Research Committee on 
Social Trends and the President’s Confer- 
jence on Home Building and Home Own- 
; ership, can do work of great value. 
_ As a result of study and experiment 
fundamental economic changes not only 
can be more clearly seen; they can in 
ame. measure be guided, to the benefit 
of all. 


MANAGER. 


From the time you register 
at a Statler until you check 
out, your satisfaction is 
tuaranteed — in everything. 

You'll feel at home in 
your up-to-date, attractive 
room with its private bath, 
circulating ice water, soft 
comfortable bed with an 
inner-spring hair mattress, 
bed-head reading lamp and 
full-length mirror. 

You'll enjoy the extra 
comforts of radio reception 
in your room—and a morn- 
ing paper under your door. 
You'll appreciate the ex- 
cellence of the food — the 
variety of restaurants — 
and the cheerful service of 
the trained, courteous, help- 
ful Statler employees. 

And, in addition to the 
certainty of these “every- 
day” Statler conveniences, 
you'll find each member of 
the organization willing, 
and ready, to go to any 
lengths to please you—that 
your satisfaction may be 


guaranteed in everything. 


Fixed unchanging rales are 
posted in every Statler room. 
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Mr. Byrd Urges 
. Jobs and Credit 
For Farm Relief 


‘Federal Aid Inadequate in 
Drought Situation, De- 
clares Former Governor 


Of Virginia 


Federal Agency 
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‘Governmen 


t Body Is Proposed Difficult Surveys. 


Aerial Survey of Alaska’s Forests 


8 , 
| 
pe 
Department of the Navy 


Aerial surveys by which sections of the earth’s surface inaccessible to 


SSR: 


Tells Industrial | 70 Control Industry During War Are Easily Made. 


; ' men | Assistant Secretary of War Declares Military Exigency De- 
Perils to Wo mands Coordination of Industrial Forces Under 


Central Headquarters 


~ By Aerial Photos 


Many Inacceessible Regions in 
All Parts of World Chart- 
ed by Planes, According to 
Navy Department 


Federal aid in the national 
drought situation is declared ta be 
inadequate by the former Governor 
of Virginia, Harry F. Byrd, Chair- 
man of the Virginia State Drought 
Relief Committee, iva letter to’ 'the 
secretary, Dr. C. W. Warburton, of 
the Federal Drought Relief Com- 
mittee. 

Publication of the letter was begun 
in the issue of Oct. 18. The full text 
proceeds: 

We will not, however, call upon the 
|Red Cross except as a last resort, and 
; after every possible effort has been made 
| by the indigent individuals aided by the 
|more. fortunate citizens. I most em- 
| phatically dissent from you in that the 
| worthy farmer who has heretofore been 
}a good credit risk but whose credit has 
|been destroyed by the effects of ie 
| drought, should apply to the Red Cro 

|for aid to make possible the retention 
iOf his business. There are many farm- 
{ers in Virginia, who, through no fault 
of their own, have lost practically their 
all by reason of this visitation of provi- 
|dence. These farmers are not objects of 
charity and I would not offer them the 


! 
Female Workers Are De- 
clared to Be More Suscep-) tm any future war of large proportions | ductive capacity of the various sections 
* B 1 d Lead: “the Government will, through a suitable | of the country. _As a consequence, Gov- 
tible to Benzol an ea ‘industrial headquarters, exercise a firm | ernment re Negpeoed agents ot bidding 
i i ! control over American industry to insure} against each other in an effort to pro- 
Poisoning Than Men \ the speedy, efficient and economical satis- cure promptly such articles as they felt 
|faction of its own material needs,” it]/sure they would need. Some plants be- : 
[Continued from Page 1.] ‘was declared by the Assistant Secretary | came greatly overloaded while others| Aerial surveys wood by several Bp” 
: f ‘es that can do demage ,of War, Frederick H. Payne, in an ad-'had nothing to do. Excess amounts of eral departments result in the saving 
nL. hase: i d 0 Society of In-|some it contracted for, while| considerable time and effort in mapping 
, ’ It may surprise you| dress Oct. 17 before the Society of |s items were contrac r, wl Sic 
ES er i y Surprise you | dustrial Engineers, meeting in Washing-| others were initially neglected. Prices| activity and reveal with accurate details 
on Capes St = ae eee ee cto vr + F " began mounting and before long the| undiscovered features of the earth’s sur- 
Senin tontiles,  peniain: canned goods, | Mr. Payne outlined the plans of the) whole industrial machine was thrown Be 2 ae — pe a care 
rubber pottery, and for such usual jobs|War Department for the mobilization of | badly out of gear. Profiteering in some a a 5 nee 4 ioe 
‘ork in telephone exchanges, depart-|industry in time of need. | quarters, discontent in others, and worse | ™e! ; oe : 
 oeigpard ; i ras pub-{ still del tial produc-| . “There is a considerable increase in 
ment stores, steam laundries, and res-' (A summary of the address was pub-| still, serioys delays in essential produc: |) | ber of aerial surveys being con- 
‘ : i j tion were the inevitable results. : * 
taurants, certain safeguards are essen-|lished in the issue of Oct. 18.) The ere 1 ducted mat enlst in thie cdantey. bes in 
tial to prevent sickness and disease. jaddress follows in full text: Ai ait Competition Expected all parte of the world,” it was said, “and 
Despite possible dangers behind the; The War Department activities in| ene | eaiy peeviousty waebasten sections of 
dienes in ene of the industries in which| Which I am particularly interested are | To Be Eliminated \the globe are being mapped with greater 
women are employed, proper precautions | those which bring it into a wit Under the present plan there will be) facility than ever before as the result 
and scientific study can strip women’s | the business world. In my S tig ae no competition between buyers because|of developments in this field.” 
jobs of most of the hazardous aspects—| determined the methods the Army us€S each has been allotted specific concerns} Outstanding aerial surveys by the 
such is the encouraging fact constantly |1n the procurement of current supplies; | with which to deal. Thus oné great! Navy in recent years include the map- 
being stressed by the Women’s Bureau. jand those to be employed in the event | cause of rising prices will be removed.| ping of 13,000 miles of Alaskan forest 
Long hours, night work, wrong seat-!We should be thrust into a eeibili War. | There will be no congestion in some sec-| and charting the entire Cuban coast line, 
ing and posture, bad atmospheric con-| In addition I have the responsibi * .°f | tions and idleness in others, because pro-|the Hydrographic Office said. Plans for 
ditions, abnormal temperature and hu-|4eveloping a plan under which the in-| duction tasks are distributed in accord. | other surveys in which airplanes will 
midity. insanitary facilities, and indus-|4ustrial and economic resources of this| ance with capacity. Finally, since each! play an important part are being meee) 
trial fatigue from whatever cause are| country can be mobilized into an efficient | industrial establishment has been fore-,for the future. 
some of the most obvious and most | national team in the event of war. It is warned of the task it will be expected} Difficulties Overcome | 
easily remedied factors producing ill|of this latter responsibility that I will to perform, the production of essential] ‘The jlasaina taba ste, 208 
health among women. talk to you this morning. ; jmunitions can begin with the least pos-| nished by the Aerial Navigation section | 
Industrial accidents in the United Comparatively few business men ap- sible delay. ; ‘of the Hydrographic Office: 
States levy an appalling toll on wage | preciate how directly they will be affected | In the development of this program | Aerial photography and mapping op-| 
earners and industry every year. Much|by the measures the Government will! the Department has already enlisted the | 
is being accomplished in the way of eau- 
cational campaigns to prevent accidents, | 
but much more remains to be done in 
regard to industrial efforts to eliminate 
causes through improved plant house- 
keeping, better arrangement of equip- 
ment, and more adequate guarding of 
machinery. Additional State data on in- 
dustrial accidents—more accurate, com- 
parable, carefully compiled and analyzed, | 
and separate for men and women—are| 
an outstanding need of the accident-pre- 
vention program. 
Occupational Disease Peril 
Occupational diseases are a much more | 
insidious type of danger, and many em-| 
ployers or employes do not recognize the 
need of precaution. Disabilities of this | 
sort are not understood, because many 
of them are resulting from the use in 
new industrial processes of certain sub- 
stances, such as radium in paint and 
some of the solvents that are appearing | 
in pastes, dyes, and other compounds. 
Research to prevent or to reduce such 
hazards must keep step with changes in 
methods. Some work along this line has | 
already been undertaken by the Women’s 
Bureau, but continued investigation is | 
necessary for solution of these problems. | 
It is imperative that women should | 
not be exposed to the dangers attendant 
upon the use of certain substances in 
manufacture, such as benzol and lead, 
since women seem to be more suscepti- 
ble than men to these types of poison- 
ing, and since the offspring of women 
handling these substances are likely to 
be affected. 
Ounces of prevention as well as 
pounds of cure are offered by the 
Women’s Bureau bulletins tht deal with} 
health and safety standards for women 
workers. The Bureau finds many em- 
ployers forging ahead in such a program, ; 
but many other employers still linger 
noticeably in the vanguard in the march 
of progress. 
China Alters Methods 
Of Wood Construction 


American Practices Replacing 
Old Pagoda System 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

great care by expert workmen, after the 
actual structures had stood the test of 
time. As it was necesSary to pattern 
minutely the details of the hand-made 
model in laying plans for the new struc-| 
ture, the number of designs was neces- 
sarily limited, thus accounting in part 
for the conservation of Chinese architec- 
ture. 

“Wood Construction,” a recent up-to- 
date publication on the efficient use of 
wood in the building and construction 
field, which was prepared by the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization, has 
found its way into this section of the 
Orient, where, according to authoritative 
reports, it has been enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 

American Book Helping 

Although the Committee’s book is par- 
tricularly helpful to American builders 
and contractors, dealing extensively with 
American woods and methods of con- 
struction, it also has been found to be a 
big asset in present day construction in 
China and other countries where Amer- 
ican woods are used. 

“Most of the principles laboriously and 
blindly arrived at and followed through 
the use of cumbersome models are scien- 
tifically and concisely set forth in ‘Wood | 
Construction’,” according to Mr. K. 
Kwan, of Kwan Chu and Company. 
prominent North China architects and 
contractors. 

Mr. Kwan, who is a graduate of the 
University of Illinois, believes firmly that 
the Committee’s publication will result 
in increased use of American lumber in 
China through better knowledge of ef- 
ficient wood construction practices, thus 
emphasizing the point raised by the Com- 
mittee when this project was started. 

It is pointed out by the Assistant 
American Trade Commissioner in Tient- 
sin that Mr. Kwan is well pleased 
with his copy of the book that he 
providing certain portions of it with 
Chinese translations for the benefit of 
his workmen and foremen. 

The handbook, which was prepared by 
leading American architects and engi- 
neers appointed by Herbert Hoover, con- 
tains 700 pages and numerous illustra- 
tions and drawings. It was prepared to 
further the movement for the elimina- 
tion of waste, to increase efficiency in 
construction, and conserve the country’s 
resources. 

Among the topics discussed in the 
publication are the factors affecting the 
use of wood in construction; lumber grad- 
ing, grade provisions, and working 
stresses; principal woods used in building 
and construction; identification of com- 
mon woods; preservative treatment; the | 
use of paints dnd stains; methods of 
preventing termite damage; light build- 
ing construction; millwork; heavy tim- 
ber construction, and temporary con- 
struction. 

The book is now used in every corner | 
the world. 
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needs in the event of another war. Most 


industrialists seem to think that when!tory plans have been drawn up. 


|establishments. In many instances fac- 


While 


}erations supplement ground surveys by | 


|necessarily adopt to meet its material efforts of over 14,000 manufacturing | providing graphic reproduction of terri- 


{tory surveyed, while much time is 
‘saved through the use of airplanes in| 


war comes, if it does, they will begin } lack of funds has prevented the accumu-| penetrating inaccessible areas in map- |! 
to readjust themselves to meet emer-/lation of necessary quantities of jigs,| ping sections which could be visited by | 
gency conditions, with no more indica-| gages, dies and fixtures, yet the question| field parties only with great difficulty. | 


tion of industrial leadership than they 
found at the beginning of the World 
War. Conditions then were unprece- 
dented, and the necessity for national 


future war of large proportions the Na- 


,tion will not permit haphazard opera- 


tion by its industrial establishments any 
more than it will by its armed forces in 
the field. 


It is true that there is no thought of 


|purchasing or otherwise taking posses- 
|sion of privately owned establishments; 


but the Government will, through a suit- 
able industrial headquarters, exercise a 
firm control over American industry to 
insure the speedy, efficient and eco- 


needs. 


Extensive Alterations 
In Factories Required 


Modern war is essentially dual in na- 
ture, combatant and industrial. An idea 
of the importance of the industrial side 
may be gained from the fact that Army 
purchases in the first 12 months of any 
future major conflict will exceed $10,- 
000,000,000. Industry must meet these 
requirements as well as those of the 
Navy, the Shipping Board, and those 
of the civilian population. A great por- 
tion of Army and Navy purchases will 
be in items noncommercial in character 
—that is, articles whose manufacture will 
demand extensive alterations in factory 
layouts and production methods. These 
things require time—and time, in view 
of our limited stocks of existing muni- 
tions, is something we can scarcely af- 
ford to spend. 

Moreover, into the manufacture of 
these articles goes many raw materials, 
for some of which we are dependent, 
upon foreign sources. If our sea com- 
munications should be interrupted, short- 
ages in some of the basic raw mate- 
rials, particularly manganese, rubber and 
tin would soon create a very serious 
condition in our production program. In 
addition to raw materials every manu- 
facturing plant must have an adequate 
supply of labor, money, power and trans- 
portation. Even though the aggregate 
supply of these might be ample, experi- 
ence has shown that under emergency 
conditions their distribution may be such 
as to interfere with and delay produc- 
tion. 

From the above it is easy to appre- 
ciate aims of industrial planning. These 
are: 

(1) To reduce 
period between 
emergency 
can get 


to 
the 


and the 


the minimum the 
declaration of an 
) time when industry 
into mass production, particu- 
larly on essential munitions of war. 
(2) To develop such a system for the 
contr industry that every essential 
facility will be assured of adequate 
amounts of raw materials, power, money, 
labor and transportation. . 


Support of Public 
Said to Be Necessary 
In a long and exhausting war no sys- 
tem can succeed which is not supported 
public opinion. The mass of our 
peovle will, in the long run, support a 


| system only if they are convinced that 


it makes the most efficient use of all our 
resources, and if they believe that the 
burdens and sacrifices incident to war 
are equitably distributed to all classes 
of citizens. Justice, fairness and prac- 
ticability must characterize the plans 
that we adopt. 

With this background we may glance 
for a moment at the actual plans we are 
developing, and the things we hope to 
accomplish through them. 

The gist of our plan for insuring the 
prompt initiation of production of Army 
munitions in the event of war is simply 


| this: 


The War Department carefully calgu- 
lates in time of peace the amounts of 
munitions that would be necessary under 
any given strategic situation. Based on 
information obtained through industrial 
surveys, conducted by its own officials 
and by existing civilian agencies, my 
office apportions the task of producing 
these munitions to the various sections 
of the country in accordance with their 
respective capacities. In each of these 
sections the Army’s representatives, in 


cooperation with individual industrialists, ' 


determine exactly what item of equip- 
ment each factory is best equipped to 
manufacture and what amounts of tha 
item the establishment should be required 
to produce in the event of mobilization. 
Ample provisions are made to avoid in- 
terference with production of Navy 
munitions, that service being given the 
necessary priority to meet the require- 
ments of its special situation. The es- 
sential civilian needs have been estimated 
and ineluded in the whole program. 


has been studied, and methods devised 
to expedite their procurement in the 
event of war. Wherever practicable, 
specifications of Army munitions are 


organization of industry was learned drawn up so as to take advantage of | : ; 4 
only through bitter experience. In any j existing manufacturing processes. Fur-|far_ more time than is needed by air- 


| thermore, the Government does not de- 
mand that a manufacturer 
,entire output of his factory to the pro- 
duction of munitions. This enables him 
to maintain his trade contracts of peace. 
Thus the shift from peace to war produc- 
, tion, and vice versa at the end of the 
; war will not occasion such an abrupt 
change in his activities. To the indus- 
trialist these things are encouraging, for 
they demonstrate to him a governmental 
appreciation of the difficulty attending 


|nomical satisfaction of its own material | = task of ‘changing the product of his 


actory, and assure him of every as- 
| Sistance possible in making such a change 
| if it ever becomes necessary. So much 
|{or the plan devised to govern the initia- 
tion of the Army munitions program. 

In even briefer fashion I will discuss 
; the further aims of industrial 
| ning—nameiy to assure to each essential 
| facility an adequate supply of raw ma- 
| terials, labor, money, power and trans- 
portation and to provide for the equi- 
table distribution of war’s burdens and 
sacrifices. 

These things can de accomplished only 
through intelli j 
\the central government. In time of 
|peace the Nation’s industrial and com- 
mercigl activities result from the work- 
ings of the economic law of supply and 
demand, with a minimum of interference 
by the Federal Government. In war, 
military exigency demands a coordina- 
tion and control of industry that can 
|give but little consideration to the nor- 
mal workings of economic laws. 


Industrial Section 


Of Government Proposed 

Some activities must 
some curtailed, and still other entirely 
new ones must be undertaken. The 
impulse for all these changes must come 
trom the central government, which alone 
Is in position to determine how the mili- 
tary exigency can be met. This neces- 
sarily entails material changes in an 
administrative machinery that was de- 
signed to carry on the vastly different 
governmental duties of peace. In short, 
there must be a purely industrial section 
of the Federal Government, through 
which the President may exercise his 
war-time duties of marshalling all our 
resources to the support of the Nation as 
a whole. 

Plans are being developed to set up 

such An organization. The experience 
of our own and other nations in the 
World War is ow principal guide. From 
a stduy of World War history we learn 
that the central industrial organization 
must be able to control the use of es- 
sential raw materials; prices for materi- 
als and services; the use of transporta- 
tion; priorities in manufacture; trade 
with foreign nations; financing of es- 
sential facilities; as well as to deter- 
mine what are and what are’ not essen- 
tial occupations for individuals. Au- 
thority exercised by the President 
through such a body will rest upon pub- 
lie opinion; legislative action of the Con- 
gress; and upon the war-time power of 
commandeering. 
_ If time permitted it would be most 
interesting to take up in detail some 
of the perplexing problems encountered 
in devising a complete plan for control 
of our industrial life in war. Among 
these, one of the most difficult is that of 
price fixing. Volumes have been writ- 
ten concerning it, and conflicting theories 
have been advanced. At one extreme 
we are told that the Government should 
abolish money during a major war— 
and adopt a system under which every 
individual would be subsisted from Gov- 
ernmentai stocks, and his produetive ef- 
forts rigidly controlled by the Federal 
‘Government. On the other hand, we 
| hear that the Government must not in- 
| terfere with prices in any way—but 
|must be content with minimizing profi- 
teering as far as practicable through 
; excess profit taxes. “Neither of these 
extreme proposals will meet the needs 
of the situation. 


Prices Would Be Fixed 
| By Industrial Body 


be expanded, 


Under the plans we propose, the in- 
dustrial body in the Federal Govern- 
ment will fix prices for materials and 
services. These it will adjust continu- 
ously as the need for adjustment arises. 
Through the trades associations into 
| which American industry has aligned it- 
self, the central organization will keep 
jin close touch with conditions through- 
out the country, In the central organi- 
; zation will be eminent financiers, agri- 
culturists, manufacturers, professional 
men, representatives of labor, of trans- 


This plan will surely prevent the re-| portation systems, and so on. These men 
currence of many major mistakes that| will certainly be no less patriotic than 


characterized our efforts to procure muni-' you and I. 


tions in 1917. To illustrate: 
In 1917, we had no accurate informa- 
tion of the amount of munitions neces- 


. Armed wiih sufficient au- 
. thority, experienced in all the ramifi- 
‘cations of America’s industrial and eco- 
nomic life, and actuated) by high mo- 


}sary, and only hazy ideas of the pro-| tives, their administration of our indus- 


devote the! 


plan- | 


igent control exercised by | 


Climatic conditions which handicap! 
ground parties also affect aerial surveys, | 
yet the increased range of airplane | 
;squadrons in this work results in the 
mapping of areas which would require 


| craft. 
The Cuban coast line survey required 
,only five years, but had it been carried 
|on entirely by boat and by land, the time 
|necessary probably would have been at 
least 10 years. Aerial work in many! 
, cases reduces the time well over 50 per) 
cent. 

The need for ground control points is | 
not reduced by the use of airplanes, but | 
|the problem of locating suitable sites 
jfor signal towers and field stations is; 
| simplified by aerial reconnaissance. Much 
'of the area along the’ Cuban coast was 
of such a nature that it was virtually | 
| inaccessible, yet photographs facilitated 
the problem of selecting suitable sites 
for field stations and indicated means 
of approaching these locations. 

Savings Effected 

Financial: savings have resulted from 
the use of airplanes for reconnaissance 
work; in both the Canadian: and Cuban 
‘surveys the discovery of unsuspected 
topographic features reduced the neces- 
| sity for expensive work in. construction 
programs. 

A broken channel through a coral reef, , 
|which was believed to entirely enclose} 
the harbor of Sagua Grande, Cuba, was 
idscovered by plane. An American sugar | 
mill desired to clear'a channel to the| 
{port and let a contract for blasting! 
| through the reef, basing its expectations | 
on a preliminary survey which indicated | 
the reef was unbroken. The Navy ex- 
pedition took pictures which proved a 
broken channel existed. \ 

The Alaskan expedition discovered sev- | 
eral lakes which will provide a great | 
amount of hydroelectric power and re-| 
vealed a particuiar series of lakes which} 
saved a pulp mill an ultimate expense of | 
$1,000,000. | 

The report of the Alaskan survey by} 
R. H. Sargent, topographic engineer of 
the Geological Survey, says that such dis- ! 
‘coveries justify the costs of the expedi- | 
tions. 





' 


Hidden Lake Discovered 


The building of a pulp mill near Juneau 
was contemplated, Mr. Sargent reported, , 
and the survey of water power resources | 
indicated that about 40 miles of high 
tension lines would have to be built at 
‘tremendous expense and with great dif-| 
ficulty. “This line would have been very | 
costly, the leakage would have been 
great, and the line would have been in 
constant danger of being put out of com- | 
mission by landslides,” he explained. | 
The aerial survey revealed a large lake | 
high in the mountains which ultimately | 
proved to be of great value, since this | 
previously unknown source of: water | 
power was near the site of the mill. 
There was a direct saving to the pulp 
mill operators of $600,000 and an ulti-' 
mate saving of approximately $1,000,000. 

During 1929, the Navy’s party in 
Alaska mapped 13,000 square miles, took 
,467 “oblique photographs” for other | 
Government agencies, and flew a tota) of | 
54,182 miles. The total cost of the sur-| 
vey was $22,291.35, or approximately | 
$1.71 per square mile. 

This expedition was equipped with four 
Loening planes. It worked through aj 
wide range of weather conditions, the, 
lowest temperature being four degrees | 
below zero and the highest 40 degrees 
above zero. Cold at first affected the 
operation of cameras, but research dis-! 
closed means of preventing sticking of | 
the shutters. | 

Work was conducted during the early | 
part of the season between the hours | 
of 8 a. m. and 4 p. m., but as the days | 
grew shorter the working hours were} 
reduced until finally fiights were made | 
only between 11 and 1. 

_ Besides supplying information about ! 
inaccessible areas, the aircraft squad-! 
rons were expected to provide details | 
about rivers, lakes, and mountains in the | 
interior. | 

Total hours spent in the air during | 
the 1929 season numbered 677.40 of which | 
242.95 were spent in mapping operations. 
The party took 25,840 negatives. There | 
trial effort will unquestionably be as ef- 
ficient as any we can hope to obtain. 

In my office we are developing plans 
which we believe will assist the Presi-_| 
dent to organize such a body promptly | 
in an emergency. The statistics we ac- | 
cumulate and the studies and plans that | 
we prepare will be turned over to the. 
industrial organization to enable it to 
begin functioning promptly. 

I need scarcely tell you that the pro- 
gram we have laid out for ourselves is 
far from completion. Nevertheless, with! 
the aid of patriotic professional and busi- | 
ness, men, among whom are many men| 
of this distinguished society, progress is | 
being made. We welcome criticism and 
suggestions—particularly from civilians 
—to the end that our plans will be kept 
up to date, and in complete harmony | 
with developments in the industrial | 
world. 


|sult from the examination of 


ground forces may be mapped are being utilized in increasing volume by 
several agencies of the Federal Government, according to information 


made available on behalf of the Department of the Navy. 


The above 


photograph shows Navy planes engaged in mapping forest regions of 


Alaska, a project which provided information concerning 13,000 square | 


miles of 


were only 18 days ctear enough for 
aerial mapping activity, and rain fell on 


73 of the 104 days during which the : 


party was active. 

The location of lakes and rivers which 
should yield 100,000 horsepower of elec- 
tricity annually may be expected to re- 
these 
Alaskan protographs. These films and 
pictures will be of service to the For- 
est Service, Bureau of Public Roads, 


| Federal Power Commission, Bureau of | 


Fisheries, and International Boundary 


territory. 


Commission in addition to the Geological 
Survey. 
Two Types of Photographs 

Two types of photographs awe taken 
vertical and oblique. The first form can 
| be used for only a small area and the 
| edges of the pictures must be overlapped 
;to compensate for distortion. Oblique 
photographs are taken at an angle and 
cover four to five times as much terri- 
tory. These pictures are changed back 
to a correct perspective and show the 
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Leaflets on Home Economics 


Widely Demanded by Public 


Bureau’s 


Publications Cover Use of Food, Clothing and 


Other Necessities 


Topic IV: Communications: Publications and Records 
In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


Communications. 


Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
The present series deals with 


By Ruth Van Deman 


Chief, Division of Information, Bureau of Home Economics 


ITH the constantly increasing in- 

terest in the scientific side of 

homemaking comes a correspond- 
ing demand on Government research 
agencies for unbiased, authentic in- 
formation on the utilization of food, 
textiles, and other materials in the 
home and on the economic aspects of 
household management. 

The Bureau of Home Economics re- 
ceives the bulk of these inquiries, since 
it is the branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment particularly designated to con- 
duct research on these subjects and 
disseminate the results in a form read- 
ily available to the general public. 
During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1930, in response to this pxpular de- 
mand, 2,925.882 copies of the 44 
printed publications of the Bureau 
were distributed, exclusive of the sales 
by the Government Printing Office. 

Among the home economics publica- 
tions in greatest demand is the re- 
cently inaugurated series of leaflets 
four or eight pages in length. They 
interpret scientific findings in a brief, 
practical way, and with type, illustra- 
tions, and general format following 
modern trends are something of an in- 
novation among Government publica- 
tions. 


x * 


N SARLY 300,000 copies were re- 
quested during the year of the 
three leaflets on beef, pork ‘and lamb. 
They report the new knowledge of 
meat cookery gained through the ex- 
tensive research project in which the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture is cooperating with 25 State ex- 
periment stations and other agencies. 
The recipes in these leaflets illustrate 
the principles of cooking meat accord- 
ing to kind and cut and feature the 
use of a thermometer inserted in, the 
large roasts throughout cooking to in- 
dicate the exact stage of “doneness” 
at the center. Beef can thus be 
roasted precisely to rare, medium, or 
well done, and pork and lamb given 
thorough cooking without undue 
shrinkage. 

Six leaflets on children’s clothing lie- 
wise describe and illustrate the self- 
help garments designed by specialists 
in the Bureau to couple effective util- 
ization of textiles with the modern 
ideas of child training and hygiene. 
Requests for these children’s clothing 
leaflets reached a total of over 200,000 
copies during the year. 

“Good Food Habits for Children,” 
another of the popular leaflets, trans- 
lates the newer theories of child psy- 
chology into a guide to parents in 
teaching their children to acquire a 
normal appetite for the wholesome 
foods essential to growth and health. 
Another leaflet in this series deals 
with the making of ice creams either 
in the mechanical refrigerator or by 
packing in ice and salt. 

a 


ECIPES for the cooking of the 
white-fleshed, delicate-flavored do- 
mestic rabbit in season the year round 
and for réindeer meat now shipped 
from Alaska in considerable quantity, 
comprise other leaflets. Still another 
in constant demand gives the princi- 
ples of egg cookery and illustrates the 


* 


wide variety of egg dishes with 17 
typical recipes. 

“Stain Removal From Fabrics” con- 
tinues the “best seller” among the 
farmers’ bulletins on household .sub- 
jects, with a year’s total of 286,865 
free copies. Second in popularity in 
this series is “Canning Fruits and Veg- 
etables at Home,” which discusses 
briefly the general methods of, prccess- 
ing foods and strongly recommends 
the use of the steam pressure canner 
for corn, beans, peas, and other non- 
acid vegetables. The selection of ‘the 
well-balanced diet for the young child 
and for the family; care cf food in the 
home; the nutritive value of corn, rice, 
milk, and honey, and recipes for their 
use; home baking; the arrangement of 
kitchens for convenience and labor- 
saving; selection of cotton fabrics and 
the utilization of textiles in window 
draperies; methods and equipment for 
home laundering; keeping household 
accounts on the budget plan—are cov- 
ered in other farmers’ bulletins. 

Section™by section the compilation 
on chemical composition of foodstuffs, 
issued by the Department some 30 
years ago and still regarded the stand- 
ard work of its kind the world over, is 
being revised. New data on the proxi- 
mate composition of fresh fruits and 
fruit juices and beef are available as 
printed circulars, and tables on fresh 
vegetables are in press. Another cir- 
cular summarizes the vitamin content 
of 160 food materials studied in scien- 
tific laboratories in this and other 
countries. Prefacing the tables on 
vitamin occurrence is a brief discus- 
sion of the function of vitamins A, B, 
Cc, D, E, F, and G in nutrition, and 
plates showing in a graphic way the 
effect of a supply and a lack of these 
food essentials on laboratory animals. 
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A COMPREHENSIVE bibliography 
‘ on the relation of clothing to 
health giving annotated references to 
1,184 books and articles is included 
among the contributions from the tex- 
tile and clothing division. A list of 
references on garment sizes and bedy 
measurements brings together for the 
first time the literature from trade and 
anthropometrical and other scientific 
sources which have bearing on the im- 
portant economie question of manufac- 
turing patterns and garments to fit the 
majority of American men, women and 
children. The publication of bibliogra- 
phies of this type is preliminary to re- 
search’ on hygienic and economic as- 
pects of clothing and fabrie utiliza- 
tion and is of great service to scien- 
tists in the land-grant colleges and 
other institutions. 

In additign to the publications is- 
sued in.the negular series of the De- 
partment, of Agriculture, 38 articles 
were contributed during the year to 
scientific journals. professional maga- 
zines, and the 1930 Yearbook of Agri- 
culture. These ranged from technical 
reports of mechanical and physical 
tests on 16 cotton and wool fabries to 
find their value for children’s Winter 
play suits, to summaries of laboratory 
study on vitamins in watermelon and 
ripe olives, to general articles outlin- 
ing the research program. Lists of 
these articles and all other publica- 
tions of the Bureau are available on 
request to the division of information. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Communications: Publications and 
Records,” to appear in the issue of Oct. 21, Charles T. Ogle, Chief, Division of 
Records, Department of the Navy, discusses the records and mails organization 


of the Department. 
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insult of telling them that they should 
apply to the Red Cross for a giftgto 
permit them to continue their farm ‘@p- 
| erations. 

Jobs and Credit Needed 

There are two clear divisions. First, 
those unfortunate citizens unable to ob- 
tain employment, and therefore can not 
support themselves and their families; 
second, those who need funds for their 
business operations and who can: fur- 
nish the security of crop liens on their 
,¢rops, but who are unable to furnish 
such credit as will be accepted by local 
banking institutions. 

You mertion the formation of inter- 
mediate agricultural credit associations. 
This has been given the consideration of 
the people of Virginia in a number of 
communities. We have found that such 
corporations require gilt-edged bankable 
paper to an even greater extent than 

| lof&l banking institutions. 

The latter will frequently make loans 
| on the moral character of the applicagft, 
while the intermediate agricultural as- 
sociations will only loan to a very safe 
per cent of the actual value of the prop- 
erty possessed. 

We have reached the conclusion that 
the formation of such agricultural credit 
associations will not be necessary, as the 
need in Virginia is not primarily to fur- 
nish credit to those who can offer gilt- 
edged bankable paper, but is to finance 
those who are normally good credit risks 
and of good character and splendid citi- 
zens, but who temporarily cannot offer 
bankable paper and require moderate 
sums to permit them'to continue in busi- 
ness. 

i Farmers Meet Situation 

Without the desire to be in any way 
controversial, I must therefore disagree 
with you that the Federal Government 
; has offered Jarge resources to aid in this 
emergency, or that the aid so far an- 
nounced is in any way adequate to 
/meet the conditions. 
| If I am correct in my interpretatio 
of what has been done, the Feder 
| Government as such has done one thing 
}only to aid in the emergency, and that 
|is to permit the anticipation of the 1931 
road fund as soon as the projects can 
be approved. 

_I am assuming that the newspaper 
dispatches of today quoting the Comp- 
troller General as ruling against any 
cash outlay of this fund prior to July} 
1, 1931, are incorrect. Even this will 
be of very doubtful value because as 
previously stated this fund must be ex- 
pended on costly roads under drastic 
restrictions, and will only contribute to 
a small degree to the relief of unem- 
| ployment. 

' On the authority, however, of the 
Governor of Virginia I can state that 
Virginia will avail herself to the limit 
of this fund, although I anticipate dis- 
;}appvointment as to its beneficial results. 

We, of course, know in Virginia that 
self-help is-always the best help, The 
individual must do mainly for himself, 
but in disasters of this kind our coordi- 
nated governmental agencies may render 
'the task of the individual less severe. 
The people of Virginia with typical 
| American resourcefulness and determin- 
ation are bravely meeting the situation. 

We are presented with three major 
problems created by the drought com- 
bined with depressed business conditions, 
which apply to industry as ~‘ell as to 
agriculture. First, unemployment; sec- 
ond, means of extending credit to worthy 
| farmers who are unable to present bank- 
able paper; and third, the need of char- 
ity in the event the unemployment can- 
not be relieved. 
| Suggestions for Relief 
{| May I suggest the consideration by 
the National Drought Committee of 
| Some comprehensive plan to relieve the 
conditions existing. I would suey 
|lirst, that Congress meeting in Decent- 
|ber authorize a generous road appropri- 
jation to be met by the States, and to 
| be-expended on cheaper types of cone 
|Struction, so that employment can be 
|given everywhere throughout the State 
|instead of on a few costly projects. 

Then I suggest the extension of reason- 
able credit to worthy farmers to be se- 
cured by crop liens, to be paid back 
next year, without unnecessary restric- 
jtions. I suggest that great relief. could 
be given if the Federal Government 
| would make available in large quantities, 
at low cost, fertilizer, seed, and. feed, 


[Continued on Page 8 ol 
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Schools for Firemen 
Planned in Massachusetts 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 


Boston, Oct. 18. 

The State Fire Marshal, John W, 
|Reth, has asked a group of fire chiefs 
of the State to meet with him Oct. 21 
for the purpose of discussing the possi- 
libity and advisability of instituting a 
{school for both paid and volunteer fire- 
men. 

The conference will take up details 
with regard to the establishment of such 
a school, such as a series of lectures, 
practical training for volunteer depart- 
ments and means of giving volunteer 
firemen some advantages in training 
now restricted to paid departments. Ses- 
sions of the school, according, to Mr. 
Reth, would be held-at different points 
lin the State. ‘« 
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_ Canada (p); hot plates, and instantane-' 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PustisHeD WITHOUT CoMMENT 


Merchants From Cuba to Japan 
Inquiring for Country’s Products 


ARE PRESENTED Herein, BeInc 
BY THe UNITED States DAILY 


| 


Demands Include Hair Dye, Poultry Feeds, Ax) 
Handles, Peanut Roasters and Many __ | 


\ 


A 


opportunities made public today by 
many inquiries received from foreign 


Other Articles 


MERICAN made products ranging from needles to motor trucks are in 


demand the world over, according to the weekly list of foreign Gere 
ey 


the Department of Commerce. 
merchants who wish to buy American 


goods, include those for hair dye, poultry feeds, ax handles, binder twine, 
sail cloth, peanut roasters, automobile jacks, kitchen equipment, wool rugs 
and many other products. z 

The wide range of available markets is indicated by the numerous in- 
quiries forwarded from Australia, Sweden, Cuba, Japan, Scotland, Mexico, 
Java, Italy, Canada, Germany and many other countries mentioned in the 
list. 

Detailed information on the many sales opportunities listed may be had 
upon application to any branch office of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce centrally located throughout the United States. 

The symbol (a) means agency, (p) means purchaser, (a and p) means both, 
(a or p) means either, and (s a) means sole agency, in the Department’s. list, 


which follows in full text: ‘ 


Agricultural Implements: 
Agricultural machinery, 1 
mowing machines, 48125, Bremen, Ger- 
many (a); poultry equipment and sup- 
plies, 48089, Santiago, Cuba (p); 


mumps, 48043, Moedling, Austria (a); 


tractor accessories, 48126, Bogota, Co- 


lombia (a); tractors, 48125, Bremen,| 


Germany (a). 
Automotive Products: 


Automobile accessories, 48035, Vercelli, | 


Italy (p); automobile accessories, 48057, 
Johannesburg, South Africa (a); auto- 
mobile accessories and parts, 
Jagoya, Japan (p); automobile acces- 
Fe and replacement parts, 48056, Win- 
nipeg, Canada (a); automobile tire cas- 


ing and tube vulcanizing machine, elec\ 


tric, 48058, Rangoon, India (p); automo- 
bile wrenches and hydraulic and me- 


chanical jacks, 48081, Stockholm, Sweden | 
(a and p); automobile and truck acces-| 


sories, 48126, Bogota, Colombia (a); au- 


tomobiles and accessories, 48088, Berlin, | 


Gerraany (a); motor cycles and motor 
boats, 48090, Belfort, France (a). 
Chemicals: 

Black, carbon or lamp, 48061, Accring- 
ton, England (a or ‘p); calcium carbide, 
48091, Tenerife, Canary Islands 
carbon black, 48%27, Hanover, Germany 
(a and p); casein, industrial, granular 
and powdered, 48061, Accrington, Eng- 
land (a or p); disinfectants, 48065, Rade- 
beul, Germany (a); dye, hair, nonpoison- 
ous, 48064, Melbourne, Australia (a and 
p); glue, cake, 480638, Singanvore, Straits 
Settlements (p); lacquers, nitrocellulose, 
mnd glues, 48022, Konigsberg, Germany 
(a or p); matches, 48091, Tenerife, 
Canary Islands (a); paints, ready mixed, 
48091, Tenerife, Canary Islands (a); 


melding |"820°8 and razor blades, 48131, Brussels, 


48109, | 


(a); | 


Belgium (a); furnace coal feeders, 
household, small, 48051, Winnipeg, Can- 
ada (a); hardware (brass and copper 
screws, nuts, and hinges), and carpen- 
ters’ and metal-working tools, 48028, 
Rangoon, India (p); hardware, builders’, 
wire, and enameled ware, 48033, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil (a); hardware, builders’, 
land carpenters’ tools, 48027, Winnipeg, 
Canada (a); hardware, household, 48075, | 
Belfort, France (a); hardware, house- 
hold, including aluminum ware and other 
kitchen utensils, 48075, Johannesburg, | 
South Africa (a); hardware, small, 
| builders’, and stainless steel cutlery, 
; 48072, London, England (a); hardware 
/ (wire nails), 48091, Tenerife, Canary Is- 
lands (a); hardware and tools, 48052, 
Johannesburg, South Africa (a); house- 
hold equipment, 48079, Toulouse, France 
(a); kitchen equipment, 48036, Berlin, 
Germany (a and p);_ needles, 48117, 
Milan, Italy (a or p); oil burners, 48040, 
|Rotterdam, Netherlands (a); ranges, 
ovens, and bath stoves, 48026, Munich, | 
Germany (p); soap dispenser, liquid, 
48053, Winnipeg, Canada (a); steel box 
|strapping, 48037, Rotterdam, Nether- 
lands (a or p); steel sheets, 48028, Ran- 
|goon, India (p); tin plate, 48074, Cape 
Town, South Africa (a and p); tin plate, 
48091, Tenerife, Canary Islands (a); 
|tools (pitch forks), 48039, Flavil, Swit- 
zerland (p); well-drilling augers, hand, | 
and equipment, 48038, Madras, India 
| (a). 

Leather: 

Box calf pieces, willows, black glace | 
pieces, gasmeter roundings, kip pieces, 
|kip cheeks, hide roundings, and rem- 
|nants, 48110, Dusseldorf, Germany (a 
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Hearing Ordered 


On Duty on Wool | 
Floor Coverings, 


Tariff Commission to Take 
Evidence Nov. 18. on Rug 
And Carpet Imports as; 
Ordered by Senate 


The Tariff Commission has announced | 
that on Nov. 18, a public hearing will be 
held on “wool floor éoverings, not spe- 
cially provided for,” in the course of the 
investigation ordered by the Senate, when 
it adopted a resolution (S. Res. 3138) 
proposed by Senator Copeland (Dem.), of 
New York. . 

The United States, according to in- 
formation made available at the Commis- 
sion, ranks as the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of ‘wool carpets and.rugs. Great 
Britain, with a highly developed industry, 
ranks second in quantity‘ and value of 
products and is the principal source of | 


|imports of machine-made floor coverings. 


Ranking after Great Britain as the 
principal sources of importation are 
France, Germany and Czechoslavakia, | 
according to the Commission. 

Better Goods Imported 

Under: the Tariff Act of 1922, wool 
floor coverings, including mats less than 
4% by 2% feet, druggets and felt car- 
pets, were dutiable at 30 per cent ad 
valorem. From 1922 to 1928 the impor- 
tations of this class of product increased 
steadily. 

In 1923 importations under the bas- 
ket clause were 107,893 square yards 
valued at $201,745; in 1924 the total was 
150,726 square yards worth $243,167; in 
1927 imports had reached 398,440 square 
yards valued at $1,079,563, and in 1928 
had come to 523,450 square yards worth 
$1,578,374. 

At the same time that the imports 
were increasing, the Tariff Commission 
figures show that on the average a higher 
grade of goods were being brought in 
under this paragraph. In 1923, the aver- 
age value of the importations was $1.27 
a square yard. In 1927 it was $2.70 and 
in 1928, averaged over $3. 

Reasons for Gradation 

The fact that the largest portion of the 
increasing imports were in the more val- 
uable grades of wool floor coverings lead 
the House Ways and Means Committee to 
make a gradation in this paragraph. 
Wool floor coverings, not specially pro- 
vided for, valued at not more than 40 
cents a square foot were left at the 1922 
duty of 30 per cent. However, on wool 
fioor coverings valued at more than 40 
cents a square foot the tariff was in- 


Credit Status of Various 


( 


Countries 


Affected by Depression Analyzed 


* 


* 


Results of Disturbed Conditions in Germany, China, Japan, 
Australia, India and Chile Discussed by Economic Special- 
ist of Department of Commerce 


Effects of disturbed conditions, politi-¢as improved materially in comparison to¢employment, a general decline in build- | 


cal, economic and geophysical, on col-|the situation existent some six months 


ing activity, with retail and wholesale 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


—— 


lections and credits in various countries 


ago. 


were analyzed by the chief of the com- 
mercial intelligence division, A. S. Hill- 
yer, Department of Commerce, in an 
address, Oct. 15, before the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, meeting in New 
York. 

A summary of the address appeared 
in the issue of Oct. 17. Conditions in 
Santo Domingo, Cuba, Peru, Argentina, 
and Brazil were considered in the section 
of the address printed in the issue of 
Oct. 18. The present installment deals 
with Germany, China, Japan, Chile, Aus- 
tralia, India, and other countries. 

The full text proceeds: 


Business in Germany 
Continues at Low Level 


No fundamental change has developed 
in the business situation in Germany, 
which apparently touched bottom in June 
of this year and has since remained at 
a low level, with various industries show- 
ing slightly divergent trends. 

Industrial production generally has 


Shipments against confirmed bank 
credit seems most desirable for American 
exporters except where dealings are with 
old responsible firms. 

While Japan is balancing its exports 
and imports for the first time in many 
years, removed its gold embargo in Jan- 
uary of this year, and is maintaining the 
yen at par, or nearly so, it is, however, 
feeling very severely restrictions on its 
exports of cotton fabrics to China and 
India because of unsettled political con- 
ditions in both countries, also decreased 
sales and falling prices of raw silk to 
the United States, its best customer. 

This causes more or less depressed 
conditions in aH branches of trade and no 
real improvement is looked for during 
the balance of this year. 


Valparaiso Hurt by Decline 
In Nitrate of Soda Trade 


The credit and collection situation at 
| present in the Valparaiso district of Chile, 
| while not as favorable as it was during | 


|1929 and for the first three months of | 


business much below normal, have cre- | 
ated a business depression in_this country 
such as it has not experienced in the 
memory of its oldest inhabitants. 

It seems difficult to forecast when the 
situation will improve. 


Credit Situation 
In India Difficult 


The credit situation in India at this 
time is far from encouraging and it 
is advisable not .to extend credit to any 
but the most reliable and old established 
firms. The general world depression in 
business is largely responsible for this 
condition but the main cause is political 
unrest. 

Money rates at the present time are 
comparatively cheap, but not plentiful 
as banks are extremely cautious in ex- 
tending credit. 

Many moderate size and smaller firms 
are in a doubtful financial position and 
the number of failures has increased con- 
siderable during the past four months 

The piece goods business has been af- 





been curtailed in accordance with the 
hand-to-mouth buying policy of the trade; 


merchandise stocks are not generally con- | : : 
: : | ac very serious siness | 
sidered as excessive. | Secowet ae pe. very 80 ry 


In the Hamburg district there oni situation in the northern part of Chile, 
to be what might be called agfundamental 
readjustment or evolution Hamburg’s | 


1930, is still fair, but one, nevertheless, 
that is giving considerable concern on} 


rate of soda industry have almost elimi- 
nated the small merchant, and caus- 


where changing conditions in the nit-| 


fected more seriously than any other im- 
port item, due to the political movement 
| to boycott all foreign cloth; consequently, 
jlarge stocks are causing financial em- 
barrassment, not only to Indian import- 
ers but foreign exporters. In addition 
to this, a great decrease in the purchas- 


economic life. Commission houses and,| 
brokerage firms in Hamburg, through 
whom most of the business formerly | 
passed, are practically being eliminated. 

Increased Government taxes on com- 
mission houses and brokerage houses | 
made it necessary for them to charge 
more for their services; consequently, 
those formerly dealing through them are 
finding methods of doing business with- 
out their luberesilatiets, many large! 
German firms buying direct instead of 
through those channels, other factors 
contributing to this situation. 

This does not mean that Hamburg is 
not maintaining its position as Germany’s | 
leading port. It does, however, have a 
direct bearing on the financial standing 
of many of the older commission houses, 
and means that Hamburg is becoming | 
more of a center for insurance and for- 
warding only. 

Unemployment, decreased buying 
power, high taxes, political disturbances 


|} wants of the smaller 


ing heavy shrinkage in the volume of 
business of the large business houses of 
Valparaiso and Santiago, 
branches in the north and supply the 
merchants and 
nitrate plants of that section. 


depression in business in the Valparaiso 
district is the ‘et that the prices for 
wheat in the south-central section of 
Chile, or agricultural belt, have dropped 
to such an extent that the farmers have 
been seriously handicapped in meeting 
their financial obligations, wheat being 
the principal crop of this section. Much 
caution should, therefore, be exercised 
in granting credits to Chilean merchants 
in this district. 


Super fluity in Antofagasta 
Of Importers and Distributors 


| Credits of 90 days after arrival of 


goods or documents continue to be those 


which have! 


A secondary cause contributing to the | 


ing power of the masses is evident due 
to a decline in the prices of Indian prod- | 
ucts. 


The campaign to buy India made goods 
seems to be directed principally against 
|the importation of British goods. Ship- | 
ments against confirmed credits or on a 
D/P basis is sound advice to American | 
exporters at this time, except as pre- 
viously mentioned. 

A somewhat better condition, however, | 
|exists in Burma. 

The final installment of Mr. Hill- 
yer’s address summarizing conditions 
affecting world credits will be pub- 
lished in the issue of Oct. 21. 








Difficult Surveys Achieved 
| By Aerial Photographers 
[Continued from Page 4.) 
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'tion of form during processing. 
|ranks second. 


paints, ships’, roofing, and _ building, | or p); kid, black and colored, for uppers, 


creased to 60 per cent. i 





more commonly requested and employed detail accurately. This method is being | 
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Eastern Peaches 
Said to Require ~ 
Speedy Canning — 


| Department of Agriculture 
Finds Carriers Are Faced 
With Problem in Getting 


| Fruit Packed 


| Eastern peaches cannot retain full 

quality more than 72 hours between the 

| tree and the can, according to a state- 
ment on Oct. 18 by the Department of 
Agriculture. : 

| The time of harvesting must be 


watched closely for best results with this 


| fruit, it was stated. The Department’s 
| statement follows in full text: 

| Peach canners in the East are faced 
| with the problem of getting the fruits 
| ripened on the tree but harvested before 
they are too soft to hold their texture, 
| scientists of the Department have ob- 
| served. 

| Charles W. Culpepper and Dr. Joseph 
|S. Caldwell, who conducted the Depart- 


|ment’s studies, found that varieties of 
|peaches grown in the East soften so 
jrapidly in ripening that individual 
| peaches remain in ideal canning condi- 
| tion for not more than 24 to 72 hours. 
| Prior to this they are lacking in flavor 
| and color; later they are so soft that they 
|break down in the canning process. 
| Peaches should be canned on the day 
| picked unless cold storage is available, 
| the scientists found. If picked at the 
proper canning stage some varieties can 
| be kept at 32 degrees for from two weeks 
| to a month in fairly good condition, but 
this is not advised because the flavor de- 


' teriorates, 


Comparisons of Varieties 


When a peach is removed from the 
tree before it is soft-ripe, it never at- 


| tains the rich flavor characteristic of the 


variety at its best. Flavor improves 
during the ripening process, the scien- 
tists found, partly as the result of a pro- 


|gressive increase in sugars and a de- 


crease in acidity and astringency, partly 
by progressive formation of flavoring 
substances, and partly by the solution 
of the middle layer of the cell wall so 
that the contents of the cells come in 


| closer contact with the tongue. 


The J. H. Hale is the best of the 
several varieties studied in respect to 
size, shape} color, texture of flesh, rate 
of softening during ripening, and reten- 
Elberta 
But both are somewhat 
deficient in flavor. Yellow Hiley makes 
a protluct of distinctive flavor, but is 


48128, Surabaya, Java (a and p); paints, 
varnishes, and lacquers, 48060, Marseille, 
France (4); paints and enamels, 48028, 
Rangoon, India (p); soda ash, 48061, 
Accrington, England (a or p). 
Drugs and Pharmaceutical Preparations: 
Medicines, prepared, and pharmaceu- 
ticals, 48062, Berlin, Germany 
pharmaceuticals, 49059, Birmingham, 
England (p);* pharmaceuticals and cos- 
metics, such antiseptic lotions, oint- 
ments, and skin creams, 48131, Radebeul, 


Germany (a); toilet preparations, 48131, | 


Brussels, Belgium (a). 


Electrical Appliances: 


Boxes, outlet, galvanized. and re- 


ceptacle boxes, electric, 48068, Quebec, | 


ous electric water heaters, 48069, Dub- 


& lin, Ireland (p); household electrical 


‘ 


appliances, 48056, Winnipeg, 


48023, Johannesburg, South Africa (a); 


radio apparatus and accessories, 48070, ; 


Montevideo, Uruguay (p); radio receiv- 
ing sets, short wave and accessories, 


48107, Lisbon, Portugal (a); radio set; 
amplifiers, 48066, Milan, Italy (p); re-| 


frigerators, electric, 48136, Barceiona, 
Spain (a); vefrigerators, 
medium priced, 48067, Palermo, Italy 
(a); telephone cables, 48071, Stockholm, 
Sweden (a); trucks, industrial, electric, 
48079, Toulouse, France (a); wiring sup- 
plies and fixtures, electric, 48057, Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa (a). 


Feedstuffs: 


Cattle feed (oilseed cakes, fodder, 
flour, and meat meals), 48093, Berne, 
Switzerland (a); copra cake, 48097, 
Hamburg, Germany (a or p); fish meal, 
48129, Hamburg, Germany (a); poultry 
feeds, 48089, Santiago, Cuba (p). 


Foodstuffs: 


Breakfast foods (rolled oats), 48105,/ 


Bogota, Colombia (a); butter, 
Tenerife, Canary Islands (&); canned 
foods, 48130, Vienna, Austria (a); 
canned fruit, 48101, Paris, France (a); 
canned fruit, meats, vegetables, etc., 
48092, Bulawayo, South Africa (s. a); 
canned fruit, and condensed milk, 48091, 
Tenerife, Canary Islands (s a); canned 
meat and fish, especially salmon, 48095, 


48091, 


Turin, Italy (s a); canned pineapples, | 


fruit sirup, juices, and vegetables, 
48025, Paris, France (s a); coffee, green, 
48093, Berne, Switaerland (s a); 48103, 
Helsingfors, Finland (s a); colonial 
products, 48025, Paris, France (s a); 
confectionery, 48091, Tenerife, Canary 


@slands (s a); flour, 48026, Paris, France | 


(s a); 48091, Tenerife, Canary Islands 
(s a); 48095, Berne, Switzerland (s a); 
48096, Tegucigalpa, Honduras (s a); 
48105, Bogota, Colombia (s a); flour, 
‘good quality, 48024, Bogota, Colombia 
(a); foods, infants’, 48091, Tenerife, 
Canary Islands (a); fruit (apples, 
pears, etc.), 48025, Paris, France (a); 
fruit (oranges), 48106, Alexandria, 
Egypt‘ (a); fruit, dried, 48098, Hamburg, 
Germany (a); fruit, dried, and apricot 
kernels, 48097, Hamburg, Germany (a 
or p); fruit, dried (prunes, etc.), 48025, 
Paris, France (a): frvit, fresh and dried, 
48101, Paris France (a); fruit marma- 
lades, 48091, Tenerife, Canary Islands 
(a); fruit (western apples), 48100, 
Konigsberg, Germany (a); ginger ale 
essence or extract, 48102, Helsingfors, 
Finland (a); grain (wheat and corn), 
48025, Paris, France (a); 48093, Berne, 
Switzerland (a); groceries, 48091, 
Tenerife, Canary Islands (a); 48092, 
Bulawayo, South Africa (s a); grocery 
specialties, 48104, Toronto, Canada (a); 
hams, and lard, 48101, Paris, France 


(a); .-hams and bacon, 48094, Durban, | 
South Africa (a); lard, 48093, Berne, | 


Switzerland (a); 48105, Bogota, Colom- 
bia (a); packing house products, 48130, 
Vienna, Austria (a); rice, 48104, Bogota, 
Colombia (a); sugar, lump, novelty, 
48099, Frankfort, Germany (p); sugar 
and tea, 48091, Tenerife, Canary Islands 
(a); vegetables, dried, 48025, Paris, 
France (a). 


Tron, Steel, Hardware: 
» Aluminum ware, 48091, Tenerife, Ca- 


nary Islands (a); cutlery, including 


(a);| 


Canada | 
(a); household machines and apparatus, | 
electric, 48036, Berlin, Germany (a or} 
p); meters, A. C., single-phase, electric, | 


electric, | 


| rubber transmission belting, 48083, Sale, 


48078, Goteborg, Sweden (a and p); kid! 
leather, 48119, Lima, Peru (a)¢ leather, | 
'48041,.La Guaria, Venezuela (a); leather | 
jand tanning extracts, 48077, Hamburg, 
|Germany (a); patent leather, sides, and | 
kips, black and c@lored, glazed kid and} 
calf, sterling kid and colt, velvetta calf, 
1and white buck, 48076, Hamburg, Ger-; 
many (a). 


Lumber and Products: 

Handles, hickory, for axes, hammers 
and hatchets, 48029, Stockholm, Sweden 
(p). 
| Machinery: 
| Abattoir machinery and equipment, | 
jineluding refrigerating plant, 48047, 
|Tampico, Mexico (p); air compressors, | 





| paint spraying equipment, and expand- 
ing reamers, 48081, Stockholm, Sweden 
(a and p); confectionery machinery for 
small penny lines, including packaging 
and wrapping equipment, 48082, Pre- 
toria, South Africa (p); ice-making 
|machinery, 48136, Barcelona, Spain (a); | 
ice-making and refrigerating machinery, | 
48079, Toulouse, France (2); laundry, 
machinery, power and hand operated, 
mainly mangles and dry _ cleaning 
presses, 48112, Johaanesburg, South 
flour making Machinery (complete in-| 
ing sheet, mill machinery, 48080, Mont- | 
real, Canada (p); packaging and wrap- | 
ping machinery, automatic, for straws in| 
paper containers, 48042, Florence, Italy 
(p); refrigerating machines, 48026, Mu- 
nich, Germany (p); tapioca starch and 
flour making machinery (ocmplete in- 
istallation), including washers, knives, 
grinding milis, presses, heaters, and cen- 
trifugals with pumps and accessories, for 
plant with capacity of 5 tons daily, 
48111, Habana, Cuba (p); textile ma- 
chinery, 48043, Moedling, Austria (a); 
turbines, steam, 48043, Moedling, Aus- 
tria (a). 


Minerals: 


Cement and mosaics, 48091, Tenerife, 
Canary Islands (a); copper, raw and 


old and scrap metals, 48108, Berlin, Ger- 
many (a and p); metals, old, and metal 
waste, such as old copper, brass, tin, and 
antimonial lead, 48050, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a or p); tiles, Dutch, 48033, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil (a). 

Motion Pictures: | 


‘Sound synchronization films, comedies, 
short subjects, and features, 48138, 
Acora, Gold Coast, Airica (a or p). 
Paper and Paper Goods: i 

Bags, paper, 48091, Santa Cruz; Ca-| 
nary Islands (a); box tops, paper, thin, 
ornamental, for soap, confectionery, etc., 
48133, Rotterdam, Netherlands (a); 
printing and writing papers, 48113, | 
Wellington, New Zealand (s a). 
Petroleum Products: 

Candles, stearin, 48091, Santa Cruz, 
Canary Islands (a); gasoline, baume 54 
degrees or up, 48109, Nagoya, Japan 
(p); oils and greases, technical, 48130, 
Vienna, Austria (a). 

Rubber Goods: 

Druggists’ rubber sundries, including | 
hot-water bags, and ice bags, 48030, 
Shanghai, China (a); footwear, including 
boots, overshoes, canvas rubber-soled 
shoes, heels, and soles, 48118, Sale, Eng- 
land (s a); hose, rubber, industrial, and 


| 


England (s a); sport rubber goods, 
48082, Habana, Cuba (s a); tennis shoes, 
48134. Milan, Italy (a); tires, automo- 
bile, 48035, Vercelli, Italy (0)';''tires and 
inner tubes, automobile, 48048, Barce- 
lona, Spain (a). 

Shoes and Leather Manufactures: 

Shoe dressing, 48091, Tenerife, Canary 
Islands (a); shoe findings, 48046, Tegu- 
cigalpa, Honduras (a); shoe manufac 
turing materials, and shoe _blacking, 
48041, La Guaira, Venezuela (a); tennis 
shoes, 48134, Milan, Italy (a). 


Soaps: 


Soap, blue mottled, household, 48091, 
Tenerif2, Canary Islands (a). 





Specialties: 


| 
48115, Kitchener, Canada (p); brushes, 


electrolyte, copper wire, scrap brass, and | p 


; been prohibited. Under the wide,¢ .ini- 
|tion*of industrial undertakings in the 





Advertising articles, 48033, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil (a); advertising display cards, 
stock picture cut-outs, and specialties, 





The new rate written by the Ways and 
Means Committee was approved in turn 
by the House, the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee and the Senate itself to become 
law on July 16 when President Hoover 
signed the Tariff Act of 1930. This is 
the rate the Tariff Commission is now in- 
vestigating by direction of the Copeland 
resolution. 

Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, New 
York and New Jersey are the center of 
the United States wool floor covering 
industry, according to the Commission. 


shaving and toilet, 48131, Brussels, Bel- 
gium (a); fishing tackle, light, jointed 
rods, lines, and creels, 48035, Madrid, 
Spain (a); fountain pens, 48116, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil (a); furniture, household, 
48044, Bogota, Colombia (a); glassware, 
including ‘tumblers, cheap, 48119, Lima, 
Peru (a); glass and earthenware, 48033, | 
Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); greeting cards, 
Christmas, private, ‘48118, Wellington, | 
New Zealand (s a); guns and pistols, 
hunting, 48117, Milan, Italy (a or p);| 
household appliances, ,48033, Sao Paulo, | 
Brazil (a); ice boxes, 448136, Barcelona, | 
Spain (a); ink, writing, 48091, Tenerife, 
Canary Islands (a); musical instruments, 
and phonograph records, 48084, Delft, 
Netherlands (p); office appliances, 48033, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); office novelties, 
48114, Berlin, Germany (p); orthopedic 
supplies, artificial feet and arms, trusses, 


have depressed business conditions all| in the commerce of the Antofagasta dis- 
over Germany. Nevertheless, in spite of | trict of Chile. 
political clouds oy the horizon at present,! During the last several months no im- 
there is no more reason than before to| portant firms of Antofagasta are re-| 
doubt the soundness of Germany’s eco-} ported to have failed. Several import-| 
nomic position. Her troubles are to a|ing and distributing houses, however, | 
large extent political and phychological,| have voluntarily liquidated their busi-| 
and there is no reason in the physical | nesses. 
set up of things why the country cannot; Other liquidations may occur. One | 
achieve a fine measure of prosperity and | banker gives as his opinion that in order | 
continued development. to have the commercial interests of the! 
In spite of everything, German exports ; 
are holding up well, better, in fact, than | less than 30 per cent of the merchandis- 
many of her competitors. |ing establishments will need eventually 


. . ° |to discontinue business. 
Depression in China Due 


To Political Unrest | time. 


_Although general world wide depres-!jocal customers. Stocks of most classes | 
sion has some effect on business condi-| of staple merchandise in common de-, 
tions in China, unsettled conditions in| mand are believed to be much larger | 
the country itself are responsible for|than conditions in the commerce of this | 
the business situation now existent,| district would appear to justify. 
which can be described as most unfavor-! ‘The heavy discount of about 7% per 
able. ' ...._|eent at which the Australian pound now | 
: Pessimism and depression are existing | stands with reference to London ster- | 
in practically every trade center of China |]ing drastic measures taken by the Aus- | 
with no improvement in sight; however, | tralian government to restrict imports, | 
it can be said that import stocks are| by such measures, as the 50 per cent! 
low, but business is being done on a hand- | surcharges over existing and already | 
to-mouth basis. ‘ ~ l|high tariff rates, actual prohibition of | 
_ Depreciation of silver exchange values| many basic commodities—some 57 items | 
is an added obstacle to trade; but mer-! being included—are making it very dif- | 
chants seem to be adjusting themselves | ficult for American exporters to sell in 
somewhat to these conditions and, in the that market. 
south of China, collections are reported! 


Exporters to Antofagasta should 


High laber costs in spite of much un-! 





abdominal belts, hernia belts, vest grips, 
etc., 48031, Cairo, Egypt (a); peanut 
roaster and corn popper, combination, 
electric, 48045, Matamoros, Mexico (p); 
pottery, enameled, and demijohns, 48091, 
Tenerife, Canary Islands (a); sewing 
machines, 48054, Merida, Mexico (a); 
sporting goods and athletic equipment, 
48052, Habana, Cuba (s a); toys, 48053, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); toys and games, 
48116, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a). 


Textiles: 


Bags, cotton, jute, and burlap, low 
prices, 48102, Helsingfors, Finland (a); 
ags, flour, 48122, Johannesburg, South 
Africa (a); bathing costumes, 48121, 
Milan, Italy (a); belting, camel hair, red, 
48135, Baghdad, Iraq (a); cloth for mak- 
ing powder puffs, 48085, Imazu-cho, Ja- 
pan (p); cordage, 48091, Tenerife, Ca- 
nary Islands (a); cotton denims, suiting 
drills, sheetings, and prints, 48137, As- 


| uncion, Paraguay (a); cotton duck, 48122, 


Johannesburg, South Africa (a); cotton 
tickings, 48120, San Juan, P. R. (a and 
p); dry goods, 48038, Sao Paulo, Brazil 
(a); elastic and webbing for corsets, or- 
thopedic use, ete., 48031, Cairo, Egypt 
(a); hemp, Manila, 48097, Hamburg, 
Germany (a or p); hosiery, 48025, Paris, 
France (a); hosiery, cotton, and rayon, 
48087, Tegucigalpa, Honduras (a); lino- 
leum and oilcloth, 48025, Paris, France 
(a); overalls and work clothes, 48046, 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras (a); pads, sani- 


|tary, 480380, Shanghai, China (a); rain- 


coats, tweed, with caps to match, inex- 
pensive, women’s, 48049, Oslo, Norway 
(a); rugs, wool, 48132, Quebec, Canada 


| (p); sail cloth, cotton and silk, 48128, 


Surabaya, Java (a and p); sport wear, 
48032, Havana, Cuba (s a); _ twine, 
binder, 48086, Dundes, Scotland (a and 
Pp); underwear, children’s, 48124, Nai- 


| robi, British East Africa (a); underwear, 
| women’s, elastic step-in girdles, garter 


belts, brassieres, and corsets, #8034, La 
Paz, Bolivia (a); wearing apparel (chil- 
dren’s wool clothing), 48124, Nairobi, 


| British East Africa (a); wool goods, 


48123, Cali, Colombia (a). 
Hong Kong Limits Child Labor 


The Hong Kong government has re- 
cently issued further regulations concern- 
ing the employment of women and chil- 
dren under the industrial employment of 
women and children ordinance of 1922. 
The employment of women and children 
in factories or industrial undertakings is 
now forbidden between the hours of 9 
p. m., and 7 a. m., and the employment 
of any child under the age of 12 years 
in any industrial wndertaking has also 


ordinance, the new regulations mean the 
virtual ab@lition of young child Jabor in 
the colony. (Department of Labor.) 


ONE will always 
stand out 


Collections are unusually slow at this | 


used extensively in Canada. ; 
Aerial surveys have been féund of in- 
calculable value in the unexplored Cana- 


dian northwest where the season is so} 
short and travel is so difficult that mak- | 


ing of topographic maps by land parties 
is almost impossible. 
able maps of this section 
the location of waterways, the only 
routes of travel. The mapping season 
is no more tan four months, and even 


are based on 


Antofagasta district properly served no | when working along waterways progress | 


\is limited to seven or eight miles daily. 
‘By airplane: 1,680 square miles recently 
| was mapped in three hours. Canadian 
survey parties using airplanes very ex- 
|tensively have covered and mapped in 


; be unusually careful not to oversell their | retail 125,000 square miles of previously | 


unsurveyed country, much of which never 
had been penetrated. 

One small lake in Canada took two 
weeks to map in 1879; this same lake 


has been resurveyed recently by plane} 


in a few hours. The plane photographs 
resulted, also, in maps which showed 
clearly much greater detail about the 
territory charted. 

Although considerable effort and time 
are saved, land surveys can not be re- 
placed entirely by aerial surveys at the 
present stage in development. Every 
aerial survey must be supplemnted by 
a certain amount of ground work, while 


countries where poor weather if fre- | 
| quently experienced may take a long} 


time for mapping. 


o half truths! 


Chesterfield says it with 
“MILDER ... and BETTER TASTE” 


© 1930, Liccerr & Myzas Tosacco Co, 


Most of the avail- | 


{too irregular in shape and too soft. 
| Early Rose makes an attractive product 
of good dessert quality but is too small. 
Belle is generally superior to the other 
white-fleshed varieties in flavor, but its 
tendency to soften in processing—al- 
though not worse than some others in 
this respect—makes it necessary to pack 
\the fruits carefully. Hiley is somewhat 
deficient in flavor and is small and soft. 
These same deficiencies are so pro- 
nounced in the Arp that it has no can- 
ning possibilities. Carman is the least - 
satisfactory of all the varieties studied 
by reason of its habit of ripening un- 
evenly on the two sides and its exces- 
sive softening in processing. 

A detailed report of this study has 
| been printed in Technical Bulletin 196- 
T, “The Canning Quality of Certain 
Commercially Important Eastern 
Peachés,” which can be obtained from 
the Office of Information, U. 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. 


Salmon Spawn Where Born 

The adult red salmon will invariably 
return to the stream where it was 
spawned, to spawn itself and then die. 
The small salmon then -swim down 
stream to reach the open sea where they 
mature and they in turn return un- 
erringly to the home waters to duplicate 
the process. (Bureau of Fisheries.) 
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Patent on ack for Toy Electric Trains 
Sustained by Court in Infringement Suit! 
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Indemnity Claim of Branch of Labe 
‘Union Against National Body Upheld 


Bankrupte y—Distribution of estate—Claims provable—Lessor's claim for breach | 


| Provision of Constitution for Settlement of 


of lease— ' 


A lessor of premises in Massachusetts, on bankruptcy of lessee after his aban- 
donment of the premises during the term of the lease, did not have a provable 


. State of Art Reviewed in Detail inOpinion Finding Claimant Had De- 


vised Patentable Product; Factors Used to Determine 
Inventive Quality Discussed 


New York, N. Y. 


L. Gressrorp HANDY AND 
THe LIONEL CORPORATION 


Vv. 

AMERICAN FLYER MANUFACTURING Co. 
District Court, S. D. New York. 
Equity No. 45-245. 

Jor. B. LiperMaN (JoHN M. COLE, 

ALTER HarRIsON and GEORGE 

ScuL, of counsel) for plaintiffs; Ros 

ert B. Kuivicore (Davip P. 

HAUPTER of counsel) for defendant. 

Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 18, 1930 

Coxk, District Judge.—This is a patent 
infringement suit involving Patent No. 
1686416 to L. Gessford Handy for “track 
for toy electric trains.” The application 
was filed Nov. 19, 1921, and the patent 
issued July 19, 1927. Claims 2, 3 and 5, 
only are in issue. 

The plaintiff, Handy, is the patentee 
and owner of the patent, and the plain- 
tiff, Lionel Corporation, is the exclusive 
licensee, under a license granted Sept. 22, 
1926, by which Handy receives a royalty 
on each embodiment of the invention sold. 
Between July 19, 1927, when the patent 
issued, and Jan. 1, 1980, the Lionel Cor- 
poration manufactured and sold 114,467 
special track sections under the patent. 


Features of Device 
Are Described 


The defendant, American Flyer Manu- 
facturing Company, is an Illinois corpo- 
ration, and has for many years manu- 


factured and sold toy trains, tracks and) her, 1920, a description of the invention, 


; ;| with an accompanying sketch, was pre- 
turers of such toy trains, tracks and} p & 
were the! 


equipment. In 1921, the only manufac- 
equipment in this country 
American Flyer, Lionel, and Ives compa- | 
nies; and today these same three compa- | 
nies, with one other, practically domi- 
nate the American field. 


The manufacture and sale by the de- 
fendant of the special track section al- | 
leged to infringe is admitted, and _inas- | 
much as it is identical with the Handy | 
section, no question of infringement is 
involved if the Handy patent is valid. 
The only defense relied on is invalidity. 

Toy tracks for trains have been known 
for many years and are noW well stand- 
atdized. They are either of the two-rail | 
type, in which the engine is driven by a 
spring, or of the three-rail type, in which 
the engine is equipped with an electric! 
motor and takes its current from the 
wheel-bearing rails and the third rail. 
Inasmuch, however, as the Handy patent 
relates to the three-rail type discussion ! 
will be confined to that type. 

The three-rail tracks are prepared in 
sections, with uniform rail spacing, and 
metal cross ties. The rails of each sec- 
tion have metal conducting pins adapted 
to fit into the corresponding rails of ad- | 
joining sections so as to form continuous 
rails of any length or of any desired 
number of sections. Invariably the tracks 
are operated as endless systems, as 
circles, figure eights and the like, thereby 
permitting uninterrupted running of the 
train around the track. 


Specifications of 
Patentee Quoted 


In his specification Handy states: 

“Heretofore it has been common to 
make up the track for electric toy trains 
to include three rails, as 1, 2, and 3, the 
central rail, as 2, being insulated from 
the others, and arranged to carry one 
side of the circuit, the opposite side being 
carried by the two outside rails. * * * 

“Each of the rails of these sections 
have metallic pins, as 4, at one end 
thereof, adapted for entry pockets, as 5, 
ef adjacent sections, so as to hold the 
sections together.” 

He describes his invention generally as 
follows: 

“According to the present invention, 
however, one of the outside rails, as in 
figure 2, is insulated irom rails 1 and 2, 
and has its connecting pin, as 6, made 
also of insulating material, so that said 
rail 3 of this section will be insulated 
from the rail 3 of the next adjacent sec- 
tion in both directions. 

“The three rails of a section are con- 
nected together by cross ties, 12, which 
usually are of conductive material. The 
manner in which the rail 3 is insulated 
from the other rails may take any de- 
sired form, but preferably consists in 
placing a suitable piece of insulating 
material, as 13, about the lower portion 
of the rail where the rail is engaged by 
the retaining fingers, 14, of the tie. This 
manner of insulating the rail 3 is the 
same as is now in common employment 
for insulating the rail 2, as illustrated.” 

The Handy special track section is 
exactly the same as the regular sections 
except. for (1) the insulating pins at the 
ends of one of the wheel-bearing rails in 
the special section; and (2) the insula- 
tion of that rail from the metal ties. The 
effect of this construction is to create a 
“dead rail section” in one of the wheel- 
bearing rails that when wires are 
connected from the operative device to 
that dead rail section and also to the 
central or “third” rail and the train is 
running a “shunt” or “parallel” circuit is 


i 


2 
De 


so 


set up independent of the circuit for the | 


engine motor. 
the operation of the motor of the engine 
even though the operative device may be 
disconnected and vice versa. 

Section of Old 

Track Reconstructed 


Claim of the patent is for a part 
only of the Handy construction. It calls 


» 


for a track section with three rails and | 


connecting ties and with each of the 
three rails insulated from the other rails 
of the section, one of the rails having 
open ends with insulating 
pins. Claim 5 calls for an “article of 
manufacture” consisting of a “unitary 
track section” interchangeable with a 
regular track section and permitting the 


; + 
*were produced at the trial and bear no}; 


| patentable. 


| Defendant Said to Have 


This shunt circuit permits , 


connecting | 


Chill shows a central rail with 
marks of doubtful authenticity. About| “dead” portion d separated by air gaps| 
at either end and with a conductor wire 


Christmas, 1919, Handy embodied his | ®* el! 1 R 
invention in an old toy track system he| bridging the dead portion and connecting 
. fs the two end portions. An air gap e is 


| had used in previous years. In order to! ‘ 1 
| accomplish this he reconstructed a sec-|also disclosed near the middle‘ of the | 
‘tion of his old track by insulating the | Wheel rail ¢ and servces as an insulation 
| sails with paper and inserting insulating |0f that portion of the rail. There is,| 
| pins at the ends of the “dead” rail. He’! however, no insulation at each end of; 
| also made an operating semaphore and a/ &ny one of the rails of the section, thus | 
j crossing-gate. Then the special track | admittedly, making it impossible for a} 
r fitted into| Single section of Chill to be placed in a| 


section, as reconstructed, was ! : : ail ae ‘ 

| the existing system, and the operating | regular three-rail sy stem so as to operate 

| devices were attached by wires, and the | of bn .. way as will a single section 
of Handy. 


| whole system worked, : : 

The Theofolis patent, No, 1382691, is 
also open to objection as a reference, in- 
| Practice Established fey tag gyi F ae 

Many of Handy’s friends and neighbors | Handy’s reduction ‘to practice in Decemn- 
saw the system with the devices in opera- ber, 1919. This patent shows a signal in| 
tion on ig ema of a - a —* a “shunt” circuit operating somewhat the 
of them have testified at the trial. same as the Handy arrangement. The 

j have no doubt, therefore, that Handy re- | defendant’s expert, Boyle, testified, how- 
| duced his invention to practice in Decem- jever, that— 

| ber, 1919. Nor do I think that this date '.; = 

lis to be discredited by his subsequent the Theofolis the 
;statement in the interference proceed- 
ings, in which he claimed December, 1920, 
and not December, 1919, as the date when 
| he completed his invention. This state- ~) 2 . 
ment was clearly an inadvertent error on Signalling Practice Is 


Handy’s part, and it has been satisfac- Referred — Priot drt 


torily explained in such a way as com- to 
pletely to straignien out the record. Boyle was referreing in this testimony 
During the Christmas period of 1920/to a supplemental bar, 17, extending 
along the inner side of the track rail to 


Handy again set up and operated his toy l r } 
track system with the special section and | Which the signal was connected. This 
ithe operating devices shown at Christ-|@!Tangement 1s radically different from 
'mas the previous year. Later, in Decem- Handy’s, where a portion of the track 
rail is utilized as a dead section. I am: 


clear, therefore, that Theofolis does not 
pared, and on Dec. 30, 1920, Handy wr-te have the Handy construction or method 
to a patent attorney in Washington en- of operation. 
closing the description of the sketch, and| The patents to Balzar, 1097160; Hum- | 
requested that the Patent Office records ; mei, 1153922, and Helberg, 1165252, are. 
be examined to ascertain if the idea was/concedly farther removed from Handy 
than Chill and Theofolis, and it will be 
Subsequently. and on Mar. 16, 1921, sufficient for the present purpose to say | 
Handy wrote the Lionel Corporation, one /| that they have been examined, and con- | 
of the plaintiffs in this action, enclosing | tain nothing invalidating the Handy! 
a photostatic copy of the patent drawing patent. 
of the special track section, and a descrip- The defendant has also referred. as 
tion of the invention, and asking if they part of the prior art, to the practice of 
were interested in acquiring the rights of | railroad signaling on the steam and elec- 
the invention. These papers were re- tric railroads of the country, The system 
turred by the Lionel Corporation Mar. of the Boston Elevated Railroad, as de- |! 
24, 1921, with a statement that they did scribed in the “Railway Signal Dirction- 
not “see anything of interest in the speci-!| ary, 2d Edition, published in 1911 is 
fication.” Yet, in May, 1921, the Lionel |cited as a typical illustration of the pre- | 
Corporation commenced to advertise for | vailing practice on these roads, I find, | 
sale a special track section identical with | however, little similarity in the arrange- | 
the Handy section, and about July, 1921, ment of the two systems. The circuit of | 
this special section first appeared in the the standard railroad is a “normally | 
regular Lionel catalogue, deliveries to} closed circuit,” whereas, Handy’s circuit | 
customers being made in September,'is of the “normally open type.” Fur- 
1921. thermore, the system of the Boston Ele- 
vated Railroad had separate sources of 
energy for the motor and signal, instead | 
of one source for both motor and signal, 
; with Handy. 


{ . 
Date of Reduction to 


insulated section and 
rail are made in two pieces, separate | 
from each other; whereas, in the Handy 
patent, the insulated rail and insulated 
section are one.” 


> 


Copied Construction 
The appearance of the Lionel special “ 
section prompted Handy to file his patent Defendant Claims Disclosure 


application on Nov. 19, 1921, but it was . . 
not until July 19, 1927, that the patent From Own Experience 
Reference is also made to part of a 


actually issued. 

In the meantime, and in February, book printed in 1910, entitled “Railway 
the defendant commenced advertising the Signaling,” showing the “principles of 
infringing structure for sale. This struc- operation” of “‘normally closed track cir- 
ture is a complete replica of the Handy | cuits” for three-rail systems, and *‘nor- 
section, and has been sold by the defend- | mally open circuits” for two-rail systems. | 
ant continuously since 1922. Manifestly, these citations have little 

At the trial the defendant insisted|bearing on the questions presented in 
that it secured nothing from Handy; but this case, except to emphasize the fact! 
it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that | that the problems confronting toy track ! 
the appearance on the market of the)|manufacturers are far removed from 
Handy section, as manufactured by those encountered in the operation of 
Lionel in 1921, was what prompted the standard railroads. 
manufacture and sale of the infringing; Finally, the defendant strongly urges 
structures by the defendant in 1922. This | that its own experience and practice in 
inference is particularly compelling, in- the manufacture and sale of toy tracks 
asmuch as the American field for the fully disclosed the Handy invention. 
manufacture and sale of toy tracks was Originally, the defendant manufactured 
very narrow in 1922, and obviously each a two-rail track, and, in order to light | 
manufacturer was fully informed of the | the locomotive, insulated one of the wheel 
competitive lines of his rivals. I see no rails of one of the sections from the 
reason to doubt, therefore, that the de-| other wheel rail, and connected a battery 
fendant copied the Handy construction.' directly to that dead portion of the rail. 

Did it have a right to do so? The de- | This necessitated a specially constructed 
fendant contends that it did because, as locomotive, due to the fact that the 
asserted, Handy merely applied well- wheels had to be insulated from each 
known general principles, and produced other; otherwise there would have been a 
nothing new in the art. But that is a short circuit from one wheel to the other 
familiar defense to every meritorious in- through the axle, and the lamp would not 
vention. And, as stated by Judge Hough | have lighted. 
in Kurtz v. Belle, 280 Fed. 277, 282, Then for some years, commencing in 
“*Hindsight,’ or wisdom after the fact,|1915, the defendant manufactured and 
has always been looked upon with dis- | sold to the Department of Railway Sig- 
favor” in passing the validity of naling in Chicago, for educational pur- 
patents. poses, a two-track system, in which a 


Factors in Deciding Wheel rail of one section was insulated 


: at its ends with wooden pins, and also 
On Invention Noted from the other wheel rail, a battery being 
There are no fixed rules for determin- 


connected to this dead rail portion and 
s se er A to the other wheel rail. There was also ¢ 
in nV a « 7. > . . . . 7 = a sO a 
ing ir om, It is “to be decided on lamp in circuit with the battery, which 
e evidence,” and the question of in-| ya, lighted by the passage of the trai 
sspears “may be answered differently | tye operation of this twortveck Sakeuer ie 
, sons vane ‘ Sateen : “tre sys Ss 
ake co tor . ae Be wg fully explained in a manual entitled 
plicity,” Sian oe EB, : it a sim-'“Course in Railway Signal Engineering 
eet ae apness, “utility, “commer- | for Steam and Electric Railways,” copy- 
| cial success and prior unsuccessful ex- | »ighted in 1914, and used by the Demar 
| Perimentation,” are among the “canons! ment of Railway Signaling in it — 
of decisions” indicated by the courts. Se ae ae 
(Kurtz v. Belle (supra); Smith v. Good- 


with its students. 
year, 98 U. 8. 486; Maitland v. Goetz, 86| Insulation Feature 
. 124; Frost v. Cohn, 119 F 505; | n: . 
® Toms V hn, 119 Fed. 505; Discussed in Manual 


National v. Interchangeable, 106 Fed. 
693.) And the citation of many prior art This manual contains the follow ing at 
references, none showing a solution of! pages 121 and 129; 
the problem presented, is persuasive evi-| “The student will notice that the track 
dence of invention. (Scott y. Fisher, 145| furnished with the outfit differs in 
Fed. 915, 916; Forsythe y, Garlock, 142|many respects from the track met 
| Fed. 461, 463.) Measured by these stand-| With in actual railroad work. The most | 
ards the Handy arrangement, although | important difference, however, is that it 
not entitled to a broad scope, discloses |h®s metal ties, while the track used in 
invention. actual work has wooden ties. Wood, | 
The defendant’s expert, Boyle, asserted | When dry, is a very satisfactory insv-| 
that the Handy construction had two | lator. Thus, in actual work, the rails | 
features, “the insulating and the signal, being spaced 4 feet 81, inches apart, | 
circuit,” by which he meant the use of |byY means of wooden ties, are pretty | 
the insulating pins in the ends of the | thoroughly insulated from each other. As | 
rails and the “shunt” or “parallel”? cir-| We are unable to obtain such track with 
cuit. He was frank to admit, however, | Wooden ties, it is, therefore, necessary to | 
that he could find no single device in the | insulate one rail from the other on your 
prior art which had these two features, | ™iniature track. There are several ways 
His closest reference among the prior art |f doing this, one of which is to eut the 
vatents was the German patent to Chill,|tin ties in two with a heavy pair of 
No, 326759, This patent bears an “Ausge- | Shears and then tack each rail down sep- | 


1922 


on 


gaben” date of Oct. 2, 1920, and is, there- | @vately. 


fore, not available as an anticipation of 
the Handy invention which was com- 
pleted in December, 1919. (Merrell v. 
Powered, 215 Fed. 922, 928.) 


simultaneous operation of a train and an| 
electrically operated signal, or the like. 
It defines the electrical relation of the 
three rails of the “unitary” section, in-| 
ciuding toe insaletion end-wise of one of |\Contem 
the wheel-bearing rails of that section | ‘ 
from the corresponding rails of the ad-| Of Idea Compared 
jacent sections. Claim 3 calls for a com-! It is, nevertheless, instructive, as show- 
plete system as constituted after “the|ing that a contemporary worker with 
article of manufacture” of Claim 5 is in| Handy, seeking to accomplish the same 
place in the system. It includes the’ results, completely failed in his efforts. 
source of current connected to two of the | The patent relates specifically to toy rail- 
rails of the special section, a “dead” rail| ways of the three-rail type, and shows a 
in the special section, and an “electri-| propulsion and a signal circuit similar in 
cally operable device” in circuit with one|some respects to Handy’s circuits. 
of the live rails and the “dead” rail. | device is, however, entirely different f 
Handy completed his invention in De-'| Handy’s section, and has none of Han 
cember, 1919. He made his first sketches | advantages in its 
in January, 1918, and they were all dated,|standard system without troublesome 
signed and Witnessed, These sketches} adjustment or alteration, 


porary Uses 


rom 
dy’s 


The | 


ready application to a} 


A somewhat better method is 
jto bend up the tin clips on the ends of 
| the ties and insert pieces of paper or thin 
|cardboard between the ties and the rails. 
| Great care must be taken in doing this, 
| aawevers or the tin clips will be broken 
on. 

| “The insulated joints at the ends of the 
| track sections may be made by removing 
|the wire nails from the ends of the rails 
and replacing these nails with matches 
or other nonconductors, In telescoping | 
the rails together at the insulated joints | 
allow about one-eighth of an inch of | 
space between the successive rails. 

“The rails J and K in the track section 
between the insulated joints must be in- 
|sulated one from the other, by means of | 
| pieces of paper placed between the ties 
The| 


jand rails, as previously explained. 
[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.) | 
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claim, either on the theory that there was an anticipatory breach of the lease 
prior to the filing of the petition in bankruptcy, or on the theory that the bank- 
tuptcy itself was a breach for which he had an unliquidated claim for damages 
provable iry bankruptcy, since the bankruptcy court was required to follow 
the Massachusetts law under which there is no provable claim for breach of a 
ey — in the form of future rent or in the form of damages for breach 
of the lease. 


Inve Service Appliance Co.; D.C.,N.D.N. Y., Bankr. No. 14242, Oct. 18. 1980. 


—_— 


Dismissal and nonsvit—Volumtary—Prohibition——Public interest-—Constitution- 
ality of statute— 

A petition to the Oklahoma Supreme Court for a writ of prohibition to pre- 
vent the enforcement of certain orders of the Commission on the ground that 
the Oil Conservation Act, under which the orders were made, is unconstitutional, 
refused dismissal without prejudice on the motion of the petitioner after the 
case has been argued and decided, although the opinion of the court has not 
been filed so as to become the judgment of the court, but inasmuch as the 
validity of a statute is involved and the general public is thereby interested, the 
court will xetain jurisdiction amd pass on the comstitutionality of the statute in 
order that public officials may be advised as to their duties and rights. 

C. C. Julian Oil and Royalties Co, v. Capshae et al. Corporation Commis- 
sioners, etc.; Okla. Sup. Ct., No. 21640, Oct. 14, 1930. 


Divoree—Proceedin 
lawful wife— 3 
A woman who claimed that she was the wife of the defendant in a divorce 
suit and that she had been married to him prior to the date of the plaintiff's 
alleged marriage had a right to intervene in the divorce suit in order to prove 
that she and not the plaintiff was the defendant’s lawful wife, 
Laughlin wv. Laughlin; D.C. Canal Zone, No. Civ.-2022, Sept. 80, 1930. 


gs—Intervention—Intervention of claimant to be defendant's 


Evidence—Declarations—Admissions a 
shooting——Hearsay— 


In an action against the administrator of a police chief and the surety on his 
bond for the death of a persom who was shot by the police chief in an ‘attempt 
to arrest him, in which the defendants claimed that the police chief acted in 
selt detense, evidence as to a statement made by deceased 30 minutes after. the 
shooting by which he admitted having shot the police chief was admissible to 
sustain such defense, although hearsay, since the statement was an admission 
against interest, and concerned matter of which he had peculiar knowledge, and 
was madg at a time when there was naprobable motive to falsify the facts. 

Reed et al. v. Philpot’s, Admin, et al; Ky. Ct. of Appls. 


gainst interest—Statement by victim of 


_+ 
Longshoremen and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act—Compensation—Right 
to compensation—Surviving wife—Common law wife’s right to com pensation— 
Determination of question according to State law— : 
In proceedings under the Lomgshoremen and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 
Act for compensation for death of stevedore by a claimant who claims the 
compensation as the stevedore’s common law wife, the question of whether the 
claimant is the “widow” and the “surviving wife” within the meaning of the 
act will be determined by the law of the State im which the alleged marriage 
was entered into, and where a common law marriage is void under the laws of 
such State, the claimant will be denied compensation, since Congress in using 
the words “*widow” and “surviving wife” without definition, did not give the 
words theix common law signification, but left the question of who constitutes 
a surviving wife to be determimed according to the State law. é 
Keyway Stevedoring Co. v. Clark, Deputy Comr-., ete.; j 
E-1760, Sept. 25, 1980, \ ee Se a a 


Motor vehicles—Operation—Dealer’s responsibility for o i ” 

—Ope s i peration of dealer's car 
by purchaser being instructed by employe—Failure to stop at intersection— 

An automobile dealer whose employe was instructing a purchaser of an auto- 
mobile how to drive in a car owned by the dealer could be held liable for the 
death of an occupant of another automobile struck in a street intersection by 
the dealer s ear while it was being driven by such purchaser, accompanied by 
the dealer’s employe, where there was evidence that the dealer's car was driven 
into the intersection without being stopped in disregard of a “stop” sign and 
in disregard of the other car approaching alone the intersecting street, and 
that the employe did nothing to stop the car until after it had entered the 
rat gg = oma en oe — ene effort by catching the emergency 

rake, without grabbing the wheel in an effort to avoid th er car i 
the moment of the collision. oe 

Reamer, Admin., v. Walter HY. C. Griffiths, Ine-; 
Oct. 1, 1930. 


99, 


and 


Wash. Sup. C#., No. 22307, 


Oil and gas—Leases—Royalty provisions—Royalt y 
mination according to departmental schedule— . 
Where an oil and gas lease provided for the royalty for oil i > clause of 
the lease, for the royalty for natural gas in a second clause, and on 
for “gas produced from any oil well” in a third clause, and where the lessee 
manutactured gasoline from the casing-head gas in a plant at the well, the 
lessor was not entitled, under the third clause, to royalties on the basis of the 
value of the manufactured gasoline, on the theory that gasoline is oil but was 
entitled merely to the stipulated per cent of the value of the casing-head gas 
determined _according to the schedule adopted by the United States Government 
for determining the value of such gas at the mouth of the well on properties 
in which the Government is interested, in view of the common practice and 
onetens of. Saiscuins the value of casing-head gas according to the depart- 
Toe ule and the construction placed on the royalty clause by the parties 
Hopkins wv. Texas Co.; D.C., WW. D. Okla, No. E-1067, Sept. 20, 279.20, 


on casing-head gas—Deter- 


Oil and gas—Regulation and control—Prevention of waste—Oi Sonservati 
1 eapeinennansths —To-—-Eeiogaie powers—Certainty of oe 
—Due process of law—Equa rotecti s— ing vi 
ene q Dp tion of law Taking of property without 
_ The Oil Conservation Act of Oklahoma, which prohibits waste in the produc- 
tion of crude oil and petroleum, and defines such waste to include “economic 
waste, underground waste, surface waste, and waste incident to the production 
of crude oil or petroleum in excess of transportation or marketing facilities or 
reasonable market demands’? and empowers the Corporation Commission to 
make rules and regulations for the prevention of such waste and to so regulate 
the taking of crude oil or petroleum from common sources of supply as to 
prevent unfair or inequitable taking, is not uncomstitutional on fhe ground that 
the title is insufficient; and that the act embraces more than ome subject; or 
on the ground that it confers mondelegable powers on the Commission; or on 
the ground that it is not sufficiently certain in its definition of waste: or on the 
grounds that it deprives the owners of oil wells of their property without due 
process of laws, denies them the equal protection of laws, and takes their prop- 
erty without compensation; simee the act is a valid exercise of the police power 
of the State, in. view of the importance of the industry, the revenues derived 
from taxes levied upon it, and the susceptibility of oil to waste and dissipation, 
i its conservation a matter of grave concern to the State and every citizen 

ereof. 7 
C.C. Julian Oil and Royalties Co, v. Capshare et al., Corporation Commis- 
sioners, etc. > Olcla. Sup. Cl., No. 21640, Oct. 14, 1920. 


Summary of opinions published in full text t this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
InFulZ Textin This Issue 


Lal i ns—Actions— 1 o ganization’ 3 tion on inde i i 
bor Unio Ss <kcl 0 b Loc al r § ac nd mnity bond issued 
by national organiz tion—Failure to exhaust emedi spe ifie b 0 i ution 
A : a ) r es 8 cified yr @ 
y constitutl 


Provision of constitution of mational labor organization for sett] is- 
putes did not preclude a local organization from suing the Raleeal eeene 
on an indemnity bond issued by_the national organization to the loca] organization 
protecting local organization from embezzlement by its employes without first 
exhausting the remedy specified by the constitution, since such provision had 
reference to matters of internal discipline—Local Lodge No. 104 of International 
Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, Tron Ship Builders and Helpers of America et al. 
v. International Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, Iron Ship Builders and Helpers 
(Wash. Sup. Ct.)—VU. S. Daily, 2544, Oct. 20, 1930. 


| Patents 
Patents—E vidence— 


When two manufacturers, Uhere being only three in the field ithi 
time commence to manufacture the same device, it is presumed ies 
prompted to copy the other—Handy et al. v. Afherican Flyer Mfg. Co, (D.C 
D.N. ¥.)—V U, S. Daily, 2544, Oct. 20, 1930. ty et oe 


Patents—Patentability—Invention— 

inventions is to be decided by the evidence; 
mercial success and prior unsuccessful experimentation are among t : s of 
decisions; and citation of mamy prior art devices, mone showing = Soc! 
problem, is persuasive evidence of invention—Handy et al. v. American Flyer 
Mfg.Co. (D.C.,S.D.N. Y.)——V U.S, Daily, 2544, Oct, 20, 1930. 


simplicity, cheapnes&, utility, com- 


Patents—Patentability—Anticipation—Prior patents—Foreign patents— 

German patent does not anticipate when it bears “Ausgegaben” date subse- 
quent to completion of invention of patent in suit.—Handy et al. w. American 
Flyer Mfg. Co. (D.C,S8,D. N. Y¥.)—V U.S. Daily, 2544, Oct. 20, 1930. 


Patents—Patentability—Anticipation—Prior patents— 

United States patent does mot anticipate when its filing date is ; 
reduction to practice of invention of patent in suit.—Hesdy et al’ eed © 
Flyer Mfg. Co. (D.C.,S.D. N. Y.)—VU.S. Daily, 2544, Oct. 20, 1930. 


Patents—Track for toy electric trains valid and infringed— 
Patent 1636416 to Handy fox Track for Toy Electric Trains, claj 2 
5 held valid and infringed—Handy et al. v. American Flyer M sinh 2 


, 3 and 
; fg. Co, 
S.D. N. ¥.J—V U.S, Daily, 2544, Oct. 20, 1930, &. Co 
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| tary and treasuref one M. J. Kelly. 


Disputes Held Not to 


State of Washington: 
Olympia. 
Loca. Lopce No. 104 or INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF BOILER Makers, IRON 
Sup BuitpeERS AND HELPERS OF AMER- 
ICA ET AL, 


| 
| 
| 


j ee | 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF BOILER 

Makers, IRoN SHIP BUILDERS AND 

HELPERS OF AMERICA. 

Washington Supreme Court. 
No. 22337. Be 

| Appeal from Superior Court for King 
; _ County. 
| REUBEN LEE CRANDALL, for appellant; 
| WANDERVEER, BEARDSLEE & BASSETT, 
for respondents. 
| Opinion of the Court 
| Sept. 17, 1930 

BEaLs, J.—Defendant International 
| Brotherhood of Boiler Makers (who will 
| hereinafter be referred to as the de- 
|fendant) is an international association 
| of boiler makers and kindred craftsmen, 
' 
regularly adopied constitution and by- 
‘laws, and engaged, inter alia, in the 
business of writing fidelity bonds for 
local or subordinate lodges, protecting 
| suth lodges against dishonesty on the 
part of their respective officers. 

Plaintiff, being a local or subordinate 
lodge of defendant, regularly organized 
pursuant to a charter issued by defend- 
ant, is located at the City of Seattle, 
and on Jan. 1, 1927, had for its secre- 
4 
On or about the date last mentioned, 


defendant issued to plaintiff its fidelity | 


| or indemnity bond in the sum of $3,000, 
| whereby defendant agreed to indemnify 


plaintiff against any _loss suffered by 


| plaintiff through the dishonesty of M. J. 
| Kelly in connection with his duties as 
' secretary and treasurer of plaintiff. 


Defendant Appeals From 


Judgment for Plaintiff 


During the month of October, 1927, 
M. J. Kelly absconded, and, upon an 
audit of his accounts being made, a 


| shortage was discovered. Defendant hav- 


ing refused to pay the plaintiff anything 


!on account of this shortage, this action 


| tered in plaintiff’s 


was instituted, and upon trial thereof to 
the court sitting without a jury, findings 
of fact and conclusions of law were en- 
favor, followed by 


| judgement against defendant in the sum 


of $575.30, from which judgment de- 


| fendant appeals. 


Appellant admitted in its answer the | 


| issuance by it to plaintiff of the bond 


sued ttpon, but affirmatively 


certain extracts from its constitution ®*and | 


by-laws, which sections purport to pre- 
seribe a method for handling the funds 


| belonging to the local lodges, together 


with certain duties of the board of trus- 
tees in connection therewith, The two 


sections pleaded by appellant in its an- | 


swer read as follows: ; ; 
“When the funds in his (treasurer’s) 


‘hands amount to fifty dollars ($50), all 


over that sum must be handed over to 
the chairman of the board of trustees, 


/to be deposited in a bank, in the name 


of the brotherhood, the trustees to re- 
turn the bank book to the treasurer. 

It shall be the duty of the treasurer to 
receive all money from_ the financial 


| secretary, giving him receipt therefor; 
| to keep an accurate account open to the 


Trustees Outlined 


| shall be deposited 


board of trustees, taking a receipt for 
every item, to be kept in the order they 


occur in 4 book for that purpose, the | 


same to be accurately preserved.” 


Duties of Board of 


“Duties of board of trustees. Section 
8. The board of trustees shall see that 
all money over the sum of fifty dollars 
($50) in the possession of the treasurer 
in such bank, trust 

institution, in the 


company or saving 
al Brotherhood, 


name of the Internation 


and for such security as the subordinate | 


'lodge may direct, and no money shal 
| be drawn out unless the draft is counter- 


| 


! 


| drafts. 
ja 


| nate lodge. They shall audit the ac- 
| counts of the subordinate lodge quarterly 


signed by the president, recording secre- 
tary and treasuer, and having the seal 
of the subordinate lodge on all 
No amount shall be drawn or 
security engaged without the consent of 
majority of the members in good 
standing at the meeting of the subordi- 


lor oftener if necessary.” 


Appellant alleged that respondent had 
not followed the system outlined in the 
foregoing sections, and that, for this rea- 
son, appellant was in law exonerated 


/ from its liability upon the bond sued 


upon. 

It appears from the testimony that 
a portion of the assets belonging to re- 
spondent consisted of a $1,000 Liberty 
bond, which bond was kept in a safety 
deposit box, to which the secretary, 


Kelly, and Mr. L, W. Choteau, the chair- | 


man of the board of trustees, had access 
upon signing a: joint request. 


Facts of Alleged 


. Embezzlement Analyzed 


During the month of July, 1927, in 


| preparing the property and accounts of 


| respondents ‘ 
| Messrs. Choteau and Kelly 


quarterly audit, 
went to the 


for a 


| safe deposit box and withdrew the bond, 


| 
} 
| 


| de 


which they took to the office maintained 
by respondents for inspection by the 
auditing authority. The accounts having 
been examined and _ passed, Messrs. 
Choteau and Kelly returned to the safe 
posit box to replace the bond therein. 


| At sometime prior to the locking of 


| the box, Kelly surreptitiously substituted 


a worthless piece of paper for the bond, 
which he abstracted and thereafter con- 
verted to his own use. A portion of the 
| proceeds of the bond was by Kelly de- 
posited to the credit of respondent; the 
| remainder, in the amount for which 
| judgment was rendered herein against 
| appellant, was embezzled by Kelly. 
The trial court having found 
| Kelly’s embezzlement was effected as 
| hereinabove set forth, and appellant _be- 
jing a compensated surety and having, 
| by the obligation sued upon, agreed to 
indemnify respondent in case respondent 
should suffer loss through the dishonesty 
of its secretary, Kelly, we do not find 


that 


n by appellant avail appellant 


| lied upor a 
P respondent’s claim. 


| anything in resisting 
| Remedy Said to Rest 
| In National Organization 


The bond which respondent’s secretary | tion of Frank L.. 0. W: 


| embezzled was not money, and was care- 
| f wey sees 
| cou e opene 
of the chairman of the board of trustees 
| and the secretary-treasurer. 

We are of the opinion that such @ se- 


organized as a labor union, having a} 


pleaded | 


such | 


Prevent Suit on Bond 


Before Exhausting Remedy Specified 


curity as this was not, by the sections 
of appellant’s constitution above quoted, 
required to be deposited in a bank. e 
find no dereliction of duty on the part 
of respondent’s officers in handling re- 
spondent’s property which operated to 
release appellant from liability to re- 
spondent on the bond here sued upon. 
Appellant next contends that respond- 
ent has failed to exhaust its remedies 
| within its organization and therefore can 
| not invoke the aid of the courts in seek- 
‘ing to force appellant to fulfill its bond. 
Appellant’s constitution, by which re- 
| spondent is also bound, provides that: 
| “Section 2. The International Brother- 
| hood has full jurisdiction: over all sub- 
‘ordinate and district lodges and is the 
| highest tribunal of the International 
| Brotherhood. 
| “Section 3. The powers of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood, while in session, 
|shall be legislative, executive and ju- 


| dicial.” 
| Other sections establish a commitiof 

“on appeals and grievances” and pro- 
| vide for the making of reports by such 
; committee to the International Brother- 
' hood. 


| Authorities Cited Are 
Termed Inapplicable 


In support of its contention that the 
respondent, at the time it instituted this 
action, was not in a position te maint® 
the same because it had not exhausted 
its remedies within the association, ap- 
pellant cites several authorities, the first 
being the case of Herman v. Plummer, 
20 Wash. 363, 55 Pac. 315, in which it 
was held that the paintiffs, who were 
members of a voluntary unincorporated 
association, were not entitled to wage 
an action to recover possession of cer- 
tain property belonging to a local branch 
of a national society without having ap- 
pealed to the executive committee of the 
national organization, which committee 
was, by the by-laws of the national so- 
ciety, declared to be “the court of fiw! 
appeal in disputed questions arising be- 
tween members of, in and between 
branches.” It is recited in the opinion 
that no effort had been made by the 
plaintiffs to have the matters in con- 
troversy between them and the defend- 
ants determined by the executive com- 
mittee of the national organization. @ 

The case cited might be in point had 
respondent instituted this action with- 
out making any claim to appellant based 
upon the matters alleged in respondent’s 
complaint. In its answer, appellant ex- 
pressly admits that respondent demanded 
|trom appellant a certain payment upon 
the cause of action set forth in respond- 
ent’s complaint, and that appellant had 
refused such demand. 

Other authorities are cited by ap- 
pellant, but we fail to find them appli- 
cable. 


| 
| 


Respondents Justified 
'In Starting Litigation 


| It appears from the evidence that the 
international convention of appellant, 
which would normally have convened 
during the year 1928, was regularly post- 
| porfed, and that no other international 
/convention would convene witil some- 
time during the year 1931. Under 
| these circumstances, we think this 
|proper case for the application 
|the rule laid down in 19 R. C. L, 
‘at .p. 1281, section 41, to the effect that, 
if the procedure outlined by the consti- 
|tution of the organization is so compli- 
cated, and the expense and delay inci- 
dent to the invoking of such machinery 
/are so great, as. all being considered, to 
jamount practically to a denial of justice 
{and indicate clearly that the procedure 
provided by the organization fails to 
provide adequate redress, the party 
{deeming himself aggrieved may resort 
ito the courts of the forum in the first 
| instance. 

Under the circumstances disclosed by 
{this record, we hold that respondent was 
/not required to present its claim to ap- 
,pellant’s international convention, but 
| was, at the time it instituted this action, 
| justified in invoking the aid of the courts 
jof this jurisdiction. This conclusion is 
|supported by the following authorities: 
| Brown v. Supreme Court I. O. O. F., 176 
|N. Y. 132, 68 N. E. 146; Lindahl v. Su- 


ypreme Court I. O. O. F., 100 Minn. 87, 


'110 N. W. 358. 


| Judgment Appealed 
From Is Affirmed 


It is also true that the rule which re- 
quires members of Voluntary associations 
‘to exhaust their remedies within the or- 
|der before applying to the courts for 
jrelief, applies primarily to controversies 
concerning matters of internal discipline, 
j}and not to disputes over money or tan- 
|gible property, and that, in the latter 
class of cases, the right to resort to the 
| courts should be held to be waived only 
‘by an express agreement to submit such 
controversies to some specified method of 
arbitration. 

The sections of appellant’s constitutie 
{upon which it relies in connection wi 
its contention which we are now discus- 
|sing would seem to concern matters of 
internal discipline only, and not contro- 
versies such as this, based upon a written 
‘indemnity agreement uttered by appel- 
lant for a valuable consideration. Un- 
|der the circumstances disclosed by this 
jrecord, we therefore hold that this con- 
troversy is not governed by the pro- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 
Patent Appeals 


Filed in the 
Court of Customs and 


that the sections of its constitution re-| 


Patent Appeals 


A summary of appeals in patent and 
trade mark cases filed in the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals to and in- 
cluding Appeal No. 2882 was published 
in previous issues. The summary of ap- 
peals filed subsequently follows: 

No. 2883. American Maid Undergarment 
Co. v. American Maid Co. Appeal from 





| 1938. 


in a safe deposit box which | Improvement 
d only on the joint order | tion. 


Commissioner of Patents. Cancellation No, 
Trade mark for ladies’ and misses 
gowns, bloomers, step-ins, chemises, prin- 
cess slips and pantalets. ; 
No. 2884. In the matter of the applica- 
adsworth. Appeal 
from Board of Appeals. Serial No. 157677, 
in the act of road illumina- 


Albert F. Fowler v. Gregor S. 
Appeal from 


a 


No. 2885. 
Affleck and Axel S, Anderson, 
Board of Appeal». Interference No, 5833 
Process for cleaning spray booths, 


2 


* 


$ 


“| 





AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
Pus.isuen WitHout Comment By THe Unrtep States DatLy 


Decision Fixes | 
Year of Loss on | 
Embezzler’s Note 


Deduction Allowed at Time! 
Instrument Accepted for 
Misappropriated Bonds 
Was Found Worthless 


| 
' 

San Francisco, Calif—A corporation | 
which took the note of a person who had | 
,embezzled its securities was entitled to| 
a deductible loss for the year the note | 
became worthless in computing its Fed- | 
eral income tax, the Circuit Court of | 
Apeals for the Ninth Circuit has held. | 


The note was taken in good faith and; 
assuming that the maker was solvent, | 
the company’s assets were as valuable | 
after as before the embezzlement, the | 
court said, overruling the Commission- | 
er’s contention that the loss occurred | 
when the securities were misappro- 
priated. 

DovuGcLtas CouNTY LIGHT AND WATER 
COMPANY 
Vv. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Cireuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit. 
; No. 5863. 
Upon petition to review an order of the | 

Board of Tax Appeals. | 
Rosert T. Jacop and ALFRED P. DoBsoN 

for petitioner; G. A: YOUNGQUIST and 

SEWALL Key (C. M. CHAREST, STAN- 

LEY SuyDAM and PrEW- Savoy of 

counsel) for respondent. 
3efore DIETRICH and WILBUR, Circuit 

Judges, and Wesster, District Judge. 

Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 6, 1930 

The following opinion prepared by 
Judge DiETRICH is adopted as the opinion 
of the court by Wixsur, C. J., and WEB- 
STER, D. J. 

Per CurIAM.—This is an appeal from } 
an order of the Board of Tax Appeals | 
sustaining the action of respondent in 
disallowing a claimed deduction in ap-j| 
pellant’s tax return for 1922 of $16,000, | 
as a loss or on account of a bad debt. 
The evidence is not brought up, but only | 
the Board’s findings of fact. From these 
it appears that in 1912, upon the pur- 
chase by it of certain light and water | 
systems, appellant executed bonds in the 
amount of $600,000, secured by a second | 
mortgage or trust deed upon all its 
properties. 

Note Entered as Asset 
* One Welch, who had promoted the en- | 


terprise, became its president and acted | ruled that it had no jurisdiction to re- | 


in that capacity until 1915. In 1J16 the4 
secretary of the company discovered that 
$26,000 of this issue of bonds, which had 
been retained in the treasury, were miss- | 
ing and rnaccounted for, and, upon in- | 
vestigation, it developed that $6,000} 
thereof had been pledged to a bank to} 
secure a loan made by the bank to the | 
company, and that the other $20,000 had | 
been appropriated by Welch to his 
own use. 

“These facts were reported to the di- 
rectors, who at once took the matter up 
with Welch in an endeavor to obtain res- 
titution of the bonds or payment there- | 
for. Welch at first agreed to obtain and 
return the bonds, but failed to do so, and 
the matter drifted along until 1921, when | 
petitioner obtained from Welch his note | 
for $16,000 in payment for the $20,000 | 
of bonds, after many unsuccessful efforts | 
to obtain a settlement. Welch was a 
promoter and speculator, and petitioner’s | 
officers knew very little about his finan- 
cial responsibility, but expected the note | 
to be paid and entered it on their books | 
as an asset in 1921. It does not appear 
that it was returned as income. | 

“In 1922 Welch filed his voluntary pe- 
tition in hankruptecy and was duly ad-'! 
judicated a bankrupt The note above 
mentioned was listed as one of his un- 
secured liabilities. Petitioner received 
nothing from the bankrupt’s estate, and 
now claims that it ascertained said note 
to be worthless as the result of the bank- 
ruptey proceedings. The note was 
charged off on books of account of peti- 
tioner as worthless in 1922.” 

Effect of Appropriation 

We cannot accept the view, apparently | 
regarded by the Board as controlling, | 
that upon the misappropriation of the | 

| 
| 
| 


| 


bonds the company necessarily and forth- 
with suffered a loss measured by the 
face value thereof. The bonds did not 
constitute real assets of the company and 
their wrongful disposition only tended 
to create a possible obligation for which 
it received no consideration from the! 
holders thereof. 

The settlement by the company with |} 
Welch and its acceptance of his note | 
might be deemed to have operated as a 
confirmation of a sale or other disposi- | 
tion of the bonds. But, however that} 
may be, it had a valid cause of action 
against him by the assertion of which 
if he was solvent it could have protected | 
itself against any substantial net loss. 

In wrongfully disposing of the bonds, 
he imposed an apparent obligation upon 
the company which it might be com- 
pelled to discharge and, upon the other 
hand, he incurred an equivalent obliga- 
tion to the company of the same magni- 
tude. In other words, assuming Welch’s 
solvency, the company’s assets were ap- 
proximately as valuable after as before 
the misappropriation. In subsequently 
azecepting Welch’s promissory note for 
$16,000 in full settlement, the company, 
in 1921, sustained or ascertained a loss 
of $4,000, but for that it asks no deduc- 
tion. There is no ground for concluding | 
that the note was taken from Welch in 
bad faith, and only when as the result | 
of the bankruptcy proceedings it was 
shown to be worthless and was charged 
off, can it be said the loss initiated by 
the embezzlement was fully consum- 
mated, 

Sections of Revenue Act 

Section 234(a) of the Revenue Act of 
1921 provides in part as follows: 

(a) That in computing the net income of 
a corporation subject to the tax imposed 
by section 230, there shall be allowed as 
deductions: 

(4) Losses sustained during the taxable 
year and not compensated for by insurance | 
or otherwise. " 

(5) Debts ascertained to be worthless 
and charged off within the taxable year. 

Among othg things, article 561, Reg- 
ulations 62, promulgated by the Treas- 
ury Department under authority of the | 
Revenue Act of 1921, provides: 

Allowable Deductions.—‘n general the de- 
ductions from gross income allowed cor- 
porations are the same as allowed individ- 
uals except (exceptions not applicable 
here): See section 214 of the statute * * * 
as to losses see articles 141-147 * * *, 

Article 141 — Losses.-~- Losses sustained 
during the taxable year and not compen- 
sated for by insurance or otherwise * * *. 
They must usually be evidenced by closed 
and completed transactions. ~ * * 

A Treasury regulation has the force 
and effect of law unless it is in one 
ith an express statutory provision. 
rdsley Club v, Duray, 40 Fed. (2d) 293; | 
Union Bed & Spring Company v.' 





| missioner. 
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Lack of Certified 


Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings | Title No Bar to 


S YLLABI are 


Deductions—Bad debts—Tax period—W 


became worthless— 


The former president of a corporation who had appropriated certain of its 
treasury bonds gave his note in payment thereof; held that since the note was 
taken in good faith the loss initiated by the embezzlement did not occur until 
the note was shown to be worthless and charged off the books as a result of 
the maker being adjudicated a bankrupt.—Douglas County Light and Water Co. 
(C. C. A. 9.)—V U.S. Daily, 2545, Oct. 80, 1930. 


v. Commissioner. 


Board of Tax Appeals— 
No decisions promulgated Oct. 18. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied wpon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Summary of Federal and State Tax 
Cases Added to Supreme Court Docket 


|Ruling Asked of Decision In 
In Taxpayer’s System of Accounting 


The following additional Federal tax 
cases have been docketed in the Supreme 


| Court of the United States. (A summary |against the taxpayer and 
| of the cases previously docketed appears | where he contracted in 1921 to sell cer- 
{in the issues of Sept. 26-27.) 


No. 454. John M. Brant Co. v. U.S. 
Certiorari to the Court of Claims which 


| held against the taxpayer and ruled that! delivered that year endorsed in blank, 
i where a change was made from the ac-|the purchaser was given an irrevocable 
|crual to the installment sales method of | proxy, and payment was secured by col- 


accounting, there should be included in 
the taxable income for the years in 
which the installment sales method of 
accounting was employed, amounts re- 
ceived in those years from installment 
sales made in prior years. Since the 


| profits from certain of these sales were 


reported as income in such prior years 


| when the accrual method of accounting 


was employed, they cannot be taxed 


|again, the taxpayer contends (V U. 8. 
| Daily, 570). 


No. 459. George A. Hormel & Co. v. 
U. S. Certiorari to the Court of Claims 
which held against the taxpayer and 
ruled that certain notes given by em- 
ployes for stock were not shown to have 
an actual cash value and hence were 


i propertly excluded in computing invested 


capital. 
Jurisdictional Point 


Involved in Case 


\ 
No. 489. Enameled Metals Co. v. Com- 
Certiorari to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit 
which held against the taxpayer and 


view a decision of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals upholding the Commissioner in re- 
fusing to grant a special assessment ow- 
ing to abnormal conditions affecting in- 
vested capital. 

No. 508. Heiner v. Erie Coal & Coke 
Co. Certiorari to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Third Circuit which 
held for the taxpayer. The taxpayer 


| was deprived of its right to recover taxes | 
|paid after the statute had expired be-| 


cause it executed a kond conditioned 
upon payment of the taxes, the Govern- 
ment contends. Sections 607, 611 and 612 
of the 1928 Act also preclude a recovery, 
it is asserted, even though payment was 
made after the enactment of Section 1106 
(a) of the 1926 Act. 


No. 509. Brunton Commissioner. 


Calendar of the Bo 


the 


Vv. 


The calendar of Board of Tax 


| Appeals for the week beginning Oct. 20 | 


was printed in the issue of Oct. 13. Fol- 


‘lowing is the calendar for Oct. 27 and / Co. 


Oct. 28. 


7 


Oct. 27 


Mrs. Elizabeth May Cammack. 
Herbert-Fischer Brick Co, 
The Kansas City Southern 
and affiliated companies. 
17121, Herman C. Fleitmann, 
18290, S. W. Forrester. 
22065, Joseph Meinrath. 
23980, Floyd-Elkhorn Consolidated 
lieries, Ine. 
28450, Frederick T. Fleitmann. 
29586, Pacific & Atlantic 
of United States. 
29694, Southern Atlantic Telegraph Co, 
29695, Franklin Telegraph Co, 
3, Imperator Realty Co. 
3, Great Lakes Wall Paper Mills Co. 
, Ployd-Elkhorn Consolidated 
s, Inc. 
Anderson & Gustafson, 
22, Sam J. Adams. 
46, Frank Shlauderman, 
, Mrs. Ida L. Kuhn. 
John I. Cooper. 
22, Harry Shlauderman. 
5, Sam J. Adams. 
Cottonwood Coal Co. 
» Minneapolis Western 
, Brandon Devils Lake 


2 
11566, 
11947, 
12054, 

way Co. 


Rail- 


eri 
Inc, 


Railway Co, 
& 


, Somers Lumber Co, 
Skagit Coal & Coke Co. 
, Great Northern Terminal Ry. Co. 
, Great Northern Express Co. 
Duluth Terminal Ry. Co. 
Minneapolis Belt Line Co. 
Watertown & Sioux Falls 
Washington & Great 
Townsite Co. 
36892, Alfred Lyons. 
37262, Duluth & Superior Bridge Co. 
37263, Duluth Terminal Railway Co. 
#7264, Watertown & Sioux Falls Railway 
Co. 
37265, Minneapolis Western Railway Co. 
37266, Minneapolis Belt Line Co. 


Ry. Co. 
Northern 


Springer, 39 Fed. (2d) 383 And in case | 


of doubt, statutes levying taxes are con- 

strued most strictly against the Govern- 

ment. Gould v. Gould, 245 U. S. 151. 
Supporting Opinion 


Claimed deductions for doubtful debts | 
or inchoate losses are not to be encour- | 


aged and therefore the taxpayer ought 


not to be penalized for deferring his | 


claim for deductions until he has in good 
faith resorted to reasonable measures 
for avoiding or minimizing a threatened 
loss. Owing to the tendency to lower 
the tax rates, postponement of such a 
claim works to the benefit rather than to 
the injury of the Government. 

We think the appellant’s contention is 


fairly supported by the well-considered | 
| opinion of the Eight Circuit Court of Ap- | 
peals in John H, Farish Coy v! Commis- 


sioner, 31 Fed. (2d) 79, purport of which 
is well stated in the second syllabus of 
the report, as follows: 

“Where the bookkeeper of one engaged 
in real estate business misappropriated 
funds of clients, and employer borrow- 
ing money to make good loss charged 
bookkeeper with such amount and later, 


| deciding it would be impossible to collect 


more from him, charged off account 
against bookkeeper as_worthlesg, such 
loss was deductible under Revenue Act 
1921, section 214(a), paragraph 7, 42 
Stat. 240, as worthless debt charged off 
within taxable year, in computing in- 
come tax.” 

And also by Ledger Co., Inc. v. United 
States, 37 Fed. (2d) 775, 777. 

Reversed, with directions to allow the 
claimed: deduction, 


printed so that they cun be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 
Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


here embezzler gave his note which later 


| . 

_ Car Buyer’s Debt 
|Dealer’s Failure to Comply 
| With Oklahoma Law Held 
' Not to Justify Release for 
Purchaser 


| The failure of a registered dealer 
| in, used automobiles to give a buyer 
j 
| 
| 


«a certificate of title, as required by 
an Oklahoma statute, did not entitle 
the buyer to return the automobile 
after using it for several months 
and avoid payment of the considera- 
tion, according to a decision by the 

Oklahoma Supreme Court in the 

case of Forrest Parrott, doing busi- 

ness under the name of Detroit In- 
vestment Company, v. T. F. Gulick 
et al. 

(Publication of the full text of the 
court’s opinion begun in the 
issue of Oct. 18.) 

The decision, continuing @ quota- 
tion from the case of Hartford Fire 
Insurance Co. v. Knight, 111 So. 
Rep. 748, concludes as follows: 

“But it is not necessary for us to rest 
our decision on this ground, for the 
contract by which: the automobile was 
purchased was not void. The rule that 
a contract made in violation of a stat- 
ute is void is not absolute, for such a 
contract is, of course, not void if it ap- 
pears from the statute prohibiting the 
making of it that the legislature did 
not so intend. It is true that ‘when the 
‘statute is silent, and contains nothing 
‘from which the cortrary can be properly 
inferred, a contract in contravention of 
it is void” Harris v. Runnels, 12 How. 


volving Income After Change 


was 


,Certiorari to the Circuit Court of Ap-! 
;peals for the Ninth Circuit which heid| 
ruled that 


; tain securities, the purchase price to be 
| paid in 1922, the gain on the sale was 
{1921 income since the certificates were | 


lateral of greater value than the con- 
tract price (V. U. S. Daily, 1653) 


Refund Sought in 
Appealed Action 


| No. 511. Aetna Life Insurance Co. v. 79. 12 L. Ed. 901 
|Eaton. Certiorari to the Circuit Court| ';5°7) © ater enn’ thether ‘the 
lof Appeals for the Second Circuit which | But Ste — oe 1 nether inca 
held against the taxpayer. In fixing the/CoMtrary can be _ properly interred, 
amount of tax under a closing agree- the courts will look to the language of 
ment executed by a life insurance com- = Se ee = 
| pany the deduction of 4 per cent of the; "€ oe gee! ect aa tha . wurpoke 
mean legal reserve was diminished by |" rere t a hy a j plished in ti a 
the amount of income received from tax | S°US SE See ee eee ese 
lexempt securities. Later the Supreme | ment, and if from all these it is mani- 
| Geure held invalid the statute reanicing! fest that it was not intended to imply a 
isuch a diminution and the taxpayer sued | Prohibition or to eae oo 
° aes ’ act voi » courts will so h anc 
for a refund: These facts failed to state oc ee tee while aeaeene ’ 
a cause of action, the Circuit Court held. | 18 C. J. 422: Vol 3 Willison an Gun. 
No. 514. Waller vy. Commissioner. Cer- | ee =e 4) . 


o 
‘ ; ; tracts, section 1764; Elliot’s Con- 
tiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals m. ‘Keckion GR: % ; hanes 
S Sa = : : 7 racts, sectio 68; Young v. Insurance 
for the Fifth Circuit which held against | T2¢ts See eke an 


has a : De ae Co., 91 Miss. 710, 45 So. 706; Huggleston 

the taxpayel _and ruled that certain in- y. MeMillan, 112 Miss. 168, 72 
struments affecting oil and gas leases | 399. simmons v. Calloway, 138 Miss. 669, 
were assignments and not subleases, in} 103 So 350.” 

consequence of which the taxpayer was; ° ~" “Rules Set Forth 
| not entitled to a deduction for depletion | If a ae ae a eee ie ie ti 

(V U. S. Daily, 1048). | a purchaser of a car fails to de 
| 515. Beene v. Commissioner.  Certi- 


;mand a certificate of title at the time 
| ; at ? ti- | of the sale and delivery of the car to him, 
| orari to the Circuit Court of Appeals for 

the Fifth Circuit. (Companion case to} 


he may not be permitted to use the car 
U a long period of time and then return 
514). J = :it and escape liability on the original 
The following additional State tax case | egntract. ; 
has been docketed. (A summary of the} When a car 1s sold and delivered to 
cases previously appears in the issue of| the vendee without a certificate of title 
| Sept. 24). J {the vendee can maintain his ownership 
No. 449. Smith v. Cahoon. Appeal! and possession against everyone. This 


j 
' 


2 
“ 


| 
investigations 


So. | 


from the Florida Supreme Court, involv- 
ing the Florida law requiring a certifi- 


|being true why should he not be com-} 


|ment of a mileage tax by auto transpor-} 


| 
| 


| contract to haul 


merchandise from 


i situated in several Florida cities. 


| universal in its application. 
| fied by the exception that where a con-| 


tation companies, the briefs éxplain. The | 
appellant is a private carrier employed, 
| by a business corporation under a single | 
its | 
Jacksonville warehouse fd its retail stores | 


: ; | pelled to pay for the enjoyment of such | 
cate of public convenience and the pay-| | 


ownership. 
In the case of Dunlop v. Mercer, 156 


Fed. 545, the court succinctly stated the | 


rule to be: 


“The general rule that an illegal con- 
tract is void and unenforceable is, how-! 


ever, not without exception. It is not 


It is quali-| 


New Books Received by 
Library of Congress | 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


| 
| 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 


| eign Janguages, offical documents and children’s books are excluded. 


Library of Congress card-number is at end of last line. 


| Heaton, Augustus Goodyear. Color, a trea- | 


| tise by... 95 p. Columbia, S. C., The 

} R. L. Bryan co., 1929. 

| Hendricks, Henry George. The 
debt, 1919-1929. (Abstract of thesis (Ph. 

| D.)—University of Illinois, 1930.) 11 p. 

| Urbana, TL, 1930. 30-223 

Leamer, Emery W. Diagnostic practice sen- 
tences in handwriting; teacher’s guide 
for the primary grades; series 1, series 


2, series 3; a system based on the recent | 


of handwrit- 
ing; simple, sane, sure. By and 
Dorothy M. Blatter. 77 p. Bloomington, 
school publishing co., 1929. 
30-22070 
| Legge, Alexander. The Agricultural mar- 
| keting act: addresses by ... Daniel A. 
Millett; general discussion; the resolu- 
tion and its interpretation. 83 p. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Chamber of commerce of 
' the United States, 1930. 30-22331 
|Lockton, William. Divers orders of min- 
| isters; an inquiry into the origins and 
early history of the ministry of the Chris- 
tian church. 254 p. N. Y., Longmans, 
| Green and co., 1980. 30-22342 
|London. National laboratory of physical 
; research. Library. . Short-title cata- 
| 
| 


in the field 


Ill., Public 


logue of works on physical research, spir- 
itualism, magic; psychology, legerdemain 
| and other methods of deception, char- 

{ latanism, witcheraft, and technical works 

' for the scientific investigation of alleged 
abnormal phenomena from circa 1450 
A. D. to 1929 A. D., compiled by Harry 
Price. (Proceedings of the National lab- 
oratory of psychical research. vol. i, pt. 
ii. April, 1929.) p. 67-422. London, The 

|} National laboratory of psychical research, 
1929. 

McMurtrie, Doughkas Crawford. 
of printing in the Middle West 
iilus. Chicago, Ill, 1930. 30-22¢ 

McMurtrie, Douglas Crawford. +. Ow 

| to set up publicity material typograph- 
ically.” An address by .. 14 numbered 
leaves. Minneapolis?, Minn., 1930. 

80-22329 

Matsuura, Hajime. A bibliographical mono- 
graph on plant genetics (genic analysis) 

| 1900-1925. (Contributions to cytology and 

' genetics from the Departments of plant 
morphology and of genetics, Botanical 
institute, Faculty-of sci Tokyo im- 
perial university, no. 82.) 499 p. Tokyo, 
Tokyo imperial university, 1929. 30-22074 

| Miller, Guy Chester. The Palo Alto public 


| State Books and 
Publications 


seginnings 
14 p. 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 
| Ohio—Educational Directory for the School 
Year 1929-1930 for the State of Ohio, J 
L. Clifton, Director of Education, Colum- 

bus, 1929. 

Virginia—Twenty-Sixth Annual Report of 
the State Corporation Commission of 
Virginia, for the Year Ended December 
31, 19388, General Report, Division of Pur- 
chase and Printing, Richmond, 1929. 

New Hampshire—Manual for the General 
Court of New Hampshire, Department of 
State, Including the Constitution and 

Form of Government, No, 21, Concord, 
1929. 

Illinois—Statement Showing Total Re- 

} sources and Liabilities of Illinois State 

Banks, at the Close of Business June 30, 
1930, Oscar Nelson, Auditor of Publie Ac- 

counts, Springfield, 1930. 

Massachusetts—Time Rates of Wages and 
Hours of Labor in Massachusetts in 1929, 
Also Part IT of the Annual Report on the 

| Statistics of Labor- for the Year Ended 

| November 30, 1929, Department of Labor 

and Industries, Boston, 1930. 

| Wisconsin—Index to the Journals of the 

Fifty-Ninth Session of the Wisconsin 

Legislature for the Year 1929, Senate and 

Assembly, Madison, 1929. 


| 
| 


Col- | 


Telegraph Co. | 


Col- | 


Southern | 


{tract is not evil in itself, and its in- 
validity is not denounced as a penalty 
‘by the express terms of or by rational 
jimplication from the language of the 
& Southern! statute which it violates, and the statute 
'prescribes other specific penalties, it is 


ard of Tax Appeals 


37267, 
Railway 


37268, 


Brandon 
Co. 


Devils Lake 


, land they will not thus affix an additional 
, Great Northern Exppress Co. |penalty not directed by the lawmaking 
Somer’& Lumber Co, | power.” P 
Osear A. Fradus. | In the case of Hennessy v. Automobile 
Frank Shlauderman. |Owners’ Insurance: Association, 282 § 
Harry S. Shlauderman. |W. 791, the court had before it the ques- 
Lillie McGorry. | tion as to the right and ownership of a 
John L. Coaper, jcar sold in violation of an act making it 
Ida L. Kohn | unlawful to sell or trade: second-hand 
. motor vehicles without transferring by 
Mrs. Laura M. Price. }endorsement the name of the person to 
W. E. Price. 'whom said license fee receipt was issued 
Screven Oil Mill. iby the tax collector. 
Herbert Hirschman. Decision Quoted 
Branson & Co., Inc. and Apaitment | The court in that case held: . 
Inc., Maurice Griest, vice president, | The act does not expressly provide 
5: . D. Phillips, Inc. ‘that sales made without complying with 
. M. |the requirements shall be void. A sale, 
j however, is a necessary incident to a 
‘failure to comply with the regulatory 
|requirements; and, if the contract of 
|sale is to be held void, it must be because 


38068, 
38571, 
38572, 
38738, 
40115, 
410267, 
40659, 
41072; 
41310, 
42237, 


| 


McDaniel. 
5, Lettie Snyder, executrix. 
42374, H. H. Blumenthal. 
42404, Nelson B. Updike. 
42451, E. J. Hoffman. 
44643, Martin H. Larkin. 
Oct. 28 
10698, Warren Railroad Company. 
11238, Morris & Essex Railroad 
pany. 
16788, 


{tion of the Legislature that this should 
jvesult from the failure to do that which 
‘the statute requires. Whether it should 
be implied that it was the intention of 
ithe Legislature that such sale should be 
| void depends upon the effect which should 
|be given the language used in the act, 
and the effect to be given is controlled 
27036, 27037, W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. |in a large measure by the purpose in 
29138, Roy & Titcomb, Inc. ; view when the law was enacted. 
30366, American Machine & Foundry Co.| “If the evil for which a remedy was 
po enc e ooh Bredunte _, |sought was inherent in the sale itself, 
31584, Reow Sake company, ne. _|and the purpose was to correct this evil, 
31918, R. E, Lee Wilson Sr ‘it should be implied that the intention 
31936, Francis H. Love. F was to prohibit the sale and thereby 
32331, Buchanon & Smock Lumber Co. render it void. If, on the other hand, 
3: American Machine & Foundry Co, | the purpose was to correct an evil which 
Be Mrs. H. G. Walker Jr. ;bore no direct relation to the contract 
Po eee ia of sale, the courts would not be war- 
Chaves se tanta |rauted.in holding that it was the inten- 
’ W. 8. P. Prentice Estate. tion t» declare such a sale void; for, in 
39566, Clark Dredging Co. the latter case, the sale would be a mere 
42468, J. W. Anderson. jincident without any direct relation to 
; 42476, Peoples Building Co., Neil Grider,!the crime committed. 
SCORUPOR. ; i | “If the evil was the fraudulent sale 
rt Be ee eee sa Co jand transfer of second-hand motor ve- 
42568, Broadway Warehouse Co. f j hicles, and the purpose of this act was to 
42578, Estate of John Herbert Ware, | Correct this evil, and thercby protect the 
79, Noel Securities Corporation. public from fraud and imposition, a sale 
42597, Mae G. Whitlock. | without the transfer and delivery of the 
42615, Estate of Samuel Mills Damon, ' receipt and execution and delivery of 
43360, Peoples Building Co, | bill of sale would be evidence of a fraud- 


South Carolina ‘Gas’ T: 
To Be Tested in Courts 


Com- 


Sheaffer Pen Co. 

21931, Bilton McDonald Estate. 
21932, Bruce McDonald, 

21933, J. K. Parsons. 

21934, J. W. Thornsbury, 
21935, F. M. Burgess. 


dev the contract void. 

“The vice of wrong denounced by the 
‘act would inhere in the sale itself. 
State of South Carolina: (failure to comply with the requirement 

Columbia, Oct. 18: 

The constitutionality of the 1930 stat- | In mace Obie = eae meeed that 

ner 3 A ene te »..)|it was the intention o e Legislature 
ute Oposng a gasoline tax on fuel that the contract of sale should not have 
bought in bulk outside the State and the effect to transfer title. 
shipped into South Carolina will be con-; “The purpose for which this act was 
| sidered by the State Supreme Court in| passed is clearly expressed in the cap- 

November, according to the Attorney for | Hon of , the bill. It is to prevent the 
, . “ ote - theft of motor vehicles. We may 
|the State Tax Commission, J. Fraser | presume that the purpose was other than 
| Lyon. that expressed. Its purpose was not to 


} 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


extended the 6-cent gasoline tax to bulk; The theft of motor vehicles has no rela- 
shipments because many manufacturing|tion to sales and transfers, and can 
plants and municipalities were avoiding| therefore furnish no ground for legal 
the tax by buying large quantities out-|iu’erence that it was the intention of the 
side the State, it was explained. | Legislature to prevent such sales and 
A temporary restrainifg order t 
been granted and the validity of the|in regard to property. 
, statute will come before the court in| “This it seems to us is clear, 
an original action to determine if that|ascribe to the Legislature the intention 
| fatondlon should be made permanent, to do a thing which is wholly irrelevant 


Great Northern Terminal Railway | not the province of the courts to do so, | 


jit will be implied that it was the inten- } 


The | 


not | 


The law involved (Acts 1930, No, 833) prevent fraudulent sales and transfers. | 


has| thereby render unenforceable contracts | 


af 


cial Directory, Including Historical Data, 


| Tennessee—Tennessee Blue Book and Offi- 


Agricultural and Mineral Resources, and | 


Information, 
Secretary of 


| Other Data of General 
Ernest N. Haston, 
Nashville, 1929. 

| Washington—Cases Determined in the Su- 
preme Court of Washington from Septem- 
ber 10, 1929, to December 23, 1929, Arthur 
Remington, Reporter, Vol. 154, Olympia, 
1930. , 

Nevada—Biennial Report of the Nevada 
State Racing Commission for the Year 
1927-1928, George Wingfield, Chairman, 


! Carson City, 1929. 


'Chief of Tax Section 


| Submits Resignation 
| The resignation of Sewall Key, chief 
of the tax section of the Tax Division, 
Department of Justice, has been accepted 
|by the Attorney General, William D. 
| Mitchell, it was stated orally at the De- 
|partment. Mr. Key resigned to become 
| associated with the Washington law firm 
iof Willebrandt & Horowitz, it was an- 


| nounced. 


State, | 


Mr. Key had been chief of the tax sec- | 


jtion since 1923, and had been connected 
with the Department of Justice for ap- 
proximately 19 years. While chief of 
the tax section he specialized in income 
land estate tax work, according to the 
| announcement, and assisted in the prep- 
aration of many Federal tax cases be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
States and the several circuit courts of 
| appeals. 

‘to the purpose plainly expressed in the 
ienactment itself would be doing vio- 
jlence to all rules of legal construc- 
| tion. When the language. used 
this statute, the evil for which 
jedy is sought, and the effect of hold- 
ling contracts void when entered 
into without complying with the require- 
ments made, are all taken into considera- 
|tion, we think it is 


; void sales made where the acts required 
jare not performed.” 
| Counsel for the plaintiffs have sub- 


mitted cases contrary to the cases herein | 


cited, but we think the rule laid down 


in} 
rem- | 


manifest t!at the! 
| Legislature had no intention to declare | 





|by the cases herein set forth are more | 


|in harmony with a correct construction 
|that should be placed upon chapter 43, 
| motes justice and right. 

| Chapter 43, supra, does not attempt 


provisions thereof. 

| The sale is not inherently illegal and 
void. The failure to furnish a written 
;evidence of title is a violation of regu- 


‘by statutes of this State. 

Judgment is reversed in so far as it 
relates to the denial of the defendant’s 
; recovery on the notes and mortgage exe- 


‘cuted by plaintiffs, with instructions to 


|proceed in said cause not inconsistent! 


|with the views herein expressed. 
Mason, C. J., HUNT, CLARK, HEFNER, 
|CULLISON, SWINDALL, ANDREWS, JJ., 
concur. 

RILey, J., absent. 


'| WANTED: An Underwood Patent 
| Digest and a set of Patent Of- 
fice Commissioners’ Decisions. 
Box 25, The United States 
Daily, 2201 M St. N. W., Wash- 
ington, D, C, 


supra, and that such construction pro- | 


julent transaction and result in a legal! to make the sale of a motor vehicle void | 
presumption of fraud, which would ren-|in not complying with the regulatory ' 


would brand the sale as a fraudulent one. | latory requirement and made punishable | 


zi aren 
library; its history and development. 13 | 
p. Palo Alto, Calif., 19380. 30-22076 | 


30-22031 | National industrial conference board. Wages 
federal | 
| 


334 | T' 


in the United States, 
N. Y., National 
board, 1930. 30- 7 
he new human _ interest library. The 
reader's guide to the New human ‘interest 
library, prepared by Helen M. Ganey 
Helen E. Richardson and Blanche B..Rem- 
sey. 86 p. Chicago, The Midland press, 
1930. 380-22089 
O’Brien, Robert. Motormen’s traffic guide, 
a handbook of the theory and practice of 
safety first. 457 p. St. Louis, Mo., R. 
O’Brien, 1929. . 30-22050 
Palmer, William “homas. .. - The English 
lakes; their topographical, historical and 
literary landmarks. (The kitbag travel 
beoks.) 304 p. London, G. G. Harrap & 
co., 1930. 50-22090 
Picken, Mrs. Mary (Brooks). How to 
make children’s clothes the modern Sin 
ger way. (Singer sewing library, no. 3.) 
64 p., illus. N, Y., Singer sewing m 
chine co., 1930. 
Picken, Mrs. Mary (Brooks). 
make dresses the modern 
(Singer sewing library, no. 2. 
illus. N. Y., Singer sewing machine co., 
19380. $0-22319 
Pound, Roscoe. 


1914-1929, 
industrial conferen 


999 
225 


Pp. 


Criminal justice in Amer- 
ica. (Brown university. The Colver leec- 
tures, 1924.) 226 p. N. Y., H. Holt and 
co., 1930 30-22093 

Powers, Harry Huntington. 
art. 382 p., illus. N. Y., 
co., 1980. 

Ratner, Joseph. Spinoza on 
(Ph, D.)—Columbia university, 1930. 

p. N, Y., 1930. : 

Riichie, John Macgregor. Concerning the 
blind; being a historical sketch of organ 
ised effort on behalf of the blind 
Great Britain, and some thoughts con- 
cerning the mental life of a person born 
blind. 244 p., illus. Edinburgh, Oliver | 
and Boyd, 1930. 30-22333 | 

Roberts, William Elmer. Woodwork in the 
junior high school. 248 p., illus. Peoxia, 
Iil., The Manual arts press, 1930. 30-22048 

Shetrone,- Henry Clyde. The mound-build- 
ers; a reconstruction of the life of a 
prehistoric American race, through ex- 
ploration ‘and interpretation their | 
earth mounds, their burials, and their; 
cultural remains. 508 p., illus. N. Y., 
D. Appleton and co., 1930. 30-22078 

Talmage, James Edward. The story of | 
“Mormonism,” by ... 10th ed. in Eng- 
lish, including the sixtieth thousand, rev. 
by the author. 165 p. Salt Lake City, 
Utah, The Deseret book co., 1930. ; 

30-22341 

Tarr, William Arthur. Introductory eco- 
nomic geology. Ist ed. 664 p., illus. N.| 
Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 1930. 30-22318 

United States rubber company. Flooring in 
stitute facts. 1 v., illus. N. Y., United 
States rubber co., 1930. 30-22049 

Villiers, Wayland. The dawn of love. 76) 
p. Atlanta, Ga., 1929. $0-22322 

Walton, Clarence Eldon. Classifying, cata- | 
loging, and binding League of nations ! 
publications. (“Reprinted from the Feb- 
ruary 15, 1930, issue of the Library jour- | 
nal.”) 7 p. N. Y., 1930. 30-22077 | 

Warner & Swasey company. The Warner & 
Swasey company, 1880-1920. 66 p., illus. 
Cleveland, 1930. 30-22051 


Venice and its 


God. 


of 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Federal Trade Commission Decisions 
12, Jan. 30, 1928 to Je. 11, 1929. Price, 
$2.25. (20-26411) 

Siandard Breeds & Varieties of Chickens— 
Farmers’ Bull. No. 1507, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. Price, 10 cents. 

Everbearing Strawberries—Farmers’ Bull. 
No. 901, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Price, 
5 cents. Agr. 17-1246 

Economic Status of Drainage Districts in 
the South in 1926—Technical Bull. No. 
194, Oct., 1930. U.'S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture. Price, 10 cents. Agr. 30-1094 

Farm Bulk Storage for Small Grains—Farm- 
ers’ Bull. No, 1636, U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture. Price, 10 cents. Agr. 30-1093 

Motion Pictures in China—T. 1. B. No. 722, 
Bur. of Foreign and Domestic Comnierce, 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. | 

30-27050 

Dept. of 


Vol. 


Diplomatic List, Oct., 
State. Subscription cents a 
year. (10-16292) | 

Reappraisements of Merchandise by U. s. | 
Customs Court-—-No. 93. Reappraisement 
Circular Nos. 1809-1824. Subscription 
price, 75 cents a year. (13-2916) 

School Life—-Vol. XVI, No. 2, Oct., 1930. | 
Office of Education, U. S. Dept. of Inte- 
rior, Subscription price, 50 cents a year. 

(E18-902) 


1930, U. 
price, 


Ss. 
50 


For old and 

new model 

razors of this 
type 


{and 


TODAY’S 


2545) rODA 
Tax Ruling Given — 
On Radio Service 


By Public Utility 


Moneys Received by Phone 
Company for Installing 
Connections Ruled Ex- 
empt in Minnesota ' 


State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, Oct. 18. 

Moneys received by a telephone com- 
pany for installing connections to radio 
receivers are not subject to the gros. re- 
ceipts tax, Assistant Attorney General 
W. K. ~‘ontague has ruled. 

The work is done for a program se?v- 
ice company and in order to transmit . 
the programs it is necessary. that the 
subseriber’s radio receiver be connected 
with the telephone cables by a connec- 
tion separate from his telephone con- 
nection, it was explained. 

The opinion, which was delivered to the 
Public Examiner, follows in full text: 

In an opinion dated Apr. 7, 1930, to 
you, this office held that moneys received 
by the Tri State Telephone & Telegraph 
Company from the Program Service 
Company for installing radio receivers 
for the reception of radio programs by 
subscribers of the Program Service Com- 
pany should be included in calculating 
the tax of the telephone company under 
our gross earnings tax law. 

Since that ‘opinion was rendered, we 
have received some additional informa- 
tion as to the nature of this work and 
have, at the request of the telephone 
company, reexamined the subject. As a 
result of this reexamination, we have 
reached the conclusion that our original 
opinion vas in error and that the re- 
ceipts from this service are not prop- 
erly included in calcukating the tax in 
question, 

Flat Rate Paid 

The Program Service Company uses 
the wires of the Tri State Telephone & 
Telegraph Company for the,transmission 
of radio programs to its subscribers for 
which privilege it pays the Tri State 
Telephone & Telegraph Company a flat 
rate of 39 cents per month per sub- 
scriber. This amount is included in cal- 
culating the gross earnings tax of the 
telephone company. 

In order to transmit the programs it 


jis necessary that the subscriber’s radio 


receiver be connected with the telephone 
cables by a connection separate from his 
telephone connection. A new wire must 
be run from the telephone cable to the 
point in the subscriber’s home where the 
receiver is located. The Program Serv- 
ice Company may, if it desires, make this 
connection itself. If the telephone com- 
pany is requested to do so it makes the 
connection and charges $12.40 for each 
installation. The work of making the 
connection includes running the ‘wire 
from the telephone cable into the sub- 
seriber’s residence and connecting the 
loud speaker therewith. ‘This wire and 
all connections become the property of 
the Program Service Company and not 
of the telephone company. 

The telephone company claims that the 
work is performed by it at cost as nearly 
as that cost can be estimated; that the 
advantage to it in doing the works that 


jit gives its repair and installation men 


steady employment where otherwise they 
would be laid off because of seasonal dé- 
creases in telephone repair work. 
There is no requirement that the sub- 
scriber to the service of the Program 


|Service Company must be a telephone 


subscriber, though that is the case in 


, nearly all instances. 


In writing our former opinion, we had 
assumed that the telephone company was 
obligated to do the work in question and 


'that the Program Service Company had 


no right to make the connection; that 
the telephone company owned the wires 
all connections except the loud 
speaker itself; that in all cases the sub- 


jscribers to the radio service were tele- 


phone subscribers. In assuming these 
facts we were apparently in error. 

In our opinion, this work, if done at 
cost in the manner and under the ar- 
rangement represented by the telephone 
company, is so disconnected from the 
telephone business that the receipts 
therefrom are not subject to taxation. 
We think it is analogous ts work done 
by the railway companies at cost in in- 
stalling private spur tracks for cus- 
tomers, receipts from which were held to 
be nontaxable in the cases of State v. 
M. & I. Ry. Co., 106 Minn. 176, and State 
v. Great Northern Ry. Co., 163 Minn. 88, 


TRY THIS PATENTED BLADE 


DISCOVER the shaving improvement 
made by patented channeling in 17% 
heavier, duo-tempered steel. Buy a package 
of Probak blades and try two in your 
double-edge razor. Every Probak shave is 
quicker, cooler, snoother—or you get your 


money back. 


Guaranteed by 
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AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR co., INC, 
656 First Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
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Public 

Wave of Infantile 

Paralysis Is Said 
- To Be Declining 


: Highest Point of Outbreak 
‘ Oecurred in Week Ended 


Oct. 4 When 647 Cases' 


Were Reported 


The “expected drop” in the number of 
cases of infantile paralysis has finally 
materialized, according to telegraphic re- 
ports from 46 States and the Distriet of 


Coiumbia to the United States Public jcover on any other theory or measure of| high load factor rate for the purpose | hours per month, or 15 hours per day on 


Health Service, it was stated orally Oct. 
18 on behalf of the Service. ; 

The disease has been continuously in- 
creasing since the middle of May when 
26 cases were reported and reached the 
highest maximum in recent years dur- 
ing the week ended Oct. 4, when a total 
of 647 cases were reported, it was stated. 
The maximum number of cases, it was 
explained, reported for the calendar year 
1929 was 146, and for 1928, 240. 

Of the 553 cases reported for the week 


ended Oct. 11, 1930, Kansas still ranks | 
highest with a total of 57, it was pointed 


cat. However, this represents a “notable 
decrease” from the 87 cases reported for 
the preceding week, it was explained, a!- 
though the disease is found to be de- 
creasing in a number of States, 
Further Decline Expected : 
“The present stage of the outbreak, 
it was stated orally on behalf of the 


Service, “probably marks the critical pe- | 


riod and from now on it is likely that its 
severity will decrease. The progress ot 
the disease has been closely observed by 
physicians and health officials through- 
ous the country since the mortality rate 
from infantile paralysis has been found 
in certain epidemics to be as high as 27 
per cent.” ; 

The following information was also 
furnished by the Public Health Service: 
In-antile paralysis (poliomyelitis) is 
most prevalent in the late Summer and 
im the Autumn months. It is due in 
ail probability to the transfer of the 
secretions of the mouth and nose of a 
sick or convalescent patient or of a 
neaithy carrier of the disease to the mouth 
or nose of a susceptible person either | 
by droplet infection as in coughing or 
sneezing or by a common drinking cup 
o: by the handling of objects such as 
balls, dolls, whistles or other toys which 
have been handled by an infected person 
ov carrier. Children under five are most 
susceptible but the disease may occur 
at any age. Avoid contact with others 
such as might give rise to infection. 

Infantile paraiysis iike other acute 
infections is caused by germs or bac- 
teria. A good deal is*known about the 
germ that causes infantile paralysis but 
its identity has not yet been ascertained. 
It is known that the germs of infantile 
paralysis act as direct poisons to the 
tissues of the brain and of the spinal 
cord. They actually kill many of the 
large nerve cells which are found in the 
brain and in the spinal cord and when 
these big nerve cells die, their function 
which is to furnish the energy which 
moves certain parts of the body, stops. 
The body does not seem to have power 
to create new cells of this kind once 
they are completely destroyed in a par- 
ticular part of the brain or cord. 

If there are a sufficient number of 
these cells left they may gradually over- 
come the paralysis. Sometimes they are 
not much injured. 

It seems quite definitely proven that 
the germs which cause this disease enter 
the body through the mucous membrane 
oi the nose. They apparently spread 
through lymphatic glands alongside of 
certain nerve trunks. These germs al- 
ways come from some one who has the 
disease, who is recovering from it, or 
who, with or without having been sick 
has become a carrier of these germs. 
At times, the disease may be so mild as 
to escape being recognized, there being 


s 
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Utilities 
‘Suit to Fix Rights 
| Of In jured Worker 


| 

| Texas Court to Decide Effect 
| of Choice of Specific In- 
| jury Remedy 


State of Texas: 

Austin, Oct. 18: 
The Texas Supreme Court, by granting 
It writ of error in the ease. of Fidelity 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Union Casualty Co. v. J. D. Munday et 
jal., has announced it will pass finally on 
the issue of a case ihyolving the ques- 
ltion of whether an injured employe, 
| under the workmen’s compensation act, 
\maju elects to sue for a specific scheduled 


ititling him to the relief sought, may re- 


! compensation. 

The Industrial Accident Board awarded 
|the injured employe $2.825 and .this was 
|affirmed by the district court and the 
court of civil appeals. 
| 
jaccording to the insurance, company’s 


| brief, is whether the specific injury sched- | 


lule for total loss of a member will allow 
an employe to recover proportionately for 
|partial loss of. a member. 


Combination Planned 
Of Kentucky Insurers 


State Notified of Tentative 
Agreement Reached by 
Company Stockholders 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, Oct. 18. 

The State Insurance Commissioner, 
Bush W. Allin, has been given notice 
ithat the stockholders of the Kentucky 
State Life Insurance Co. and the Amer- 
ican Life and Accident Insurance Co. of 
Kentucky, both Kentucky corporaticns, 
have agreed tentatively on a merger of 
the companies. Mr. Allin has approved 
the merger. 

Under the tentative agreement the 
stockholders of the Kentueky State Life 
will receive for their shares of $10 par! 
value approximately the same number of 
American Life and Accident’s shares of 
$2 par value, it being asserted that the 
book value of the latter is many times 
the par value. Objection to the merger 
was entered by C. F, Thomas, vice presi- 
dent and director of the Kentucky State 
Life, on the ground that it means a loss 
of $120,000, the organization cost of that 
company, and also decreases the equity of 
its stockholders. 

Mr. Ailin, in approving the merger, 
replied to Mr. Thomas that in his opinion 
the organization expense of $120,000 does 
not represent a loss totthe stockholders. 
White L. Moss, president of the Ken- 
tucky State Life, who would become vice 
president and manager of agencies of the 
merged companies, said that the money 
referred to by Mr. Thomas is not a loss 
but is invested in the organization and 
operation of the company. 

Dinwiddie Lampton, president of the 
American Life and Accident, would be- 
come president of the combined com- 
panies under the terms of the mergér 
agreement. The American Life and Ac- 
cident has a paid-up capital of $105,000 
and the Kentucky State Life, $300,000. 
The combined assets of the two com- 


‘panies are $800,000 and their business 


in force is $20,000,000. 


Mr. Byrd Urges Credit 


And Jobs for Farmers 


Federal Aid Inadequate, Says 
Former Virginia Governor 


| 


enly very slight paralysis or possikly!} 


nane at all. 

The question has often been asked why 
the disease is so erratie in distribution 
during epidemics, attacking one person 
in a’ family here, another there, seldom 
attacking more than one or occasionally 
two persons in a family, the cases occurr- 
ring rather widely separated, the doctors 
not being able to trage one case to 
another. The answer to this question 
seems to be first that it is evident that 
there are many persons who are not 
susceptible to infantile paralysis and 
second, there is very convincing evidence 
that some healthy persgys are earriers 
of the germs, and although they are not 
ill themselves, they may infect others, 
even causing fatal cases. 

Persons suffering from 
paralysis should remain in quarantine 
for at least six weeks as a_ protection 
to others. 

The actual onset of the disease is 
usually sudden. There is fever, there 
may be vomiting, and in children there 
may be convulsions. Paralysis, if pres- 


ent, occurs very early in the course of | 
the disease and is greatest at that time. | 


The most common form for the paralysis 
to assume is that of involvement of one 
leg—next after this is involvement of 
one arm and one leg, usually the oppo- 
site leg. In ‘the upper extremity the 
shoulder muscles are most often affected 
Mortality Rate Varies 

The mortality from infantile paralysis 
varies in different epidemics. In New 
York in 1916, 27 per cent of those who 
were attacked, died. , 

The initial paralysis is the maximum. 
All subsequent change is toward improve- 
pent. Where improvement occurs, this 
may continue for a year or a year and 
a half, or longer, what is gained being 
retained. If, however, there is no im- 
provement whatever during the first 
three months following thee attack, then 
none is likely to occur, but no case 
should be considered hopeless until all 
remedial measures have been exhausted. 


Death Rate of 12.0 Shown 
In Returns From 77 Cities 


Telegraphic returns from 77 cities with 
8 total population of 34,000,000 for the 
week ending Oct. 11, indicate a 
tality rate of 11.0 as against a rate of 
11.1 for the corresponding week of last 


year. The highest rate (20.8) appears | 


for Trenton, N. J., and the lowes 


t (5.7) 
for Waterbury, Conn. 


The highest in- 


fant mortality rate (164) appears for 


Atlanta, Ga., and the lowest for Yonkers, 
-wiN Y., which reported no infant mor- 
ality. 


The annual rate for 77 cities is 12.0 for 


the 41 weeks of 1930, as against a rate 
of 12.8 for the corresponding 
ef 1929. 

(issued by Bureau of the Census.) 


mor- | 


weeks 


, 


[Continued from Page | 
jduring this emergency. What the 
jfarmer is suffering from today as much 
as anything else is the excessive over- 
jhead on every thing he buys combined 
;With an excessive overhead on every- 
ithing he sells. He stands all the different 
elements of risk involved “in the produc- 
1 Ron of a erop, yet he receives no more 
[than 35 cents out of $1 paid for his 
| products by the ultimate consumer. 
| To a less extent what he buys is pyra- 
|mided by excessive overhead cost. If 
|the Federal Government, in this emer- 
{gency, would purchase for cash in large 
| quantities, fertilizer, seed, and feed, great 
reductions in the cost of these necessities 
lef the farmer could be made, and at the 


}of distribution. 
I wish to thank you again for you com- 
|munication and express the hope that 


State Regulation 


lowa 


& Oneida Railroad, said 
railroad in the United 


The Manchester 
to be the shortest 
States, has been given authority by 
State Railroad Commission to 
| buses for passenger train service, according 
}to an ora] announcement by the Chairman 
of the Commission, Fred P. Woodruff. The 
line runs between Manchester and Oneida in 
Delaware County and has 8.03 miles of main 
line track, Mr. Woodruff said. Freight busi- 
ness is to be continued on the rails as here- 
tofore, according to the order. 

Louisiana 

The Western Union Telegraph Company 
has been cited by the Public Service Com- 
mission to show cause why the minimum 
rate for a 10-word message between points 
in the 
signature, should not be reduced from 20 to 
25 cents. 

The Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co, has been ordered to convert its mag- 
neto type exchange at Crowley into a com- 
mon battery or flashlight type plant. The 
Commission declined to allow un increase in 
rates as a result of the change. 

Maine 

The Central Maine Power Co. has been 
authorized by the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion to issue $5,000,000 of 41, per cent 30- 


i 
| 
| 


| 


| 


year bonds at not less than 961; per cent of | 


pur for the acquisition of property, con- 
struction and extension of facilities and to 
reimburse its treasury for expenditures al- 
ready made. 

The Portland Water District was author- 


| bonds at not less than 96 to pay for exten- 
sions, ete., in 1929. 

The Clark Power Cc. was authorized to 
merge all its properties with the Cumber- 
land County Power & Light Co. 


Mississippi 


' 


which recently was authorized by the Rail- 
road Commission to operate a 3,200-mile net- 
work of bus lines, has filed an. amendment to 


its charter increasing its capital stock from 


injury and who fails to prove facts en-| 


Another point involved in the case,' 


the | 
substitute | 


State, exclusive of the address and | 


ized to issue $400,000 of 4 per cent 20-year | 


The Mississippi Motor Transportation cf 
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| 


| 
} 
| 
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| 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Oct. 18. 
| A difference in rate classes of an elec- 
| trie utility need not find its justification 
solely in differences in cost of service, 
| but a utility is justified in adopting a 


|of developing off-peak use, according to 
|# recent order of the Public Service Com- 
mission. 

The Bisbee-Linseed Company, of Phila- 
delphia, had complained against a rate 


of the Philadelphia Electric Company, | 
alleging that a requirement of 13,200) 
volts was unjust, unreasonable and dis- 
The Commission was asked | 


criminatory. 
to require the utility to withdraw the 


rate entirely or to divest it of its volt- | 
age requirement and make it uniformly | 


applicable “to all customers using un- 
transformed service and guaranteeing 
the respondent a maximum demand of 
not less than 200 kilowatts and not less 


mand 
mand factor being common to the rate 
attacked and the one under which com- 
plainant was billed. 

In addition to the voltage requirement, 
the Commission said, the essential dif- 
ferences between the high load factor 


jrate complained against and the rate 


under which complainant is billed are 
that the “guarantee” in the one case is 
of a minimum monthly demand of 200 
kilowatts and in the other a minimum 
use of 300 hours of that maximum de- 
mand; the current charge of the high 
load factor is reduced after 360 hours’ 
use from sfx-tenths to four-tenths of a 
cent per kilowatt hour. The minimum 
monthly charges or guaranteed payments , 
under the first were $560 at the time! 
the record was made, as compared with | 
$800 under the high load factor rate. 


Complainant’s Contention 


About Relative Costs 


The complainant contended, according 
to the order, that differences in rates 
can be based only on differences in costs 
of service, and that while there may be 
some theoretical differences in cost to 
respondent between the 13,200-volt serv- 
ice covered by the rate and the 2,500- 
volt service taken by complainant, the 
physical complexities of “tts vast trans- 
mission and distribution system” make 
it, as complainant’s brief said, “almost 
impossible to determine with any degree 
of approxiniation the comparative costs 
of supplying service to a 15,200-volt cus- 
tomer and to a.2,300-volt customer.” 

“The conclusion deduced from these 
premises.” the Commission said, “is that 
the classification is speculative and arbi- 
trary, and that the rate should. apply 
uniformly to all consumers in the 2.500- 
volt and 13,200-volt classes or else be 
withdrawn entirely.” 

The respondent, according to the order, 
presented testimony to the effect that 
“in 1928 intensive studies were made as 
to the possibility of developing an ofi- 
peak rate, which would stimulate the use 
of respondent’s facilities during the, 
hours when they were lightly loaded. ; 
The straight off-peak proposition of 
limiting the use to certain hours of the! 
day or certain months of the year would 
not fit in with the industrial activities in 
respondent’s field of service. 

“Surveys of the 2,300-volt distribution 
system showed and still show that the 
diversified lighting and power load re- 
quire demands to be made from 7 a. m. to, 
9:30 and 10 p. m., with a large continuing | 
demand for power due to long hour light- 
ing, all night lighting and misc@llaneous 
power and other requirements. Surveys 
made of the 13,200 volt industrial power 
distribution system shoved the demands 
principally from 7 a. m. to 5 p. m., and 
that after that time, with few excep- 
tions, there was a reduced demand or 
none at all. 

“In 1929 the demands of industrial 
customers receiving 13,200-volt service 
showed a load factor of 3,443 hours for 
the year, or slightly over nine hours per 
‘day for the 30-day month. The surveys 
of the 2,300-volt system showed that a 
promotional rate, based upon hours use 
| with the object of improving the load fac- 
;tor, could not be offered except with 


our Committee may hear further from 
you prior to our meeting on the 22nd. 
This reply is my personal observation. 


infantile | same time utilize the existing machinery | The meeting of the Drought Relief Com- 


; mittee will be held on Oct. 22, and a fur- 
| ther statement will be made then by the 
Conmnittee as a whole. 


of Public Utilities 


$10,000 to 10,000 shares .of preferred stock 

!to the par value of $100 a share and 100,000 

| shares of common stock of no per value. 
Missouri 

The Cities Service Gas Co., of Oklahoma, 
has filed with the Missouri Public Service 
{Commission an application for authority to 
construct an eight-inch pipe line from Knob- 
| noster to Carrollton and three-inch connect- 
|ing lines to Sweet Springs and Concordia, 
connecting with the main line from Ottawa, 
Kans., to Sedalia, Mo. 

The Missouri Telephone Co. has been au- 
thorized to issue 5,734 shares of common 
stock of $100 par value, the proceeds *to be 
; used to reimburse the company for improve- 
}ments, including installation of dial systems 
at Columbia and Macon. 

The Missouri Electric Co. has. filed 2 new 
| schedule of rates for residence and commer- 
cial service in 32 towns in southern Missouri. 
'The schedule proposes a reduction of two 
| cents a kilowatt hour, amounting to approxi- 
mately $30,000 annually, it was stated at 
the office of the Commission. 

The Missouri Light & Power Co. has been 
authorized to operate gas plants in Sturgeon, 
; Wellsville, Hallsville and Laddonia. 


The Western Telephone Co. has been de- | 


nied permission to increase rates at Clar- 
‘ence owing to “the widespread business de- 
; pression” in the drought area. 

The Union Electric Light & Power Co., of 
St. Louis, has been authorized to issue and 
| sell 300,000 shares of common stock of no 
par value at $25 a share to the North Amer- 
ican Electric Co. to pay for extensions and 
improvements aggregating $7,500,000. 
5 New Jersey 

The Atlantic City Gas Co, has been au- 
{thorized by the Board of Public Utility 
Commissioners to issue $698,000 of 5 per 
cent at 94 and $174,500 of preferred stock 
at par, and to pledge $293,000 of bonds. 

. Oklahoma 

The Southwest~Power Co, has been au- 
j thorized by the Corporation Commission to 
purchase the properties of the Southwest- 
ern Gas & Electric Co. at Bartlesville and 
Dewey. 


+such limitations as t 


| 
than 300 hours* use of the maximum de-! 
in the month”’—the kilowatt de- | 


a 


Of Service 


| as to the location of delivery as would 


prove at least impracticable for the av- 
; erage customer. The hours of use be- 
| yond which such a rate could be con- 
| sidered would be at a minimum of 450 


a 30-day basis. A rate giving a two-| 
| mill reduction and operating at 450) 
| hours would obviously not offer a suffi- | 
cient price reward to develop off-peak | 
business. | 

“In the case of the 13,200-volt system, | 
it was made evident by the testimony | 
that an off-peak promotional rate could | 
be based on the hours used and a study | 
of the load curves of the system showed | 
that 360 hours would be the proper 
starting point inasmuch as that repre- 
sented about the average load factor. 
No matter what kind of a load cycle de- 
velops for a 30-day month, regular in- 
dustrial operations covering 12 hours a 
day, 30 days a month, the excess use 
must occur when the 13,200-volt system 
is earning very little money to help pay 
the return on the utility investment or 
its operating expenses. If the rate in- 


Public Health 


Utility Held Justified in Adjusting Rates 
To Develop Off-peak Use of Current | 


Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania Says Difference 
In Electric Rate Classes Need Not Depend on Varying Cost 


© hours of use and+quces the use of the 13,200-volt. system 


| up to a 50 per cent load factor, 360 hours 
per month as against the 1929 experience 
| of 287 hours, instead of the annual kilo- 
watt hours being 402,000,000, they will 
be over 502,000,000 before the four-mill 


| rate becomes actually operative. 


“All these considerations, it was testi- 
fied, led to the adoption of the high 


load factorrate. It represented intensive | 
{company studies covering more than a 


year and was based not on theory, but 
on facts derived directy from the char- 


acteristics and actualities of respondent’s | 


own system. 


“We do not mean to hold,” the Com- 
mission concluded, “that differences in 
| cost of service do not play an important 
| part in certain cases in determining the 
| reasonableness of rate classifications. 


What we do mean to hold is that com-| 
plainant’s proposition that under every | 


, situation a difference in rate classes of 
an electric utility must find its justifi- 
cation solely in differences in cost of 
service, is neither persuasive nor con- 
clusive.” 


Employment Conditions Reviewed 


For States of South Atlantic Section two epidemics. 


Surplus of Workers Shown in Most States, According to 


Survey by Department of Labor 


A review of the employment situation! were in operation, with no curtailment | 
Build- 


throughout the United States, sectionally 


and by States, is contained in a state-! 


ment issued by the Department of Labor, 
publication of which began in the issue 
of Oct. 17. 
dealing with the South Atlantic District 
follows in full text: 


. 
‘South Atlantic District 


Delaware 
(No General Summary Issued) 


Wilmington.—While the majority of 


the industrial establishments were in op-| 


several continued on curtailed 
schedules and a number reduced their 
forces. The prevailing surplus of labor 
embraced clerical help, unskilled labor- 
ers, and skilled mechanics, including 
building-trades men; however, there was 
sufficient building to fairly well employ 
the resident craftsmen. 
creased in a railroad car-repair shop and 
in a brass foundry. A barge and derrick 
building establishment expects to employ 
about 45 additional men early in October. 
Permits recently issued totaled in value 
over $399,700. There was a fair demand 
for competent farm help, with no short- 
age reported. 

Dover.—Except for one industrial plant 
that closed for several weeks, affecting 
nearly 400 employes, practically all other 
establishments were in operation, with 
the labor supply and demand fairly well 
balanced. Building included the erection 
of a $14,000 residence. The construction 
of nearly 2!4 miles of highway offered 
employment to approximately 75 men. 
There was plenty of farm help available. 


eration, 


v 
Maryland 

A surplus of labor continued in evi- 
dence in the larger cities throughout 
September, and included both skilled and 
unskilled workers. The major industries 
were in operation in most instances; 
however, departmental part time pre- 
vailed in a number of establishments, 
affecting many employes. While the 


Summer drought reduced the yield of va- | 


rious crops, the canning factories in this 
State operated intermittently, offering 
employment to quite a number of men 
and women. There was a fair volume of 
building in most localities, but it was not 
great enough to absorb all of the resi- 
dent craftsmen. Road construction and 
county and municipal improvements con- 
tinued to employ many skilled and un- 
skilled laborers. 


v 
District of Columbia 
| The employment situation during Sep- 
tember im»yrcved somewhat compared 
with August.. The industrial establish- 
‘ments operated with their usual forces 
jengaged in most instances. While the 
number of registrations at the Public 
Employment Office about equaled those 
in August, a larger percentage’ were 
placed in September. Due to the re- 
opening of many residences for the Fall 
and Winter months, there was an in- 


creased demand for domestic help, with | 


an ample supply available. The com- 
‘mencement of the first semester in the 
schools and universities augmented the 
existing surplus of clerical help. The 
hotels and mercantile establishments re- 
called a number of their furloughed work- 
ers. While a general surplus of labor 
prevailed, there was a feeling of opti- 
mism that general business conditions 
are on an upward trend. Activity in the 
| public-utility establishments was_re- 
ported as about normal for this season 
,of the year. A large program of city 
|improvements was under way, furnish- 
‘ing employment to many men. Federal, 
private, and 


The section of the report | 


Employment in- | 


public building, while of ; 
good volume, were not sufficient to em- | 


|of schedules or forces reported. 
ing included a telephone-office structure, 
a new State capitol building, and consid- 
erable construction work, including a hy- 
droelectric project near by on which a 
number of skilled and unskilled workers 
; Were engaged. There was sufficient labor 
‘available for all requirements. 
Clarksburg.—Practically all of the lo- 
|cal industrial plants maintained fairly 
steady operating schedules and forces. 


The surplus of ‘labor apparent was de- | 


scribed as small. No new building proj- 


ation was regarded as normal for this 
period of the year. 

Wheeling.—Little, if any, change oc- 
curred in the level of industrial em- 
ployment. . The majority of the local 
establishments operated on satisfactory 
schedules, with no reduction of forces 
engaged. The surplus of labor appar- 


employed in the coal-mining industry. 
Building included a number of private 
| projects. 

Bluefield.—The surplus of labor in- 
;¢luded those usually employed in the 
}coal-mining and lumber _ industries. 
| While most of the local plants operated, 


jing nearly 250 employes. A number of 


|railway workers were released during | 
Building included several | 
‘minor projects and repairs to cost $15,-| 
Sufficient farm help available to! 


|the month. 
000. 
meet demands. 


| Morgantown.—Employment in a num- 
iber of the major industries continued 
‘below normal, although a feeling of 
optimism prevailed: looking to an early 
|improvement. The coal-mining indus-, 
try continued generally inactive, affect- 
jing a large number of miners. Opera-| 
| tions in the tin mill and in five units! 
of the glass industry operated at close to | 
75 per cent of capacity, affecting nearly 
1,600 employes. Building included two 
‘structures at the West Virginia Uni- 
versity. A surplus of labor was appar- 
|ent at the close of the month. 
| Parkersburg.—Practically all 
‘contribute 
labor. Many plants worked on curtailed 
| schedules, ranging from 


'of employes. Building in progress or 
soon to start includes a new post office, 
| several residences, and remodeling work, 
| which should furnish émployment to ap- 
| proximately 200 men. As a result of 
ithe recent drought, the demand for 
; farm help was not as great as that usu- 
|ally apparent at this period of the year. 


South Carolina Defers 


| Insurance Hearing 


Goveruor Informed of Reduced 
Revenues This Year 


| 


State of South Carolina: 
Columbia, Oct. 18. 
At the request of several interested 
parties Gov. John G. Richards has 
‘changed the date of a hearing on the in- 
|surance tax bill increasing the premium 
|tax paid by foreign insurance companies 
(V U.S. Daily 2522) from Oct. 27 to 
Nov. 3. 
| In his letter to the Governor which 
| prompted the calling of the hearing, the 


ects were reported. The farm-labor situ- | 


ent consisted chiefly of those usually) 


one lumber establishment closed, affect-| 


trades | 
d to the existing surplus of | 


two to four: 
days a week, affecting a large number} 


“an act which has not yet been signed by 
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Insurance 


Shanghai to Have 
Big Radio Station 


Equipment for Broadcasting | 
Will Be Sought in Europe | 
and America 


The first large commercial radio broad- 
casting station to be built in China will 
be erected in Shanghai early. in.193t, ac- 
cording to a dispatch received in the De- 
partment of Commerce from Assistant 
Trade Commissioner Edgar W. O’Harow, 
Shanghai, China. 

This station, according to present 
plans, will have a capacity of 1 kilowatt 
output. It is estimated that construc- 
tion will cost between 80,000 and 100,000 | 
taels (the tael is equal to $.37 at the 
present rate of exchange). ,The vice} 
| president of the company erécting this | 
station plans to leave this year on a six | 
months trip to Europe, England and the} 
United States during which time he will! 
consult with radio engineers regarding | 
facilities most suitable to Shanghai and | 
will putchase the necessary equipment. 


| (Iasued by Department of Commerce.) 


‘Milk Supply Blamed | 
For Typhoid Cases 





! 


‘Maryland Department of 
| Health Reports Two Epi-| 
demics Since July 





State of Maryland: 
Baltimore, Oct. 18. 
of typhoid fever in} 
' Maryland—one on the eastern shore and 
| one on the western—traced to the milk 
| supply, are responsible for a marked 
| increase in the number of cases of the 
disease reported in the State since July, 
| according to a statement just issued by 
;the Maryland State Department of} 
Health. | 

The Department also made public the! 
following information: 

Each of the outbreaks was limited to 
a restricted area. Each was traced to} 
carriers of the the disease living or 
working on dairy farms or employed in| 
connection with public dairies. And each 
occurred among persons using unpas-| 
teurized milk from the dairies with which | 
the carriers were associated. | 

The first of the epidemics occured in| 
or near-Salisbury, in Wicomico County, 
and was responsible for 67 cases and| 
four deaths. The second occurred at’ 
Woodlawn, in Baltimore County, with! 
a total of 42 cases reported up to Sept. 
27 and two deaths. | 

Prompt investigations showed that the | 
water supplies were apparently not the} 
source of the infection, in the Salisbury | 
outbreak. Further search resulted in) 
| finding a carrier on the dairy farm. All! 
of the persons who were ill.used the! 
milk—which was not pasteurized—from | 





| this: dairy. 


Water Supply Not Blamed 
Investigation of the sources of the in- | 
fection in the Woodlawn outbreak gave 
the same results. The water supply was | 
apparentlyNnot incriminated; a carrier | 
handled the milk from the. dairy. which | 
supplied the community. The milk was} 
not pasteurized. | 
As a result of cérrective measures that | 
were instituted at once in each outbreak | 
both were confined to the section in! 
which they started. | 
Scattered cases of typhoid, consider- 
ably ‘above the normal incidence of the 
disease, were reported from a number 
of the counties. Studies that are being 
made of these cases indicate that the 
majority can be traced to infection from 
convalescent cases, and the carriers of 
the disease. 

The following information concerning 
the number of cases reported in Mary- 
land of communicable diseases which 
also.are miik-borne diseases was made 
available by the Federal Public Health 
| Service: 

Typhoid Scarlet 
fever 


Week ended: 
Oct. 31, 1930 
Juty 19, 1930 
Oct. 12, 1929 
July 20, 1929 


3: 
1: 
4: 
1 
Crnnrinnnnnnnerinnranannnann 
| - 
;chairman of the State Tax Commission, 
| W. G. Querry, said that the total revenue 
collected by.the State through Sept. 30 
, was $5,924,559, which does not equal the 
| collections for the same period last year. 
|He attributed to the business depression 
the decreased consumption of commodi- 
ies, the tax on which was depended upon 


| 


| ti 
|to raise a large part of the anticipated 
revenue. 
| “Failure to collect, so far, the increased 
| tax on insurance companies, embodied in 
| you, will also decrease the collections for 
| the year,” Mr. Querry informed the Gov- | 
jernor. “I am therefore of the opinion 
| that there will not be collected during the 
|calendar year sufficient revenue to take 
care of the appropriation made at the 
1930 session of the legislature.’” 
Incommenting on his letter to the Gov- 
ernor, Mr. Querry stated orally that he 
had made his estimates on revenue for 
1930 on.the basis of that received in 1929. 
|He said that revenue from the gasoline 
| tax and soft drink tax has fallen off and 
that the collection of the tax on chain 
stores has been restrained by a_ three 
judge statutory Federal court. 





| 


\ 


Broadcast and Wireless Applications 


ploy all of the resident building-trades | 


men, 


000. 
v 
Virginia 

There was a surplus of labor apparent, 
particularly in- the larger 
| throughout September. 
‘larger industries were in operation; how- 
|ever, a large number of plants and fac- 


| tories worked on part-time schedules, af- 
Road construc- 
tion and municipal improvements in the 
in 
|fairly good volume, giving employment | Ave., Chicago, Ill., modification of license to | of license for additional frequencies of 2,662, | 
Build- | increase hours of operation 


|fecting many laborers. 
various cities and towns continued 


| to quite a large number of men. 

ing remained below the usual peak for 
| this period of the year, and a surplus of 
| these craftsmen prevailed. There is an 
adequate supply of farm help in the ag- 
ricultural sections of the State to meet 
all requirements, 


v 
West Virginia 
(No General Summary Issued) 
Charleston.—Most of the local plants 


_ Building permits recently issued | 
call for an expenditure of over $1,077,- | 


Applications received by the Federal 
‘Radio Commission on Oct. 17, relating 
|toth to communications and broadcast- 
jing, were made public as follows: 

| Broadcasting applications: 


| WBNY, Baruchrome Corporation, 1476 


centers ' Broadway, New York, request for authority 
Most of the|to voluntarily 


assign license to Pillar of 
| Fire. 
| VX YZ, Kunsky-Trendle 
Corporation, 5057 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 
Mich., modification of license to change fre- 
| quency from 1,240 ke, to 640 ke. with un- 
' limited hours of operation. 

WPCC, North Shore Church, 1011 Wilson 


| 


to one-third 
time. Station is licensed to share with 
| WIBO and WISJ, but WISJ is experiment- 
| ally assigned to a different frequency. 

| WKBS, Permil N. Nelson, 231 Duffield 
| Ave., Galesbur«, Ill., application for construc- 
|tion permit. Permit amended to request 1 
| kw. on 1,270 ke, instead of 2 kw. on 750 ke. 
| Stewart A. Sileigold and Cecil M. John- 
son, 320 Ist Ave., Yuma, Ariz. con- 
! struction permit application for new sta- 
tion amended to request 1,500 kc. instead 
of 930 ke. with 100 watts. 


4 


Filed With Federal Radio Commission 


Broadeasting | 


| Pioneer Mercantile Company, Bakersfield, 
| Calif., construction permit application for 
new station amended to request 1,450 ke.! 
| instead of 1,380 ke. with 1 kw. 

| Applications received (other than broad- 
' casting): 
| W10XAQ, National Broadcasting Co., Inc,, | 
| portable, Ds Hittegtion of license for addi- 
| tional frequency of 2,392 ke. 

W10XAL, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
| modification of license for additional fre- 
| quency of 1,584 ke. 

| KHIEV, Southern Radio Corporation, 
| modification of license for additional fre- 
!queney of 8,015 ke. KHINM, modification 


| 3,070, 5,690, 8,015 ke. | 
| KGY, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Kaena Point, | 
| Island. of Oahu, T. H., construction permit 
\for additional transmitter on 5,525, 11,050, 
116,580, 22,100, 4,116, 6,515, 8,630, 11,020, 
11,080, 11,140, 11,200, 16,900, 22,160 ‘ke. 30 
i}kw. Coastal service. Modification of license 
to cover new medium frequency transmitter | 
on 460, 500 ke, 1,500 watts, Coastal service. | 

KGQ, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Musselrock, 
Calif., license to cover construction permit 
for 7,430, 7,445, 9,410, 10,930, 14,860, 14,890, 
18,820, 22,700 ke, (2 transmitters), 
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y Issues 
Of Power Group 
Are Described 


Transcript of Testimony at 
Federal Inquiry Relates 
Also to Acquisitions. by 
Minnesota Company 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Oct. 1 by Samuel 
Meisels, Federal Trade Commission, 
accountant, appearing as a witness 
in the investigation by the Commis- 
sion into the financial activities. of 
power and gas utilities, was begun 
in the issue of Oct. 14, continued 
Oct. 15, 16, 17 and 18, and procecds 
as follows: 

Q. This so-called No. 1 pureaase from 
Mr. deBuys involves $37,620,748.94. Can 
you tell us how the amount was ar- 
rived at? 


A. In a memorandum addressed to the 
president of the Minnesota Power 
Light Company, the Examiner asked th 
following: 

“How was the value of $37,620,748.94 
determined? If through an appraisal of 
the property, kindly furnish us with the 
appraisal report. If other methods were 
used, kindly explain in detail.” 4 

The president’s reply was as follows: 

“After a careful examination of prop- 

$a 
question of business judgment as to &: 
worth,” 

The failure to supply a supporting ap- 
praisal, or any form of. detailed inven- 
tory, must be construed to mean that 
the company made this large purchase 
without such an appraisal, but only upon 
“a careful examination” and the exercise 


lof “business juagment.” 


It wil! be shown that the properties 
were purchased in fact from the Amer- 
ican Power & .Light Company, which 
has 100 per cent control of the Minne- 
sota Power and Light Company and that 
the purchase price was $17,985,002.07 in 
excess of the cost to the vendor holding 
corporation, and $20,032,000 in excess of 
the ledger value of the properties as 
they stood on the books of constituent 
companies immediatcly preceding the 
sale, 

Q. Can you tell us whether the amount 
of $37,620,748.94 included any write- 


| of the property? 


4 
A. When the properties were acquire 
by the Minnesota Power and Light Com- 
pany, under the deBuys agreement of 
Nov. 30, 1923, shown as Appendix 1, 
Part A, within’ Commission’s Exhibit 
4714, it charged to plant and securities 
account $37,620,748.94, which was repre- 
sented to be the cost. An analysis of 
this entry discloses that $20,032,000 is 
represented by a write-up in excess of 
the cost of amounts at which the prop- 
erties were recorded by the vendor com- 
panies. : 

That is, immediately preceding this 
purchase by the Minnesota power and 
light companies, the predecessor compa- 
nies, which were all controlled directly 


| by the American Power and Light Com- 


pany, carried the samé plants and se- 
curities at a book value of $17,588,- 
748.94, and immediately subsequent to 
purchase, the same plant and securities 
were recorded on the books of the Min- 
nesota Power and Light Company in 
the amount of $37,620,748.94, or at a 
immediate increase of $20,032,000. 
Common Stock Issued 


| Q. Were there any securities issued 
iby the Minnesota Power and Light 
|Company in ‘consideration for or off- 
| setting the write-up of $20,032,000? 

| A. It has been seen that the plant 
‘and securities recorded at $37,620,748.94 
| were written up $20,032,000. Against 
| this, there was issued by the Minnesota 
Power & Light Company to the Amer- 
lican Power & Light Company $19,500,- 
000 of par value of common stock. This 
| consisted of 1,950,000-shares at $10 value 
per share. New reserves of $517,000 
were created and,an account payable of 
$15,000 to Frank A. Reid, attorney on 
the pay roll of the Electric Bond & share 
Company; was set up, which consisted of 
a contingent reserve of $500,000, an in- 
ventory shrinkage of $10,500, uncollect- 
ible accounts, $6,500, and an account pay- 
able to Frank A. Reid of $15,000, as al- 
ready stated. . : 

The foregoing relationship evidences 
that the Minnesota Power and Light 
Company added to its plant and securities 
account, an amount sufficient to offset the 
$19,500,000 of par value common stock 
issued to the holding company, the re- 
serves created and the account payable 
to Reid. 

Q. What part of the $17,588,748.94 
represented securities and what part 
represented fixed capital? 

A. The securities stood at $7,623,- 
735.75, and the properties were $9,965,- 
013.19, totaling $17,588,748.94. 

Stock Carried at $11,000,000 

A. What securitiés were acquired by 

the Minnesota Power and Light Com- 


|pany in this purchase No 1 through Lu- 


cien W. DeBuys? 

A. The securities were those of the 
Great Northern Power Company and con- 
sisted of 80,000. shares of $100 par val 
ef common stock, or $8,000,000, and 30, 
600 shares of $100 par value of 6 per 
cent preferred stock, or $3,000,000. This 
stock was carried by the Great Northern 
Power Company at $11,000,000. 

These securities were purchased by the 
American Power and Light Company in 
1922, for a recorded book cost of $7,- 
623,735.75. However, by this acquisition, 
the American Power and Light Company 
obtained control of the Great Northern 
Fower Company’s surplus, amounting to 
$1,500,000, approximately. bel 

The Minnesota Tax Commission en- 
gineers in their appraisal report dated 
1922 state as-follows relative to the val- 
ues of the outstanding capital stock of 
the Great Northern Power Company, and 
this is quoted from the Minnesota Tax 
Commission’s appraisal report: 

“That stock issues of the Northwest- 
ern Power Company were $8,750,000 in 
excess of the original isqme of the Great 
Northern Power Company. The latter 
company’s ‘stock was increased to make 
up this difference on the books, and as a 


fresult the balance sheets adjusted ac- 


cordingly. There was no increased prop- 
erty represented by this stock.” 

The Minnesota Tax Commission’s ap- 
praisal report also has the following par- 
agraph: 

“Not only is the company’s stock prac- 
tically worthless so far as earning power 
is concerned, but from the method of 
financing; the common stock and possibly 
some of the preferred stock can be ‘con- 
sidered purely water.” 

Now, you see, the Northwestern Power 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 2.] . 
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Maintains Fund 
For Insurance 


Bureau. of Finance Director 
Describes Division of Cov- 
erage Carried by Ameri- 
can Vessels 





By W. B. Castonguay 
Director, Bureau of Finance, United States 
Shipping Board 

The largest amount of marine Snsur- 
ance written by one American company 
in 1929, was $2,865,694,570, for which 
the premium amounted to $6,741,853. 

Of this amount 85 per cent was for 
cargo insurance, and of this figure only 
26 per cent was reinsured with other 
companies, foreign 
panies receiving less than 5 per cent of 
the total cargo insurance, and less than 
3 per cent of total hull insurance. 

4 American: companies writing marine in- 
surance, also writes various other forms 
of insurance such as fire, automobile, etc. 


was 


foreign-admitted company ‘ 
premiums 


957,758, for which’ the 
amounted to $3,852,011. 

Of this amount 89 per cent was for 
cargo insurance, and of this figure, 79 
per cent was reinsured, 11 per cent with 
oreign-nonadmitted companies, 29 per 
cent with American companeis, and 39 


per cent with foreign-admitted com- 
panies. ai 
Hull Policies Written 
Of the hull insurance with foreign- 


admitted companies 43 per cent was re- 
insured, most of which was with Amer- 
ican companies. 

There were 23 American companies 
who wrote marine insurance to the ex- 
tent of over $1,000,000 in premiums, and 
only 10 foreign-admitted companies. 

Hull insurance written in American 
marine insurance syndicates amounted 
to over $6,500,000 in premiums. This 
was distributed between the various 


addition to this amount, the syndicates 
wrote approximately $1,500,000 on pre- 
miums on Great Lakes hulls. 

Syndicate hull insurance was 
.tributed between 43 American compa- 

Pnies and 26 admitted foreign compa- 
nies, 74 per cent going to American 
companies. The syndicate was formed 
for the purpose of developing an Ameri- 
can marine insurance market for hulls. 
Under the Shipping Act it is exempt 
from the.anti-trust laws. 

The “‘Syndicate” represents the Amer- 
ican insurance market on ocean-going 
hulls, yet ‘the net total hull insurance 
premiums written outside of the syndi- 
cate was over $12,000,000. This, it 
seems, was written on yachts, pleasure 
boats, fishing vessels, etc. 

General Insurance Fund 


The Shipping Board has a general 
insurance fund in which it insures the 
“legal and equitable” interest of the 
Government in ships which have been 
sold by the Board, or on which the 
Board has made loans from its construc- 
tion loan fund. 

Until recently the Board’s fund car- 
ried 100 per cent of insurance value on 
some “restricted” lines. While a ship 
may have been sold at, say $70,000— 
a low price, in consideratien for a re- 
quirement of restricted service, an “in- 
surance vglue” was placed thereon, of 
say, $210,000, representing commercial 
value of the ship in event of total loss. 
The Board’s fund carried hull insurance 
for this full amount. ; 

Under a recent change of policy the 
Board has reduced the amount of in- 
surance the fund will carry on both 
unrestricted and restricted services, and 


v 


has provided a sliding scale of reduction | 


in proportion as the years of restricted 
service expire, thus gradually releasing 
its coverage in favor of the private 
American market. 
Scale of Insurance 

Under the law it is optional with the 
Board as to whether it will accept any 
given risk, and an applicant for insurance 
in the Board’s fund for a proportionate 


amount of his coverage, under the new | 
plan, will be required to show that he is ' 
utilizing the private American Insurance | 
market for the proportion of his hull in- | 


surance not covered by the Board’s fund. 

The present proportion and scale of 
insurance which the Board will carry on 
ships it has sold is as follows: , 

That for ships sold for operation in 
restricted services, the limit of insurance 
in the general insurance fund may be 
fixed at not in excess of the following: 

(a) During the first year of guaranteed 
service after Dec. 18, 
insure for not exceeding 75 per cent of the 
insured value. 

(b) During the second year of guar- 
anteed service after Dec. 18, 1929, the Fund 
may insure for not exceeding 65 per cent 
of insured value. 

(c) During the third year of guaranteed 


service after Dec. 18, 1929, the Fund may 
insure for not exceeding 55 per cent of 
insured value. 

(d) During the fourth year of guar- 


anteed service after Dec. 18, 1929, the Fund 
= insure for not exceeding 45 per cent 
of insured value. 

(e) During the fifth year of guaranteed 
service after Dec. 18, 1929, the Fund may 
jnsure for not exceeding 35 per cent of 
insured yalue. 

(f) During each year of restricted service 
subsequent to the fifth year of guaranteed 
service after Dec. 18, 1929, the Fund may 
insure for not exceeding 25 per cent of the 
insured value. 

(g) During the balance of mortgage period 
after restricted service has been rendered, 
the Fund may insure for not exceeding the 
amount of the mortgage. 

That for ships sold for operation in 
unrestricted service, the following limi- 
tations be fixed: 

(h) For ships engaged in a service 
which foreign-flag steamers could engage, 
the Fund may insure for not exceeding the 
mortgage money interest, 

(i) For ships in coastwise or intercoastal 
trade. the Fund may insure for not exceed- 
ing the mortgage interest, onlv on condi- 


% 


tion that insured shows that such insurance | 


will encourage his use of the private Ameri- 
ean market for: balance of his requirements. 





Authority for Extending 
Railroad Lease Granted 


Authority to extend their joint lease 
of the Lansing Manufacturers Railroad 
for an additional period of 380 yeass 
from July 1, 1930, was granted to the 
Michigan Central and New York Cen- 
tral railroads by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on Oct. 16 in a report 
and order in Finance Docket No. 8426, 
The ‘first. lease agreement expired on 
July 1, 1930. 


nonadmitted com- | 


This company, like nearly all other ; 


The largest amount of marine insur- | 
ance written in the United States by - 
$938,- | 


companies comprising the syndicate. In} 


dis- | 


1929, the Fund may | 
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Shipping Board (Plans for Airports | | 
_ .Made in Six States 





‘Department of Commerce In-| 


formed of Eight New 
Aviation Projects 





Eight new airports are planned in six | 


| States, the Aeronautics Branch of the 
| Department of Commerce announced Oct. 
|18 in making public the list of projects 
| reported during the week ending Oct. 16. 
| The announcement follows in full text: 


For the week ending Oct. 16 the Aero- : 


|nautics Branch has received information 
|to the effect that the following cities 
propose the establishment of airports: 
(Cities contemplating municipal air- 
ports are followed by the letter M; com- 


|mercial projects by the letter C; and! 
private projects by the letter P. (Names '! 


with asterisk (*) indicate airports al- 
ready established for which improve- 
ments are contemplated or under way.) 


, Nevada City, Calif. ...... .. (M) 
Plavervile, Calif. ...... ; . (M) 
Ventura, Calif. ...... oe. i: AD 
*Wasaco, Calif: i... owewgvs (aD 
Ocals, Pia... <4. ousnessusee Gaee 
Big Rapids, Mich. ........... (M) 
Bend, Oreg. ..... beseunene URED 
*New Castle, Pa. ...... ined Cae 
St, Stephen, §. C. ..ccescisse. (CG) 
Palestine, Tex. (M) 


Seattle, Wash., should be deleted from 


| the list of municipalities proposing the } 


in 
fa- 


jestablishment of airports carried 
‘Aeronautics Bulletin No. 5, as the 
| cility planned has ben established. 





Patent for Track 





— Of Toy Train Upheld 


Protected Claims for Appli- 


ance Found to Be Valid in| 


Infringement Suit 


| 


{Continued from Page 6.) 

: insulated joints A and D are to be made 
|of matches in place of the wire nails in 
| the ends of the rails.” 

; The system manufactured for the De- 
| partment of Railway Signaling, and de- 
| scribed in its manual, may be distin- 
| guished from Handy’s in that it is not a 
three-rail system, and the circuits are not 
|in parallel. Furthermore, the source of 
‘current must be near the special section, 
ler else a long wire must be used to con- 
“nect the source of current with the spe- 
| cial section. With Handy, on the other 
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erning the transportation of passengers | 
and property within the New York, 
metropolitan district by motor coach, | 
designed to meet charges of the Penn-| 
sylvania Railroad that the B. & O. is| 
engaged in unfair competitive practices 
at New York City and Newark, N. J.,| 
were approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on Oct. 18. 


; _ The new tariffs become effective on 
Oct. 21, 
| Following closely upon the petition 


filed with the Commission by the Penn- 
sylvania, which asked for an immediate 
| investigation of the Baltimore & Ohio’s 
motor coach activities at New York and 
Newark, the B. & O. filed a Sixth Section 
application - ‘th the commission for au- 
| thority to make effective -n one day’s no-| 
tice tariffs which designate specifically 
'the terminal points for its coaches in| 
New York. The tariffs likewise define 
the limits of the territory traversed by | 
} the coaches. 


{ The Pennsylvania’s petition for an in- 
quiry into the B. & 0. coach operations 
charged that that carrier dropped its 
passengers promiscuously within the 
metropolitan district, and operated its 
coaches beyond advertised routes, to the 
oe injury of the Pennsylvania Rail-| 

; road. 


I. C. C. Denied Approval 
To. Pennsylvania Plan | 


The controversy between the two east- 
ern trunk lines dates back to last Winter, 
when the Pennsylvania filed tariffs with 
the Commission proposing to transfer, | 
free of charge, passengers, traveling to- 
jgether in groups of 25 or more, from 
its terminal in Manhattan to points 
| throughout the Boroughs of Manhattan, 
| Bronx and Brooklyn, dnd also from its 
‘ Newark station to points in Newark. 

_ Upon protest of the New York Cen- 
, tral, the Erie, and other carriers serving 
‘the metropolitan section, the tariffs were ' 


|B. & O. 
{coach from its Jersey City terminal to 


‘elared that 








merce Commission 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad tariffs gov-*suspended and an investigation instituted¢a tariff 


into their reasonableness. The & 0. 
intervened, not in objection, but “to pra | 
tect its own interests.” The Commission 
found the proposed tariffs “not in the 
public interest” and ordered them can- 
celed. 

The Pennsylvania contended that if the 
could transfer passengers by | 


practically any point within the New 
York district, without stipulating specific | 
terminals in tariffs filed with the Com- | 
mission, there was nothing to prevent the 
Pennsylvania from doing likewise de- | 
spite the Commission’s decision. 

As the direct result of the Pennsyl- 
vania-Baltimore & Ohio bus controversy, 
the Commission entered into a general 
investigation of all motor coach and 
truck operations last May. On Oct, 17 


inotice of 17 hearings throughout the 


country, to take place this Winter, was) 
published. 

The Pennsylvania, however, charged 
that this “general probe” would take too 
long, and that meanwhile the B. & O. is 


{eontinuing its alleged “unfair practices.” 
| An immediate inquiry was asked, and the 


fact that that company’s tariffs did not 
show specific terminal points was 
stressed. 


Principal Objection 


To Service Removed 
The B. & O.’s action in filing tariffs 


| with the Commission naming specifically 
\these terminal points, and the Commis- 
| sion’s immediate approval of the tariffs, 


has eliminated one of the chief objec- 
tions of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
The Sixth Section Application of the 


|B..& O., which asked to make the tariffs 


effective on one day’s notice, rather than 
on the 30 days’ statutory notice, de- 
“inasmuch as the terminal 
arrangements did not appear to be spe-| 
cifically authorized by tariffs on file with 
the Commission, an immediate filing of 
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American Su 


perliners Are Declared 
Needed to Meet Foreign Competition 





Vice Chairman of Shipping Board Says Mail Payment Part 


Of Marine Act Sh 


ould Be Changed 





| hand, the special section, or a number of | 


| special sections, can be injected into the 
‘system at any point regardless of the 
| place where the source of current is con- 
; nected to the track rail. Manifestly, 
| this flexibility of use and operation is a 
| decided advantage in the way toy tracks 
jare handled bythe average small boy. 
Later, and between 1912 and 1914, the 
| defendant used in its two-rail track sys- 
| tem a special section consisting of a sec- 


| tion of a three-rail track of foreign manu- | 
| facture. In this arrangement, the central ' 


vail of the trhee-vail special section had 
| air gap insulation at the ends, but there 
; Were no wooden pins at the ends of the 
- vail of the three-rail special section had 
{to one of the tracks rails and to the dead 
central rail of the special section, ard 
ithe light placed in the circuit thus 
|ereated. This arrangement was only a 
|makeshift, and had the defects of the 
,earlier two-rail arrangement, particu- 
‘larly in requiring the location of the 
source of the current at the special sec- 
| tion. 

It thus appears that on an examination 
| of the prior art, nothing has been shown 
to invalidate the patent. Unquestionably, 
all of the elements of the Handy con- 
‘struction may be found somewhere 
'among the many references cited by the 
defendant. But Handy was the first to 
combine these different elements into 
something new, which produced a differ- 
ent and a better result than had pre- 
viously been known. The art was 
crowded one when Handy entered the 


| solve. Yet, where others failed Handy 
succeeded; and today his special track 
| section is in general demand in connec- 
tion with the operation of toy electric 
| trains, and has attained a fair measure 
of commercial success. 
!vance constituted invention, and I find 
that claims 2, 3 and 5 are valid and in- 
fringed. 

I have not undertaken to examine the 
| file wrapper because I do not feel that 
any adequate reason for such examina- 
|tion has been suggested under the pre- 
vailing practice in this circuit. (Spald- 
ing v. 
iI do not think, either, that the use of 
| Genzlinger’s name in the correspondence 
with the Lionel and American Flyer com- 
| panies in 1921 and 1924, respectively, has 
jin any way prejudiced the patent. Un- 
| questionably, Genzlinger was not the in- 
| ventor, but Handy was; that is the un- 
| contradicted testimony of both Genz- 
‘linger and Handy, and it is not open to 
| the defendant to assert to the contrary. 
The incident proves nothing except that 
Handy was guilty of an indiscretion, 
| which did no one any harm, and which 
has now been adequately explained. 

The plaintiffs are, therefore, entitled to 
a decree declaring claims 2, 3 and 5 of 
{the patent valid and infringed, and di- 
recting the usuaPreference, 


“ 


‘Labor Union Claim Upheld 
Against National Group 


[Continued from Page 6.) 

, Visions of appellant’s constitution above 
quoted. 19 R. C. L., r23y (sdetion 38); 
Roxbury Lodge No. .84 I. 0, 0. F., v. 
Hocking, 60 N. J. Law 439, 38 Atl. 693. 

In its complaint respondent alleged 
that its secretary had embezzeled the 
51,000 Liberty bond above referred to 
and a sum of money in excess of $800. 
|; Upon the trial, the evidence disclosed 
‘the facts as hereinabove stated and as 
found by the trial court, and respondent’s 
claim was modified to that extent. The 
! evidence preponderates in favor of the 
| findings of the trial court, and the judg- 
;ment entered followed as of course, 
| Finding no error in the record, the 
| judgment, appealed from is affirmed. 

MITCHELL, C, J.. TOLMAN, PARKER, and 
_ MitLanp, JJ., concur, 


a: mail pay in, the Act of 1928 stop with 


field, and others were then at work. on| 
the same problems he was attempting to | 


I think his ad-! 


Wanamaker, 256 Fed. 530, 534.) | 


Appearance of superpassenger liners 
under foreign flags makes it necessary | 
for Congress to adapt the whail pay-i 
|ment provisions of the Jones-White Mer- | 
| chant Marine Act of 1928 to the require- | 
‘ments of similar vessels flying the United | 
| States flag, Edward C, Plummer, Vice! 
{Chairman of the Shipping Board, de- 
\clared in a statement made public by the 
| Shipping Board Oct. 18. 

“The fact that specific provisions for | 
imail pay in the act of 1928, stop with) 
i vessels of 20,000 tons and 24-knot speed 
shows the actual limit Congress then | 
believed it would be necessary to go for | 
|many years,” Mr. Plummer said. 

| Mr. Plummer’s statement follows 
full text: : 

Unquestionably the Jones-White mer- | 
;chant Marine Act of 1928 is the greatest 
'stride toward a privately-owned Amer-! 
ican iaerchant marine that has been made! 
during the last three-quarters of a cen-| 
‘tury; yet already the appearance of| 
'super-passenger liners under foreign 
| flags makes evident the necessity of Con-! 
'gress adapting this great American! 
|shipping act to the requirements of| 
{similar vessels flying the United States | 
| flag. 
| Arrival of Bremen 
| Changed Conditions 


The fact that specific provisions for 





' 





in 


essels of 20,000 tons and 24-knots speed 
hows the actual limit Congress then ke- 
lieved it would be necessary to go for 
|many years. The brief provision made 
| for faster ships in this act is obviously 
so inadequate as to show that the giant 
craft referred to there were then con- 
| sidered as little more than a dream. But 
that American dream of 1928 became a 
‘German fact when the Bremen tied up 
at a South Brooklyn dock on July 22, 
1929. The necessity of further action on 
our part is already at hand. 


lv 





When it is remembered that an in- 
crease of speed from 22 knots to 28 


knots requires the horsepower to be more 
| than doubled, and that fuel is the great- 
est single item of expense in steamship 
| operation, the rapid increase in costs of 
| handling high speed craft becomes at 
j; once apparent. For an increase in power 
| requires in the case of any commercial 
| Vessel an increase in size—with a corre- 
, sponding increase in size of machinery 
|}and fuel space, resulting in greatly in- 
creased weight, which, in turn, results in 
| increased power consumption and de- 
| creased earning capacity. 

_ At present the size of these two super- 
| liners which the United States Lines 
; Will build under their contract with the! 
Government is undetermined, and there- 
fore the amount of mail pay which guch 
vessels must receive in order to put 
| them economically on a par with smaller 
American steamships can not be defi- 
nitely stated. But it can be said that 
a ship designed so as to make economi- 
cally a speed of 28 to 29 knots would 
requite more than double the mail pay 
of that 24-knot ship mentioned in the 
compensation schedule contained in the 
act of 1928. 

The necessity of our constructing the | 
two superliners contemplated by the} 
United States Lines is obvious. The! 
North Atlantic passenger-business is the 
greatest single piece of ocean business 
in the world—and the United States 
| furnishes fully two-thirds of the high- 
| class travel for ships plying in that serv- 
ice. To the United States alone can the 
big passenger ships of England, Ger- 
many, France, and Italy successfully 
operate. The comparatively small size 
of steamers running between Europe 
and countries other than the United 
| States speaks for itself on this point. 

Since such a vast proportion of the 
travelers who make possible the exist- 
{absolute necessity of superliners under 
the United States flag. 

I, for one, am prepared to show the! 








{ 


i 


ence of great ships in the North Atlantic, 
trade are Americans, it is highly pro-| 
per that a portion of those American} 
travelers should be given an opportunity | 
to sail on vessels flying their own coun- 
try’s flag—-vessels fully equal in speed 
and appointments to the best to be 
found in that trade. The great value 
of the North Atlantic passenger busi- 
ness—a value not limited to the mil- 
lions of money received for transporta- 
tion, but including tremendous addi-! 
tional value from the commercial point 
of view which can not be computed— 
has made it the goal of foreign shipping | 
companies, who have gone after it re- 
gardless of expense; and this, the rich- 
est country in the world, is by its own 


|great business interests bound to secure 


for itself a fair proportion of that valu- 
able trade and of the commercial ad- 
vantages resulting therefrom. Hence the 
justification as well as the necessity for 
such mail compensation as these super-} 
liners unquestionably will require; and 
shall be ready to join with others in 
presenting the matter to Congress a 
the earliest convenience of its commit- 
tee 


8. 


ONE will always 
stand out 


| thereof, 


|within the 





B. & O. Designates Terminal Stations’ 
For Moter Bus Service in New York |“ 


* 





Tariff Governing Transportation of Passengers and Prop- 
erty in Metropolitan District Approved by Interstate Cem- 


covering ‘such arrangements 
should be made, and as we are desirous 
of complying with the Commission’s re- 
quest in this respect as quickly as pos- 


sible, it is our wish that the tariff be-| 


come effective one day after the filing 
hence our petition 


Terminals Designated 
In New B. & O. Tariff 
The new tariff provides: 

“Except as otherwise specified in In- 
dividual Tariffs filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, all tickets (ex- 
cept those which by special tariff pro- 
vision are endorsed ‘Transatlantic steam- 
ship’), reading via the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, to, from or via New 


City, N. Y., or Newark, N. J., will be| 


valid for passage between its rail termi- 
nals at Jersey City, N. J., and Elizabeth, 
N. J., and established Motor Coach Sta- 
tions in New York, N. Y., and Newark, 
N. J., as shown below: 

“New York City—Manhattan: Forty- 
second Street Station—opposite Grand 
Central Terminal; 33d Street Station, 
35 West 33d Street; Columbus Circle, 15 
Columbus Circle, Qentral Park West. 
Brooklyn: 
tral Building 191 Joralemon Street. 

“Newark, N. J.—Jersey Central Ter- 
minal, Broad and Market Streets. 

“To and from these established sta- 
tions the operation of motor coaches will 


be confined to the following territorial’ 


limitations: 
“Manhat.an.—In the territory bounded: 
From the ferry at Liberty Street, east 


thereon to Pearl Street, north on Pearl! 


Street and Bowery to Cooper, north on 
3d or Lexington Avenues to 42d Street, 
west on 42d Street to Sixth Avenue, 
north on Sixth Avenue to Central Park 
South, west on Central Park South to 
Central Park West, north on Central 
Park West to 61st Street, west on 61st 
Street to 9th Avenue. South on 
Avenue to 42d Street, west on 42d Street 


to 10th Avenue, south on 10th Avenue, 


to 26th Street, west on 26th Street to 
Baltimore & Ohio Freight Terminals. 

“Brooklyn.—In the territory bounded: 
By Flatbush Avenue to 
Street, west on Willoughby Street and 
Joralemon Street to Hicks Street, thence 
to Manhattan approach. 

“Newark, N. J.—In territory bounded 
as follows: From City Line at Eliza- 
beth, N. 


J., thence on Frelinghuysen 
Avenue to Astor Street, northwest on 


Astor Street to Clinton Avenue, north- 
east on Clinton Avenue to Washington 
Street, north on Washington Street to 
Central Avenue, east on Central Avenue 


|to Broad Street, thence via Park Place 


to Centre Street, east on Centre Street 
to Mulberry Street, south on Mulberry 
Street to Lafayette Street, west on La- 
fayette Street to Broad Street, south on 


Broad Street to Pointer Street, west on! 


Pointer Street to Frelinghuysen Avenue, 
thence on Frelinghuysen Avenue to City 
Line at Elizabeth. 

“Within the foregoing territorial zones 
the regularly scheduled motor coaches 
operate via such established routes as 
street traffic regulations permit, and pas- 
sengers are discharged or picked up at 
intermediate points as desired, en route. 

“For the accommodation of 
travel numbering 12 or more, extra 
coach will be operated between rail ter- 
minal at Jersey City and any point 
territorial zones 
lined in Manhattan or Brooklyn, or be- 
tween rail terminal at Elizabeth and 
any point within the Newark zone herein 
outlined.” 


for special | 
|permission to bring about this result.” 


York | 


Joralemon St. Station, Cen- | 


9th | 


Willoughby | 


group! 


herein out-| 
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Receipts of British 


Railwa ys Decline 


sul General at London Re- 
ports Their Income in 
| September 


| During the four-week period from 
| Aug. -21 to Sept. 28, 1930, the receipts 
|of the four main groups of British rail- 
roads declined by $6,204,787, to an ag- 
|gregate for the entire 39 weeks, to the 
|last-mentioned date, of $36,401,420, ac- 
,cording to a report from Consul General 
| Albert Halstead, London, made public by 
the Department of Commerce. 

It will be readily apparent that dur- 
ing September the positions of the rail- 
roads, in so far as rail trafiic revenue is 
concerned, the fall in receipts has become 
accentuated; of the decrease of $6,204,- 
787, no less than $3,091,686 related to 
merchandise freizht, affording a clear in- 
dication of the serious trade depression; 
$1,254,097 applied to coal and coke trans- 
port; and $1,859,004 to passenger traffic. 

In respect of the last named, however, 
the very considerable interest held by 
|the railroad companies in motor road 


passenger services has to be taken into| 


account as far as revenue is concerned, 
although the drop in passenger receipts 
may affect the railway workers. 


|(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
e 





British Air Routes 
Grow More Popular 


Mileage for Year Said to Be 
Three Times That of Pre- 
ceding 12 Months 

Route mileage of the British Imperial 


Airways, Ltd., during the financial year 
showed an increase of three times the 


to a report from the Consul General at 
London, Albert Halstead, 
on Oct. 18 by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 


The mileage this vear was 6,399, as | 


compared with 2,093 miles last vear. 
Passengers increased from 585,000 to 


640,000 ton-miles; freight and mail from | 


218,000 to 577,000 ton-miles; thus, the 
total advanced from 803,000 to 1,017,000 
ton-miles, or about 26 per cent. In to- 
tal the company’s aircraft flew 1,345,217 
miles contrasted with 1,032,842 miles in 
the preceding year, an increase of ap- 
proximately 30 per cent. 


He stated that the Indian mail service | 


is popular from a mail point of view; 
45% tons of mail were carried, and the 


mail traffic is increasing, some 5 to 6° 


per cent of the total letter mail between 
England and India being carried by air. 
He strongly maintained, however, that 
the post office charges are too high. 
Passengers numbered 805. 
Egypt-South Africa Service 
With the delivery of four-engined 


Handley Page airplanes and four-engined | 
Short flying boats, the Indian route from |! 


England to Karachi will have a uniform 


capacity of about three tons throughout. ; 
In respect to the service between Egypt | 
and South Africa, which is being finan- | 


cially supported by the government, the 
South African government, and the Gov- 


ernments of Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, , 


Sudan and Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia, the preparatory work is well 


advaced, and the service will commence, ' 


at any rate as far as Kenya and Uganda, 
by the beginnnig of next year; and it is 
hoped to put the other half of the serv- 
ice, from Kenya to South Africa, into 
operation a month or two later. 

The African service will connect in 
Egypt with the Indian service. There 
will be a weekly service in each direc- 
tion to and from the Cape, carrying 
mails and passengers. 


sible at the outset to lay down a more 
‘satisfactory and permanent ground or- 





No ballyhoo! 


Chesterfield says it with 


“MILDER ...and BETTER TASTE” 


© 1930, Liccerr & Myers Tonacco Co, 
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amount for the previous year, according | 


made public | 


It has been pos- ; 
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Reopening Asked 
In Rate Case on 
Western Grains 












{ 


Petition to I. C. C. by Five 
Northern Railroads Says 
Order Creates Situation 
It Did Not Intend 


Order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the western grain rate 
case, which prescribed reductions on 
grain and grain products shipped from 
points in the West to transcontinental 
destinations, and for export, was criti- 
cized by five northern railroads in a 
petition filed with the Commission Oct. 
{7 asking for reconsideration and’ re- 


hearing of the issues involved. (Docket 
No. 17000, Part 7.) 
The petitioning railroads are the 


Northern Pacific, Great Northern; Spo- 
kane, Portland & Seattle; Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, and Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Com- 
pany. 

The Commission was urged to “vacate 
and set aside so much of its order” as 
“prescribes reduced rates on grain and 
grain products between points in the 
States of Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho; requires the cancellation of exist- 
ing transit charges on grain and grain 
products on the lines of said carriers; and 
prescribes reduced rates from Montana 
to California, Arizona and New Mexico.” 

Grounds of Petitioners 

The) Northern Carriers’ petition de- 
clared that “the order in this proceed- 
ing creates a situation with respect to 
the Northern Carriers which we believe 
the Commission did not intend.” “In 
our opinion,” said the petition, “the 
Commission acted upon the mistaken 
|assumption that the Northern Carriers 
would substantially recoup the losses due 
to reductions in the wheat rates in this 
territory (a) because the coarse grain 
rates are raised to the level of the wheat 
rates; (b) because transit balances are 
eliminated; and (c) because of the Com- 
mission’s recent decision in the Class 
Rate Case in Docket No. 17000. 

“The effect of the Commission’s order 
herein,” it was emphasized, “is to sub- 
stantially reduce the revenues of the 
| Northern Carriers as a whole, notwith- 
standing the fact that they have been 
earning far less than the fair return 
contemplated by the Transportation Act 
and in the face of a serious falling off 
in current net revenue, which, if not 
remedied by action of this Commission, 
will jeopardize the maintenance. of an 
adequate system of transportation in this 
territory. These revenue losses are due 
in large part to the severe reductions 
ordered in the Pacific Northwest and In- 
termountain territory and to the elimina- 
tion of the transit charge.” 

Loss Placed in Millions 

It was estimated that if the Northern 
| Lines comply with the Commission’s or- 
| der in the Grain Case, they will lose $2,- 
558,000 in revenues annually, subdivided 
as follows: Northern Pacific, $800,000; 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
$900,000; Oregon-Washington Railroad 
& Navigation Company, $750,000; and 
the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, $108,- 
000. The Great Northern, which, ac- 
cording to the petition, maintains from 
a large number of points rates which 
are substantially below the general level 
now prevailing in western territory, due 
in part to the competition of the sub- 
sidized Canadian railroads, estimates 
| that compliance with the order will not 
materially affect its grain and grain 
products one way or the other, ; 
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ganization than has so far been possible 
on the Indian route, and it is hoped, 
therefore, that the passenger traffic on 
the African route (where air travel is 
a great attraction as a means of trans- 
portation) will prove valuable as a source 
of revenue. 
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State Finance 
: f “Be e ; rT : | 
California Makes | Status of State Banks | 


Classification of}, in Fert | 
Thrift Agencies ship of the Federal Reserve System | 
|during the week ending Oct. 17 were 


i i sft! announced Oct. 18 by the Federal Re- 
Corporations ee a sere Board as follows: 
i ullding; itted t bership: Florida Bank &; 
Certificates Not a (mom West Palm Benth, Fin. capital, 
And Loan Associations, 


$100,000. 
Attorney General Holds 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY Ane Presenten Herein, Being 
* PuBLisHED WitHouT COMMENT BY THE UNiTEeD STATES DAILY 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: MONDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1930 
Bank Supervision 


: ae ‘ General Prices of Both Retail 
Bonds Officially Considered Legal | Arid Wholesale Foods Increase 


For Savings Bank Investment Retail Food Costs on Sept. 15, However, Were 
* 


Well Below 1929 Figures for Same Period, 
Survey Shows 


Security Issues 


Banking Systems 


Changes in the State bank member-| 
New York Market Quotations 


The State of New York: New York, Oct. 18. 

The following information relates to transactions on Securities traded in today are indicated by the volume 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that of sales in $1,000 lots, and high and low and last quota-7 | 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings tions for the day; those not traded in today are followed | 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, = x Pan ao quotation and the date thereof in | 
Maine, Massachusetts,. Michigan and Vermont—the only e fign-low column, a ie 
States which issue official lists of specifie securities con- jy "he ee ee sae eee ‘Gee oe | 
eee ro abe shee hborlerste tangy atts statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New | 


index numbers, with average prices in 
{1913 as 100.0, were 160.8 for Sept. 15. 
{ 1929. 143.7 for Aug 15,-19380, and 145.6 
for Sent. 15, 1930. 


During the monih from Aug. 15, 1930, 


Increased prices of foods and farm 
products brought the genera! level of 
|September wholesale prices slightly 
above that of August, while retail food 
prices showed a gain for the month ended 


| Change of title: The Cambridge Trust Co., 
|Chester, Pa., has changed its title to 
| Chester-Cambridge Bank & Trust Co. : 

*.. | Absorbed by nonmember: The Guaranty 
gon, of og ig 1 ! Trust Co., Butler, Pa., a member, has been | 
acramentoa. le 


, labsorbed by the Union Trust Co., Butler, | 
‘orporations issuing thrift certificates 

hy distinguished from building and loan 
-associations in an opinion recently ren- 
dered by the Attorney General 
Webb, to the Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions, Arthur H. Garland. 
arose in connection with the matter of 
State jurisdiction over such-organizations 
and whether or not it should be exercised 
by the Building and Loan Commissioner 
or by the Commissioner of Corporations. 

The distinguishing characteristic of 
building and loan associations. according 
to Mr. Webb, is that the holders of the 
various classes of securities issued by 
such organizations occupy the status of 
shareholder and not that of creditor. 
Nearly, if not all, of the corporations 
issuing thrift certificates and installment 
bonds, on the other hand, set up a debtor- 
creditor relationship with those who pur- 
chase their securities. 

“It seems to be agreed among all au- 
thorities,” the opinion _declares, “that 
building and loan associations, In their 
original conception, were organizations 
created for the purpose of accumulating 
a fund by the periodical subscriptions or 
savings of the members, and in turn the 
objects to be accomplished _were to en- 
courage this saving and assist the mem- 
bers in building or purchasing homes for 
themselves by loaning the necessary 
funds to accomplish that purpose. It is 
conceded that the object was to enable 
the members to own their own homes, 
acquire independence, become better 
citizens and thus identify themselves 
with the growth and welfare of the com- 
munity in which they lived.” eee 

As originally conceived, Mr. W ebb, 
states. one of the distinguishing features 
of building and loan associations was 
that the member security holders occu- 
pied the status of stockholders entitled to 
share in the proceeds and burdened with 
a liability to assume a_ proportionate 
share of the losses, having none of the 
rights of a creditor. 

While it is true, he points out, that 
they now exercise other powers and} 
transact other business not originally 
within the scope of building and loan 
business, so far as legislation is con- 
cerned the original idea has been retained 
that the member, or holder of the build- 
ing and loan security, occupies a differ- 
ent reationship than that of a creditor. 

Thus while the Civil Code of California 
now provides that building and loan as- 
sociations may issue “installment shares,” 
“full paid shares,” “pass book shares,” 
and “guarantee stock,” and although the 
first two classes of shares named bear 
a similarity to the securities issued by 
thrift corporations there is a marked 
difference between the rights 
holders of these share certificates and 
those issued by the thrift corporations. 

Mr. Webb holds that while it may be, 
true that the corporations issuing thrift 
certificates conduct a business similar 
to that which incidentally forms a part 
of the business of a building and loan as- 
sociation, they nevertheless do not en- 
gage in the class of transactions which 
are typically and fundamentally build- 
ing and loan association activities. | 
Therefore, he concludes, corporations is- 
suing thrift certificates are under Cali- 
fornia law subject to the jurisdiction! 
of the Corporation Commissioner and not 
included within the supervisory powers 
of the Building and Loan Commissioner. 

Courts have recognized, says Mr. 
Webb, that “while in so far as the prac- 
tical result as to the investor may be the 
same in that a stated amount of money 
may be returned to him, the legal sig- 
nificance the instruments are entirely) 
dissimilar.”? Moreover, the installment 
shares and full paid shares issued by 
California building and loan associations 


are only seemingly the same as the thrift; tire write-up must be assumed to be 


certificates of other corporations and 


as a matter of fact there is no authority | 


in the building and loan code of the 
State authorizing the issuance by build- 
ing and loan associations of securities 
which create a relationship of debtor 


and creditor, without the right to par- | $9,965,013.19 were written 


ticipate in the profits of the issuing 
association and without the assumption 
of the burden of sustaining any losses 
of the issuing association. 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Oct. 18.—-The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following. 

_In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States. we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 

Austria (schilling) 
Belgium ( belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Holland (guilder) 
Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Roumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
China .Chefoo tael) 
China (Hankow tael) 
China «Shanghai tael) 
‘China (Tientsin tael) 
China (Hongkong dollar) 
Chima «Mexican dollar) 
China (Tientsin dollar) 
China (Yan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Newforndland (dollar) 99,8187 
Arventina (peso, gold) 77.9890 
Chile ( peso ‘sa oe et 
Urerey (neso) 70.35% 
Colombia (peso) 
Brazil (milreis) 


1.7720 
40.6458 
40.2343 
39,2410 
41.1666 
31.8767 
28.2500 
28.4583 
28.1250 
86.0571 
49.5506 
56.2053 

100.0947 
99,9281 
47.2650 


06.5500 
Not quoting 


»./ 


» |sor companies are as follows: 


| Pa., a nonmember, capital, $500,000. 

| Permission granted to exercise trust 
powers: Fayette National Bank, Lexington, 

|Ky. (Limited powers); Security Central | 

‘National Bank, Portsmouth, Ohio. (Limited | 

| powers); Bank of Woodland National Asso- 


The question | ciation, Woodland, Calif. (Limited powers). Ala 


Funds Not Claimed 
In New York Banks: 


| ‘ —_—— | 
i 


Dormant Accounts Said to 


| Involve Between Oneeand 
| Two Million Dollars 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
ing Committee on Palestine Charities.” 

There are several athletic clubs with 
money in the bank, and aparently with- 
out anyone knowing the fact. Residents 
of the Bronx one time formed the “Bronx 
|Garden Association,” and collected funds 
which are still in the bank awaiting the 
|rightful claimant. There is also money 
for a “Gentleman’s Driving Park Asso- 
| ciation,” as well as a “Horse and Vehi- 
cle Owners Association.” 

If there are any song writers who are 
sick or out of luck these days, perhaps 
they might get in touch with the State 
Banking Department and receive assist- 
ance. There is money in the name of 
“The Song Writers Sickness and Benefit 
Fund” in one of the New York City 
banks. As for estates, there are hun- 
dreds of these, seemingly without any-; 
one knowing that there is money on de- 
posit in the name of the administrator. | 

The New York State Banking Depart- 
ment has all these unclaimed and dor- 
mant accounts alphabetically arranged, 
and during the last two or three months 
particularly it has answered many in- 
quiries from all over the United States. 
One woman in Chicago wrote to the ef- 
fect that one rainy night she had bought 
a newspaper from a cripple and saw an 
item to the effect that there was a 
million or more in money awaiting claim- 
ants in New York State. She wrote the 
Banking Department that she was sure 
her relatives had left money somewhere 
and asked for a search to be made, ex- 
pressing the hope that it might result in 
her becoming a wealthy woman. Inqui- 
ries have come from as far west as Okla- 
homa, and this past week brought one 
under a special delivery stamp from Cali- 
fornia. 


of the) Securities of Minnesota ‘ 


Power Group Described 


[Continued from Page 8.} 
Company was the holding company at 
that time of the Great Northern Power 
Company. The holding company’s capi- 
tal stock outstanding in excess of the 
capital stock outstanding of its operat- 
ing company was $8,750,000. It was de- 
cided by the company that the outstand- 
ing capitalizatior of both companies 
should be equal, so the operating com- 
pany issued to the holding company $8.,- 
750,000 of operating company’s securi- 
ties, but in order to balance the books, 
a corresponding entry had to be made 
to plant account. 


Application to Plants Asserted 

These statemenis would seem to indi- 
cate that of the $20,032,000 write-up in| 
the plant and securities, no portion 
thereof is applicable as a write-up in the 
Great Northern Power Company’s secur- 
ities sold to the Minnesota Power and 
Light Company. Consequently, the en-| 


applicable to the plants purchased. 

On this hypothesis, the conclusion may 
be reached that the planis purchased by 
|the Minnesota Power and Light Com-| 
pany which stood on the books of ac- 
count of the predecessor companies at 
up $29,997,- 
018.19, that is, $9,965,013.19 as they stood} 
on the books of the predecessor company | 
immediately pprior to this sale to the| 
Minnesota Power and Light Company,! 
plus $20,032,000 of “write-up.” The per-| 
centage of write-up would therefore, be| 
201 per cent. 

However, here is a different and second | 
hypothesis by which the percentage of 
write-up could be figured. If we assume! 
that the plants as well as the Great| 
|Northern Power Company’s securities | 
| were written up by $20,032,000, then the! 
|percentage of write-up becomes 114 per | 
|cent. 
| Q. What were the plants acquired by| 
| the Minnesota Power and Light Com-| 
pany in the No. 1 purchase from de- | 
Buys? | 

A. The plants consisted of properties | 
jof the Minnesota Utilities Company—| 
|the book values of the predecessor com- | 
|panies and the names of the predeces- | 
| The fixed capital less the reserve for! 
depreciation of the General Light and; 
| Power Company stood at $558,032.45. | 
|The fixed capital less the reserve for 
| depreciation of the Minnesota Utilities 
Company stood at $2,957,500.39. Proj- 
ects in course of construction under 
Phoenix Utility Company contract, $2,-| 
315,910.45; Fond du Lac and Midway | 
properties, $3,097,825.25; Weyerhauser 
lands, rights, and so forth, $3,097,-! 
825.25; Miscellaneous items. $9,464.98. | 

That makes a total of $9.965,013.19. | 

Included in the $9,965,013.19, as was 
charged in the plant accounts of the 
constituent companies immediately prior 
|to the conveyance of these properties 
to the Minnesota Power and Light Com- 
pany, there was includued an item of 
$319,063.20 for going vaiue, identifiable | 
abandoned properties of $178,760.52, 
which includes the Western Mesaba | 
Power plant witn a ledger value of $148,- | 
995.14, and Deer River Power plant with! 
9 ledges value of $29,765.38 on the | 
books of the Minnesota Utilities Com- | 
pany and $88,751.47 of organization ex- 
penses as were recorded on the books! 
of the Minnesota Utilities Company and 
the General Light and Power Company. 


Excerpts of the testimony givenat | 
the session of Oct, 2 will be printed 
in the issue of Oct. 21. 
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10-17-30 
1045, 104 
10-16-30 
10-15-30 
10-11-30 
10-16-30 
9-15-30 
7-29-30 
10-7-30 
1-6-30 
10-3-50 
10-2-30 
10-17-30 
11115 «711% 
9-29-30 
9-30-30 
1021, 102% 


108 38 
10-11-30 
9-22-30 
10-1-30 
9215 9213 

10-3-30 
10-17-30 
10-17-30 
100 995 
10-6-30 
100 100 
10515 10543 
10-17-30 
118%, 118% 
102', 1021, 
9-5-30 
10-6-30 
10-35-30 
102%, 10215 
10-6-30 
105 10434 
v9 99 
7-24-30 
9-26-30 
9-29-30 
10-17-30 
10-2-30 
10-16-30 
96 96 
105 105 
10-9-30 
114%, 114% 
10-17-30 
10-2-30 
86% ROM 

&-6-30 
10413 104%3 
103%, 103% 
101%, 100% 
10-17-30 

10-8-30 
10-14-30 


10-14-30 
9715 V7 
10853 10854 
101244 101% 
10-10-30 
102%, 10214 
9-26-30 
9-26-30 
9-25-30 
9-10-30 
10134 10114 
1074s 1073 
Ts : 
921, 
10-15-5 
10-15-: 
10-16-30 
2-18-30 
108', 108 
10-17-30 
98 971% 
10-17-30 
9913 99 
9-9-30 
6-19-30 
9-30-30 
10-10-30 
10-17-30 
7-30 
115% 
104% 


104% 
101 


9-4-5 
10-10-58 


3-10-29 
4-29-30 
5-10-30 
1 30 
6-11-30 
10-17-30 
10-17-30 
10-17-30 
10-16-3 
9-17-30 
7-11-30 
10-17-30 
19-17-30 
10-7-30 
10-68-30 
9-26-80 
2-17-50 
10-10-30 
10-17-30 
10-4-30 


I 
I 
| I 
; I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


| Kan C P & L Ist 5s A 52 


| Kings Co El P & L Ist 5s 5 
| Kings Co El P&L Pr mny 6s "97 
| Kings Co Ltg 1st r 5s 


| L E & W RR 2d (asmd) 


2. M © E RR Cns mtge 44s B 


York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 


chusetts, e; Michigan, f; 


fonsGEL & P Ist r 5s F 65 SF 
ConsGEL&P ist r4%s G 69 SF 
Consu G (Ch) Ist (asmd) 5s ’36 
Consu P Ist & Uni 5s C ” ‘ 

| Consu P Ist & Uni 4's.’ SF 

| Cumber T & T Ist & g Bs ’37. 
D & H Ist & r (asmd) 4s ’43 SF 
Del Riv RR & Bri Ist gu 4s ’36 

| Des Pl Val Ry Ist(asmd)4%s °47 
Det Ed 1st & coll 5s ’53 ee 
Det Ed 1st & r 5s A ‘40d Jul 1 
Det Ed ist & r 6s B ‘40 d Jul 1 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s A ’49 .... 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s B ’55.. 

| Det Ed gen & ref 5s C ’62.... 
Det R Tun Det T&T Ist 4% 

| Dul & Ir Ran RR Ist 5s ’ 
Dul Missabe & N Ry g 5s ’ 
Duquesne Lt Ist 4s ’67 
East Ry of Minn N Div Ist4s’48 
Ed El Ill BkIn Ist cons 4s ’39.. 
Ed El Ill NY Ist cons 5s ‘95 
Elg Jol & East Ry 1st 5s ’41 

| Er & Pit RR g gu 333s B ’40 
Er & Pit RR g gu 8's C °40 
Flor E Cst Ry Ist 435s '59..... 
FtW & Den City 1st ext 515s ’61 

{ F E&M V RR Ist(asmd)6s 33 
GH&SA 2d ext M&P gu 5s 31 
Gouv & Osweg RR Ist 5s °42.... 
Gr Rap & Ind RR Ist 4%3s ’41 
Grays Pt Term Ry Ist 5s ’47... 
Gt Nor Ry gen 7s A '36 
Gt Nor Ry reg 7s 3 

| Gt Nor Ry gen 
Gt Nor Ry gen 5s C 
Gt Nor Ry 412s D "76 
Gt Nor Ry gen 4'ss E ; 
Gt Nor Ry gen (new) 4!2s E "77 


— 
‘é 


5, | Gt Nor Ry Ist & ref 4%s ’61 


| Gr Trk Ry of Can dev 7s *40 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 6s ’36 SF 
| Greenb Ry Ist (asmd) 4s °40... 
| Grn Mt Pow Ist 5s '48 
Gulf Mob & N RR Ist 51 
| Gulf M & N RR Ist 5s (¢ 
Gulf Oil of Pa deb is ’37 
Gulf Oil of Pa deb 5s ’47 


T'S + Harl R & Pt Ches Ist ds 


Hock Val Ry Ist cons 4!s’99SF 
Housatonic RR cons 5s '37 
HE&EW T Ry Ist gu ds (std) '33 


! Ill Bell T 1st & r 5s A 56 
“| tll Cen RR Ist 4s '51 
| Ill Cen RR Ist 314s ’5 


Ill Cen RR Ist ¢ 
Ill Cen RR ref 4s 
Til Cen RR ref 5s 
Ill Cen RR coll 


| Ill Cen RR Pur Ls Ist § 52 


IC RRC StL&N J IsterdsA’63.. 
IC RRC StL&N J Ist r 444s C 63 
C R Liteh Div 1st 3s ’51 

C RRL Div & Ter Ist 312s '53 
C RR Omaha Div Ist 3s °51 SF 
C RR StL Div & Ter 3s ’51. 
C RK St L Div & Ter 314s "51 
C RR StL S RR Ist 4s 31. 
C RR Spef Div ist 3's °51.. 
C RR West Ls Ist 4s 51 

I C RR Cairo Br 4s '50 


| Ind Ill & Ia RR Ist(asmd)4s 50 
, Ind Serv Ist & ‘ 


r &s A ’63 
Ind & Louis Ry Ist 4s ’56 
Ind Un Ry g & r gu 5s A 65 


zi | Ind Un Ry g & r gus B’65... 
2 ' Int Pub 
; Int Pub Serv Ist&r 41s F ’58 


Serv ist&r 5s D ’56.. 


Jas Fran & Clef RRist gu 4s’59 


| Jers C P&L 1st & r §4%4s A ’45 


Jers C P & L Ist & r 5s B ’47 
Kal Alleg&Gr Rap RR Ist 5s ’38 


Kan C P & L Ist 4%s B ’57 .. 
K C Ft Seott & Mem Ry r 4s 36 
Kan C Term Ry Ist gu 4s ’60 .. 
KC Sou Ry Ist 3s ’50 

KC Sou Ry r & imp 5s ’50 dAprl 
Kan Pow Ist mtge 20 yr A 5s '47 
Ken & Ind T RR Ist 4 i 
K&I T RR Stl(stp)p in $ 4 

K&I T RR Sterl bonds 4% 


*34.. 
Kings Co Ltg-Ist r 6%s ’54.. 
LE & W RR Ist (asmd) 5s ‘37 
5s 


L S&M S Ry Ist (asmd) 3%s 


| LS&M S_Ry reg (asmd) 3%¢s 


LS & MS Ry deb (asmd) 4s 
Leh & NY RR Ist gu 4s °45.... 
Leh Val Harb T Ry Ist 5s 

| Leh Val Ry NY Ist 4%s '40.. 
Leh Val RR g cons 412s 2003.. 
Leh Val RR g cons 4s 2003.... 
Leh Val RR g cons 5s 2008.. 
Leh Val T Ry Ist St gu 5s °41.. 
Lex & East Ry Ist (asmd) 5s ’65 
Ligg & M Tob deb 7s ’44 
Ligg & My Tob deb is ’51 
Little Miami RR Ist 4s 62 (in gu) 
Los AG & E Ist & g mtge 5s ’61 

| Louis G & E Ist & r 5s A ’52... 

. Louis & Jeff Bri 1st 5s °37 


01; (L & N RR Ist 5s '37 


YL & N RR unif 4s 40 

| L & N RR Ist coll 5s ’8 

i L& N RR ist & r5%s A 2003.. 
L&N RR Ist & r 5s B 2008.... 
L& N RR Ist & r 4128 C 2003.. 


> | L N RR At Knx & Cin Div 48755 


L & N RR Lou Cin Lex g 4%s 31 
L& N RR Pad & Mem Dv Ist 4s’46 
' L& N RR Mob & Mont Ist 4%s 45 
L & N RR So Monon Col Jt 4s 52 
| Mahon Coal RR Ist gu 5s '34.. 
MGB & NW Ry Ist(asm)314s '41 
Met Ed Ist & r 414s D ’68 SF.. 
' Met Ed 1st & r 5s C 53 SF.... 


4 


5'4 . Mich Cent RR Ist 314s ’52 


M C RR Det & Bay C Ist 5s '31 
Mich C RR Mich Air L Ist 4s ’40 
Mich C RRr & imp 4's 79 
Mich C Jack Lan Sag 1st31¢s°51 
\ Mil El Ry & Lt r&ext 4%s 31 
| MER&L g & r 5s A'31 (or d ’51) 
| MiER&Lr & Ist 5s B 61 
Mil Spart & NW Ry Ist. 4s '47 
Mil & StL Ry Ist(asmd)3%s °41 
Mil Gas L Ist 414s '67 
M StP & SS M RR Istcons4s’38 
M StP & SS M RR Istcons5s’38 
| M StP & S S M RR IstCT4s’41 
Miss Riv Pow Ist 5s ’51 SF. 
MK & T RR PrL is A ’62 
M K & T RR Pr L 4s B ’62 
MK &T RR PrL4'is D 78 . 
Mo Pac RR Ist & r 5s A 65 
Mo Pac RR Ist & r is F 77 
| Mo Pac RR 1st & r Ss G "78 
Mob & O RR gen 4s '38 ‘ 
Mob & O RR r & imp 4%s 77 
| Mob & O RR Mont Div 1st 5s °47 
Moh & Mal Ry Ist(asmd)4s ’91 
Mont © Ry Ist(asmd) 6s °37 
Mont C Ry Ist(asmd)is ’37.... 
Mor & Ess RR Ist r 344s 2000 
M & F RR Constr mtge 5s A 55 
"5S 
' Nash Chat & StL Ry Ist 4sA '78 
Nash Flor & Shef Ry Ist 5s '37 
| Naugatuck RR Ist 4s ’54....., 
| N Eng T & T 1st 5s A ’52..... 
| N Eng T & T 1st 4438 B ’61.. 
N J Jt RR ist gu 4s '86..... 
WTO heb 26 BO..555... 
N Orl Pub Serv Ist & r 5s A "52 
N Or] Pub Serv Ist & r 5s B55 
| N Orl Term Ist 4s °53 
NY & Har RR Ist gu: 
NY & L Br RR g Ist 4s '41.... 
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[Continued on Page 11, 


ands High 


Last 
10545 
104% 
10256 


| Sept. 15, according to statements just 
issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
| Devartment of Labor. 


Retail food prices on Sept. 15, however, | 


were well below those of that date last 
| year, it was pointed out. A _ dollar’s 
| power in purchasing wholesale commodi- 
ties last month was 18.8 cents more than 


in 1926. 


| The average cost of food retailed in, 


ger cities of the country 


~"4 | was greater on Sept. 15 than on Aug. 15, 


104% 1043 
10-16-30 
10-17-30 
10615 10615 
10-17-30 
10-17-30 
9-16-30 
9-6-30 
108% 10313 
10-9-30 


10-14-30 
8-11-30 
104%, 104% 
10-14-30 
9-9-27 
100'3 100% 
8-14-30 
2 an. 21 
10-17-50 
1 110% 119% 
10-17-30 
100'3 994 
98% 9835 
10-i7-50 
10-11-30 
10-17-30 


20 
14 


10-17-30 
10-6-30 
10-6-30 

10-14-30 

5 102 102 
2-16-30 
10-8- 


7-30 
10-14-30 
10-16-30 
9-18-30 
5 103 103 
10-8-30 
6-6-30 
10-14-30 


and three other cities registered slight 
decreases, it was stated. For the year 


, | ended Sept. 15 all these cites reported | 


cheaper food. As compared with 1913 
prices, food on Sept. 15 was from 58 


per cent higher in Chicago to 25 per; 


Salt Lake City. 
on wholesale 


cent higher in 
The. statements 


Wholesale Prices 
Show Little Change 
The general level of wholesale prices 


in September varied little from the Au- | 


gust level, but tended upward, according 
to the index number of the Bureau of 
Labor 
| Department of Labcr. 


| 84.2 for September, comnared with 84/ 
2 | for the month before. 


power of the 1926 dollar in September 
was $1.188. 

Prices of farm products showed an 
average gain of one-half of one per cent, 
| large decreases in grains and cotton be- 
ing more than offset by increases in 


's | beef steers, hogs, poultry, eggs, and po- | 
| tatoes, 


The price level for this group 
rose from 84.9 in August to 85.5 in Sep- 
tember. 

Foods as a whole rose appreciably, the 
net increase being nearly 2!4 per cent. 
Among articles increasing in price were 
| butter, cheese, fresh beef and pork, ba- 
con, coffee, canned beans and corn, fish, 
and oranges. Wheat and rye flour, on 
the other hand, averaged lower than in 
| August. Hides and. skins advanced in 
price, while leather declined and boots 

‘and shoes and other leather products 


| were practically stationary. 


Textile products showed a perceptible 
decrease, cotton goods, silk and rayon, 


| woolen and worsted goods, and other tex- 


tile products all sharing in the decline. 


Fuel and Lighting 


‘| Materials Move Upward 


Fuel and lighting materials moved up- 
ward, anthracite and bituminous coal, 
coke, and petroleum products being at 


5 | higher Jevels than in August. 


Metal products as a whole were down- 


| ward, iron and steel and nonferrous met- 


10-8 
10-10-30 


10-1-30 
10-6-30 
10-83-30 
4-10-29 
10-16-30 
1 101%, 1013, 
4 9775 975% 
28 94% 941, 
10-17-30 
102% 


9-20-2 
10-41-30 
10-8-30 
9-29-30 
10-6-30 
10-17-30 

5 10012 10043 
8-26-30 
10-15-30 
10-17-30 

4 102 10114 
5 §=692%4, 92 
10-16-30 
10-8-30 
10-8-30 

123% 12315 
10-17-30 
9-8-30 
6-25-30 

5 105 10475 
9-20-30 
9-20-39 

981g 9815 
9-20-20 
106 106 
10-10-30 

101%, 101%% 

953%, 955% 


10-14-30 


10614 
101%, 
102 
92% 
110% 
106 
1111, 
12345 
106 
90 
102 
105 
94% 
105", 
9B 1g 
101 
106 
10643 
101 ae 
953, 


100%4 


11 


10-10-30 
9-23-30 
8-25-30 

10-16-30 

104%, 104% 
22-30 


11-21-29 
100 100 
10-7-30 
10-17-30 
9-18-30 
4-26-28 
10-9-30 
90 90 
93% W341, 
8-26-30 
8-13-30 
104%, 104% 
934, 93% 
9344 98% 
10-17-30 
99% 995 
100 100 
9-22-30 
10-11-50 
19-9-50 


104% 
9344 
98% 

100 
905, 

109 
oh 
9445 


100 


8 


904% | 


108%, 
108% 
83 
108 
10-11-30 101% 
10-16-30 97 
10-1-30 103% 
8-26-30 88 
10-17-30 109 
1 103% 103% 103% 
8-1-30 90 
8-25-30 1021, 
94 93% 93% 
10-17-30 93 
o4 a7 937 
6-26-30 32 
8-4-30 88454 


Column 1.) 


25 


is 


als contributing to the lower prices. 
Building materials also showed a net 


iloss, prices of lumber, brick, structural 


steel, and paint materials averaging 
lower than in the previous month. 


Chemicals and drugs, including fertil-: 4. compared with the average cost inl 


izer materials and mixed fertilizers, were 


|somewhat cheaper than in August, while 
;a small decrease also took place among 


housefuryashing goods. 

In the group of miscellaneous com- 
;modities pronounced price declines were 
|reported for cattle feed and crude rub- 
'ber, with a smaller decline for paper and 
wood pulp. 

An _Ancrease over the August level 
is shown for the major groups of raw 
materials and finished products, while 
semimanufactured articles averaged 
lower. Non-agriculture commodities as 
a groun were slightly higher, while all 
commedities exclusive of farm” products 
end foods showed a decrease. 


Retail Food Prices 
Increase in Month 


Retail food prices in the United States 
as reported to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the United States Department 
of Labor showed an increase of approxi- 
mately 1 1/3 per cent on Sept. 15, 1930, 
when compared with Aug. 15,1930, and 
a decrease of almost 91% per cent since 
Sept. 15, 1929. The Bureau’s weighted 


Index number of wholesale Pe by groups and sub 


Purchasing power of the dollar shown in 


All commodities 
Farm products 
Grains 
Livestock 
Other 
Foods 
Butter, cheese and milk 
Meats 
Other foods ats 
Hides and leather products 
Hides and skins ........ 
Leather 
Boots and shoes Skt 
Other leather products 
Textile products 
Cotton goods 
Silk and rayon .. 
Woolen and worsted goods ... 
Other textile products / 
Fuel and lighting materials 
Anthrecite coal 
Bituminous coal 
Coke 
Gas Re 
Petroleum products 
Metals and metal produgts 
| Tron and steel 
Nonferrous metals .. 
Agviculture implements 
* Automobiles cs 
Other metal producis 
Building materials 
| Lumber 
Brick 
Cement tate ane 
Structural steel 
Paint materials ....... 
Other building materials 
Chemicals and drugs 
Chemicals ada 
' Drugs and pharmaceuticals 
| Fertilizer materials ‘ 
Mixed fertilizers eke 
; Housefurnishing goods .... 
PUrnisum® oa. rece esse 
Furnishings 
Miscellaneous 
Cattle feed ah 
Paper and pulp 
BubOer. oc... os 
Automobile tires 
Other miscellaneous 
Raw materials 
Semimanufactured 
Finished prodnets 7 7 
Nonagricultural commodities oe a 
All commodities less farm produets rnd 


*Data not vet available. 


poultry ; 
products 


and 
farm 


prices | 
and retail food prices follow in full text: ; 


Statistics of the United States | 
This index num- | 
ber, which is based on 550 commodities | 
|or price series in 1926 as 100, stands at! 


The purchasing | 


jto Sept. 15, 1930, 18 articles on which 
, morthly “prices were secured increased 
‘as follows: Strictly fresh eges, 11 per 
cent; pork chops. 7 per cent; lard. 6 per 
cent;,chuck roast, butter and potatoes, 3 
| per cent; rib roast, plate beef, siiced 
| becon, canned red salmon, and navy 
beans, 2 per cent; sirloin steak, round 
steak, leg of Inmb. ch2ese, and rice, 1 
per cent; and sliced ham and hens, less 
than five-tenths of 1 per cent. Eleven 
articles decreased: Onions, 10 per cent; 
cabbage, 9 per cent; prunes, 4 per cent; 
sugar, 3 per cent; flour, 2 per cent; oleo- 
margarine, canned tomatoes, coffee, 
bananas, and oranges. 1 per cent; and 
tea less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. 
The following 13 articles showed no 
change in the month: Fresh milk, evap- 
orated milk, vegetable lard substitute, 
break, corn meal, rolled oats, cornflakes, 
wheat cereal, macaroni, pork and beans, 
!canned corn, canned peas, and raisins. 


Average Food Cost 
In Cities Higher * 


During the month from Aug. 15, 1930, 
to Sept. 15, 1930, there was an increase 
in the average cost of food in 48 cities, 
as follows: Pittsburgh and Washington, 
4 per cent; Bridgeport, Omaha, and Phil- 
| adelphia, 3“per cent; Baltimore, Chicago, 
Columbus, Denver. Indianapolis, Kansas 
City, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New York, 
Norfolk, Providence, Rochester, St. Louis, 
St. Paul, San Francisco, and Springfield, 
| Ill., 2 per cent; Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, 
Fall River, Houston, Jacksonville, Los 
Angeles, Louisville, Manchester, Mobile, 
Newark, New Haven, New Orleans, 
Peor’a, Portland (Me.), Richmond, Salt 
Lake City, and Seattle, 1 per cent; and 
Birmingham, Memphis, Portland (Oreg.), 
Savannah, and Scranton, less than five- 
| tenths of 1 per cent. In three cities, 
| Butte, Charleston (S. C.), and Little 
| Rock, there were decreases of less tha 
| five-tenths of 1 per cent. ‘ 

For the year period Sept. 15, 1929, to 
Sept. 15, 1930, all of the 51 cities showed 
decreases: Butte, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
and Portland, (Oreg.), 12 per ceni; At- 
|lantag Cleveland, Dallas, Fall River, Kan- 
jsas City, New Haven, Norfolk, and 
| Seattle, 11 per cent: Baltimore, Buffalo, 
| Indianapolis, Little Rock. Louisville. Mil- 
|waukee, Philadelphia, Portland (Me.), 
| Providence, Rochester, Si. Louis, St. 
|Paul, Salt Lake Ciiy, and Scranton, 10 
| per cent; Bridgeport, Houston, Manches- 
; ter. Memnvhis, Minneapolis, Newark, New 
| Orleans. New York. Omaha, Peoria, Piits- 
| burgh, Richmond, Savannah, and Wash- 
| ington, 9 per cent; Birmingham, Boston, 
| Chicago, Columbus, Denver, San Fran- 
; cisco. and Springfield (Ill.), 8 per cent; 
| Charleston (S. C.), Cincinnati, Jackson- 
ville, and Mobile, 7 per cent. 


| Comparisons With 
| Prices in 1913 


tne year 1913, food on Sept. 15, 1930, 
| was 58 per cent higher in Chicago; 55 per 
;cent in Cincinnati ard Washington; 52 
| per cent in Scranton; 51 per cent in 
; Richmond; 50 ner cent in Baltimore, 
| Birmingham, Buffalo, Charleston (S. c.), 
jand New York; 49 per cent in Boston, 
| Detroit, Pittsburgh, and St. Louis; 48 
‘pei cent in Milwaukee, New Haven, and 
| Providence; 47 per cent in Philadelphia; 
|46 per cent in Atlanta and Minneapolis; 
|45 per.cent in Indianapolis, New Orleans, 
and San Francisco; 44 per cent in Man- 
|chester; 43 per cent in Cleveland. Dallas, 
jand Louisville; 42 per cent in Fall River; 
41 per cent in Kansas City, Little Rock, 
}and Newark; 40 per cent in Omeha; 39 
| per cent in Jacksonville and Memphis; 36 
|per cent in Seattle; 33 per cent in Los 
| Angeles; 31 per cent in Denver; 29 per 
cent in Portland (Oreg.); and 25 per 
cent in Salt Lake City. 

Prices were not obtained in Bridge- 
| port, Putte, Columbus, Houston, Mobile, 
| Norfolk, Peoria, Portland (Me.), Roches- 
‘ter, St. Paul. Savannah, and Springfield 
| (IlL.), in 1913, hence no comparison for 
, the 17-year period can be given ‘for 
‘these cities, 


groups of commodities (1926—100). 
the last column: 


Sept., 
1929 
97.5 

106.6 

101.6 

106.6 

108.3 

103.2 

106.5 

115.1 

- 95.9 

110.8 

-- 121.3 
- 112.4 

106.1 

106.6 
93.1 
98.9 
80.3 
96.2 
83.1 
81.1 
90.6 
91.3 
84.4 
94.3 


Aug., 
1930 
84.0 
84.9 
80.4 
84.6 
86.7 
87.1 
97.9 
93.1 
79.4 
98.9 
91.2 
99.9 

100.6 

104.9 


ce 


tae 
85.0 
57.6 
86.6 
63.5 
75.4 
87.8 
83.6 
83.8 
99.8 
60.9 
92.7 


Sept., 
1930 
84.2 
85.3 
77.0 
88.0 
86.4 
89.2 
99.6 
99.2 
79.3 


Dollar 
1.188 
1.172 
1,299 
1.136 
1,157 
1.121 
1.004 
1.008 
1,261 
1.009 
1.062 
1.0) 

995 
952 


1.325 
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| Federal Finance 


Decreases Noted (Central Banking Systems Said © 


In Collection of 


Internal Revenue 
First Quarter of Fiscal Year| 
Shows Decline as to 30 


Items and Gain as to 6 
Compared With 1929 


Final figures on internal revenue col- 
lections for the first quarter of the fiscal 
year, made public Oct. 19, show declines 
in receipts in 30 items of internal taxa- 
tion and increases in only six, compared 
with the first quarter of the last fiscal 
year. The total decline from the same 
three months of last year was $62,471,- 
504.29. ; 

The items in which an increase over 
the corresponding quarter of last fiscal 
year was shown included estate taxes, 
rectifiers; retail and wholesale liquor, 
dealers and still manufacturers; case 
stamps for distilled liquors; fermented 
liquors; small cigarettes, cigarette papers 
and tubes and adulerated or process 
butter or fixed cheese. 


Decreases Noted 

Items in which decreases ‘were .shown 
included corporation and individual in- 
comes, distilled spirits, rectified wines, 
sparkling wines, grape brandy, stamps 
for distilled liquors for export, miscel- 
laneous collections relating to distilled 
pirits, taxes collected under prohibition 
ws, including penalties and offers in 
compromise, large and small cigars, 
large cigarettes, snuff, chewing and 
smoking tobacco, miscellaneous tobacco 
taxes, stamp taxes on bonds of indebted- 
ness, capital stock issues, etc., capital 
stock sales and transfers, sales of pro- 
duce for future delivery, playing cards, 
pistols and revolvers, opium and coca 
leaves, admissions, dues for athletic, 
sporting or social clubs, oleomargarine, 
colored or uncolored; special taxes on 
oleomargarine manufacturers and deal- 





Bonds Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment 
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Internal Revenue 


| 
| 


To Be Unable to End Slumps' 


. ‘ 


Dr. Young Holds They Cannot Increase Amount of Money 


Or Credit in Use or Raise Commodity 
Prices 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


strengthening of the position of the re- 
serve-holding banks, 
an evidence of good business condi- 
tions. On the contrary, in times of de- 
pression the reserve ratio may increase 
precisely by reason of the depression. 
This may result on the one hand from 
the lack of demand for currency and bank 


in the ability of would-be borrowers 
to repay their loans. If the fiduciary 
currency and bank credit fell off for 
these reasons, the reserve ratio will 


increase even if there is no great change | 


in the amount of gold held.” 


ers, deliquent taxes under repealed laws 
and receipts from other miscellaneous 
sources, 

Receipts from September collections 
showed only four increases as compared 
with September, 1929. The four shown 
were estates, chewing tobacco, cigarette 
papers and tubes, adulterated or proc- 
essed butter. 


Decline in Income Taxes 


Corporation income taxes for the 
month of September, the due date for 
the third quarterly payment on incomes 
of 1929, aggregated $262,428,751, a de- 
crease of $10,576,379 from September of 
1929, while the individual income pay- 
ments totalled $234,859,988, or $34,200,- 
733 less thanyin the same month a year 
ago. For the quarter ending Sept. 30, 
corporation income taxes produced $302,- 
675,618 compared with $316,730,969 last 
year, and the tax receipts from individual 
incomes were $251,050,206 in the last 


quarter while those for the same quarter | place during recent years with regard 


last year were $292,735,048. 


[Continued from Page 10.] 


Which Thous- 


it is not necessarily | Partment of Commerce publication, have 





!much di i i 
credit, and on the other hand from a; honesles, St Une ‘Kelntion of the 


| world’s gold supply to the needs of busi- | 
‘lack of confidence on the part of banks 


Central banks, according to the De- 


the distinctive function of assisting busi- 
ness in meeting its needs for monetary 
means of payment, by virtue of their 
capacity as issuers of currency based on 
gold. 

The recent recessions of world price 
levels, it is stated, has brought fourth 


ness for currency and credit, and a 
variety of opinions has resulted. The 
publication issued by the Department 
has for its expressed object presenta-| 
tion of statistical data upon the re-| 
serve positions of central banks. 

Prior to 1914 world gold production 
was rapidly increasing, according to} 
Dr. Young. Moreover, there was an 
increasing use of bank checks and other 
substitutes for gold, resulting in a grad- 
ual rise in prices notwithstanding the} 
necessity of more money and credit to 
finance a greater volume of commodity 
production and trade. | 

During and since the World War an- 
nual gold production has not continued | 
to expand. It has been estimated by} 
various experts, Dr. Young states, that 
commodity production and trade since 
the war have increased somewhat more 
rapidly than the growth of the world’s 
monetary gold stock. “This fact, how- 
ever,” he continues, “is not in itself 
evidence of an inadequacy of gold suppiy, 
since the amount of gold required to 
maintain a given level of prices depend: | 
upon the way in which gold is utilized 
and upon its relation to other forms 
of currency, to the use of bank credit, 
and to other methods of settling trans- 
actions. Marked changes have taken 


to the position of gold in the currency 





States Sales 


in in 
Which Thous- 


Individual Account Debits 
Show Decrease in Week 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week end- 
ing Oct. 15, and made public Oct. 18, 
which included but five business days 
in many of the reporting cities, aggre- 
gated $12,771,000,000 or 7 per cent below 
the total reported for the _ preceding 
week, and 31 per cent below the total 
reported for the corresponding week of 
Jast year. 


Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $12,- 
021,000,000, as compared with $12,899,- 
000,000 for the preceding week and $17,- 
644,000,000 for the week ended Oct. 16 
of last year. 


systems of the world, and with regard 
to the use of substitutes for gold in} 
effecting business payments.” 

Gold was universally regarded under 
prewar conditions- as the physical basis 
of money in those countries which were 
on a gold standard, the writer states, in, 
reviewing the history of gold as a mone- 
tary reserve. Gold so used was econo-| 
mized by some use of checks and other! 
fiduciary currency. Even before the war 
a few countries did not attempt to main- 
tain a full gold standard but employed 
what is known as the gold-exchange 
standard, under which currencies were 
maintained internationally at fixed re-| 
lations with gold. With the advent of 
the European War the gold standard 
was largely abandoned even by neutral 
countries, and the world passed to a 
paper standard. Following the war in 
1919 the United States restored the gold 
standard by removing its gold embargo, 
and from that time until 1925 remained | 
virtually alone as a supporter of a gold} 
standard. It held at that time approxi- 
mately 43 per cent of the world’s sup-/} 
ply of monetary gold. Following the 
lead of the United States a widespread 
return to gold began. Country after! 
country fell in line, and by the middle, 
of 1928 the reestablishment of gold ani 
the world’s monetary standard was prac- 
tically completed. | 





Gold occupies a very different place} 
in | 


under the revised monetary laws 
force in many countries since 1925, 
however, than it held before the war, 
according to Dr. Young. Modifications 
and changes in gold standard require-| 
ments, he states, have been widely 
adopted, which have meant a great 
economy in the amount of gold required 
for business transactions in the coun- 
tries concerned. One illustration of this 
is the present concentration of over 


| national monetary 


Business Conditions 


= 
INDEX 
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Treasury Operations 


United States Treasury Statement 


No Silver Imported ~ 
Into India for Week 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures at the Close | Condition Not Unpreceden 
of Business Oct. 16, 1930; Made Public Oct. 18, 1930 


Receipts 
Customs 
Income tax 
Misc. internal revenue .. 
Foreign obligations— 
Principal 


oes 


All others ...... one 

Trust fund receipts (re- 
appropriated for in- 
vestment) .... 

Proceeds sale of surplus 
property .... 

Panama Canal tolls, ete. 

Other miscellaneous .... 


eeeee 


Total ordinary 


Excess of expenditures . 
Expenditures 
General expenditures ... 
*Interest on public debt 

Refund customs . 
Refund internal revenue 
Postal deficiency 
Panama Canal 

Op. in spec. accounts— 
Railroads . 
War Finance Corp. ..... 
Shipping Board 
Agricultural marketing 

fund (net) 
Alien property funds .. 
Adj. service cert. fund .. 
Civil-service r’mt fund.. 

Invest. of trust funds— 
Govt. life insurance .... 
D. C. teachers’ retirem’t 
For. Service retirement 
Gen. railroad contingent 


Total ordinary 


Sinking fund 

Purchases and _ retire- 
ments from foreign re- 
payments : 

Received for estate taxes 

Forfeitures, gifts, etc. .. 


Total expenditures 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are 
*The figures for the month include $18,324.16 and for the fiscal year 


27,237 


$1 


This month 
$18,303,838.74 
11,022,705.01 
25,506,928.56 


2,544,509.57 


1,709,813.99 
988,151.07 
16,919,533.53 


$78,071,517.26 


$119,934,101.35 


03.20 
2,905,373.42 
15,000,000.00 
1,045,844.19 


74,108,000.85 
7208,417.39 
799,544.14 
7312,912.70 


$198,005,618.61 $190,769,728.26 $1,014,653,577.04 $1, 


Corresponding 
period 
Last year 
$29,426,574.53 
9,885,331.83 
24,591,406.43 


629,624.16 
11.42 


1,405,085.94 


172,551.27 
1,045,935.91 
17,464,275.00 


$84,620,796.49 
$106,148,931.77 


$119,033,173.38 
45,407,625.70 
719,121.39 
5,019,976.89 
10,000,000.00 
522,568.48 


711,516.86 


71,567.11 
1,659,769.10 


7188,253.80 
*140,603.60 
¥177,930.67 
379,485.51 
25,600.43 
+7,070.58 
$183,240,378.26 
$7,500,000.00 


25,350.00 
4,000.00 


37.96 accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, 
corresponding periods last year the figures include $15,265.64 and $144,962.23, 
tExcess of credits (deduct). | 
ee | 


Corresponding 

period 
Fiscal year 1931 fiscal year 1930 
$113,241,000.45 $190,609,967.84 
565,408,824.57 619,259,252.57 
182,102,168.54 185,750,323.70 
30,000.00 25,000.00 
10,019,359.57 
1,195,481.44 
616,975.33 


956,632.69 


2,437,627.70 


17,601,632.89 14,528,065.10 


2,37 3,422,028.64 

8,12 8,530,069.73 
54,737,970.29 65,375,187.95 
$947,011,731.04 


$1,099,331,711.87 
$67,641,846.00 


$51,056,414.58 
$717,840,116.90 $663,307,253.81 
127,891,993.47 
’ 5,874,000.34 

1248,9072.08 33,721,249.31 
40,004,5 25,000,000.00 
1,404,048.47 3,955,867.61 


1666,618.54 


3! Sept. 30. 


18,786,463.53 
663,02 


20,263,914.18 


14,240,0 


215 


81.60 
27 337.46 
368,000.00 

115,647.84 


$949,592,577.04 


$65,000,000.00 


30,000.00 
31,000.00 


$65,061,000.00 


50,388,126.45 
included. 


and for the 
respectively. 


credit; and has been preserved merely| of reserve ratios in Europe and the 


as a reserve backing for currencies and | United States reflected not only wide- | 


central bank credit (in turn for com-j|spread credit liquidation resulting from 


mercial bank credit) to provide a com-|the depression of trade, but also the! 
{mon basis on which convertibility of one| absence of seriously 
into another | ance-of-payments 
In other words,|further drains upon freserve assets. 
he says, gold has become the standard | the countries suffering a decrease in the | 


may be determined.” 


or 


unit 


and 


maladjusied bal- 
conditions involving 
In 


1931 to date | 


| Says Department of Commerce 


| There were no silver imports into 
India for the six days ended with Oct. 
13, which is an unusual condition, ac- 
cording to an oral statement Oct. 17 
in behalf of the Finance Division of the 
Department of Commerce. Oe 

The lack of imports, however, is not 
unprecedented, it was stated. It is 
|probable that it was merely because no 
|ship carrying silver happened to arrive 
| during the six-day period, and. it is quite 
probable that the imports in the next 
— will be larger than usual as a re 
sult. 

A statement by the Department on 
recent silver imports follows in full 
|} text: r 
|. There were no silver imports into 
India during the six days ending’ Oct. 
13, says a dispatch to the Department 
of Commerce from its Bombay office. 
;During the 11 days ending Oct. 7, im- 
; ports totaled 265,000 ounces. 
| Currency in reserve on Oct. 7 totaled 
| 1,162,800,000 rupees, as compared with 
| 1,159,200,000 rupees on Sept. 30. Bul- 





: |lion in reserve on Oct. 7 was 56,400,000 


| rupees, as compared with 58,300,000 on 
Silver stocks on Oct. 7 were 
lestimated at 4,800 bars, as compared 
j with 5,600 bars on Oct. 3. The total 
|weekly offtake was 490 bars, as com- 
| pared with 980 bars reported on Oct, 


18. 
| The market remained steady despite 


; comparatively jlarge stocks with a cote 


tinued_ small volume. 


Over AI % 


Greater Security 
For This Bond 


Earnings for Associated Electric 
Company 443% Debentures due 
1953 are 2.87 times interest re- 
quirements compared with aver- 
age earnings of 2.03 times for 
comparable bonds of 20 other 
public utilities. 


| This above average margin of 
earnings adds to the security of 


90 per cent of the world’s monetary gold | 


stock in the hands of central banks and reserve ratios, on the other hand, ad-| 


| 
verse changes in international trade and} 
the flow of eee were reflected. | 
101 | j , Adverse alance-of-payments  condi- 
87% Reduced Monetary Demand | A number of substantial changes in| tions during the can Haak, have also; 
100 For Gold Described ‘the reserve ratios of central oanks cc- | affected the gold reserve positions of 
a “This reorganization of currency sys-| curred between June 30, 1929, and June; two important countries which have no| 
100% tems,” says the author, “has proviced| 30, 1930, according to Dr. Young. | central banking administration of re-| 
9514| the legal basis for substantially re-|There were increases in the cases of the! serves and currency, the writer states. ! 
985, | duced monetary demands for gold. As,;more important central European coun- | Thus, Canada, he reports, abandoned | 
97% | a result, gold in a large part of the trad-| tries and of the United States, and de-|the gold standard, and Argentina after | 

ing world has lost its function as a| creases in the cases of the central banks | substantial losses in its monetary gold 
medium of day to day transactions, 


100 
104% or| of Australia, Japan, and certain South;stock closed its official gold conversion | 
as a direct reserve of commercial bank! American countries. | 


ea The strengthening’ office. 
JO 
92 
109% 
95%4 
104% 
101% 
97 
102% 
110% 
96 
104% } 
104% 
104% 
103% 
162 
9854 
9914 
9414 
10134 
95 
1035 
9615 


Last international payments; 
9434 
97 
86 
847% 

10014 
98 

102% 

108 
8556 
83% 
99 

100% 

102 

106% 

107% 
945% 

10244 


Legal 
abedefg 
abcdeg 
abedeg 
abedeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abedeg 
abcdeg 
abedeg 
abedeg 
abedf 
abed 
abed 
abed 
abed 
abed 
abd 

. abd 
abedf 
abedf 
abedef 
abcdef 
abedefg 
d 


ands High Low 
8-24-30 
97 9614 
8642 86 
10-15-30 
10-17-30 
10-14-30 
10-15-30 
10-17-30 
10-17-30 
10-17-30 
99 99 
10-16-30 
102 102 
10-17-30 
10-17-30 
9514 94 
10-17-30 
10-17-30 
114%, 114% 
10-17-30 
109%, 108% 
97% 97% 
10-17-30 
4315 43% 
10-16-30 
9-25-30 
102% 102% 
110% 110% 
1065g 106% 
10434 104 
1041, 104 
1045, 10455 
30 


these Associated Electric Bonds. 
Yield at present prices 5%. 


Last 
10556 | 
101% | 


Legal ands High Low 
StLP&NW RY ist (asmd) 5s 48 abcdefg 9-22-30 
| StL & S F Ry gen 6s ’31.... d 10-14-30 
StL & S F Ry gen 5s ’31 10-17-30 
StL S F Ry Pr L 4s A ’50.... adb 8814, 874 
StL S F Ry Pr L 5s B ’50 10-17-30 


87%, «87s 
StL S W Ry Ist ctfs 4s ’89.... d 8914 89% 
StP&D RR ist (asmd) 5s ’31. abcdefg 8-11-30 
StP&DRR Ist cons(asmd)4s ’68 abcdeg 8-15-30 
| StP K C Sh L RR Ist 4s 741 abf 7 985, 985% 
| StP EGT Ry Ist (asmd) 4%s 47 abedefg 9-27-28 
StP Minn & Mani Ry cons 4s ’33 abcdeg 100 100 
StP Minn & Mani Ry cons 6s ’33 abedeg 10-8-30 
StP Minn&Man Ry cons 444s ’33 abcdeg 10-17-30 
StP M&M Ry M ex 1 (as) 4s 87 abcdefg 8-8-50 
StP M&M Ry P ex St (as) 4s 40 abcdefg 10-15-30 
StP Un Dep Ist r 5s A ’72.... abf 10914, 109% 
105% | San Ant&Arn Pass Ry Ist 4s "43 abf 951% 95% 
114% | Sav FI&W Ry Ist (asmd) 6s °34 abcdefg 8-19-30 
Sav F1&W Ry Ist (asmd) 5s 34 abcdefg 10-10-30 
| Scioto V&N Eng RR Ist 4s ’89 abedefg 9-25-30 
| S&N A RR cons Ist(asmd)5s ’86 abcdefg 9-6-30 
SEN A RR gen cns(asmd)5s ’63 abecdeg 9-24-30 
S Pac Cst Ry Ist gu 4s ’37.... abcf 1-26-30 
So Bell T & T 1st 5s *41 SF.... ¢ 104% 104% 
So Cal Ed vr Se G1 cesses scsce + abde 10-6-30 
abde 10-4-30 
So Cal Ed gen & r ds ’44...... abde 10-6-30 
| So Pac conv (expd) deb 5s '34.. abd 10-16-30 
So Pac 40 yr Ser 1928 4%s ’68. ab 10-17-30 
3 Pac 40 yr Ser ’29(ww)4%s ’69ab 9914 9854 
5S Pac C P coll 4s ’49 d Aug 1. abd 941% 9414 
Pac Ore Lines Ist 4%s A "77 abcdf 1013, 10055 
Pac San F Term 4s ’50 abd 10-16-30 
| S Pac RR Call St cons gu 5s 37 abedefg 10-15-30 
S Pac RR Ist r gu 4s *55 97 9614 


NY & Put RR cons(asmd)4s ’93 
NY Cent RR cons 4s A ’98 

NY C & Hud R RR mtge: 

NY C & Hud Ri reg 3%: ’97.. 
NY C & Hud Ri deb 4s 1934... 
NY C & Hud Ri gold 4s ’42.... 
NYC &H Rr & imp 4%s A2013 
NYC&HRr&imp5sC 2013 (NYC) 
NY C&H R Lake Sh col 3%s ’98 
NYC&H R Mich Cen col 314s 98 
NY Ch & St L RR Ist 4s ’87.... 
NYC&StL RR deb 4s (n mtg) ’31 
NYC&&StL RR 2&im 6s ABC ’3 
NYC&StL RR rd%sA’74(n Co) 
NYC&StLRR r m5%4sB’75(n Co) 
NYC&StLRRrm 414sC’78(n Co) 
NY Conn RR ist 4%s A '58... 
NY Conn RR Ist 5s B ’53... 
NY Edis 1st & r 6144s A ’41 
NY Edis Ist & r 5s B '44 
NYG& ELH & P'1st 5s 48.. 
NYG & ELH & P Pur My 4s°°49 
NYL&W Ry Ist r gu 444s B 73 
NY Ont & W Ry r 4s ’92.... 
NY Pow & Lt Ist 414s ’67 soe 

NY Prov & Bost RR g 4s °42.. df 
NY Tel ist & gen 434s ’39..... abcde 
NY Tel deb 6s *49 SF.. -» abed 
NY Tel ref 6s A ’41.. - abede 
Niag Falls Pow Ist 5s °32.... ¢ 
Niag F Pow r & gen 6s 32 d Jan 1 
N Lock & Ont P Ist & r 5s A '55 
N & W RR gen Ist 6s ’31.... 
N & W RR imp & ext 6s '34.. 
N&W RR New Riv Ist 6s '32.... 
N & W RR Ist cons 4s '96 


paper | 
y 


|currencies, the standard for domestic 


arr | payments. The result is a lessened oe 
| 


14 


4 for gold. Actively traded on the New 


York Curb Exchange. 


Write for Circular P364 


General Utility Securities 


Incorporated 
$1 Broadway New York 








$15,000,000 
The American Rolling Mill Company 


Three Year 4'2% Gold Notes 


moro 


ec 
be 
abedefg 
abcdetg 
abcdefg 
abcedeg 


too 


; So 


N & W Ry Div Ist & gen 4s 44 


ab 


Ry 1st cons 5s 94 
So 


1075 107% 


N&W Ry PC &C Jt P m 4s ’41 
Nor Cen Ry gen & r gu 5s A ’74 
Nor Cen Ry gen & r gu 4%sA’74 
Nor Ind Pub Serv Ist & r 5sC’66 
Nor Ind Pub Serv Ist&r 5s D ’69 
Nor Pac Ry Pr L 4s ’97 SF.... 
N P Ry gen 8s 2047 SF d Jan 1 
N P Ry r & imp 4%s A 2047... 
v Ry r & imp 6s B 2047..... 
Ry r & imp 5s C 2047 abedeg 
Ry r & imp 5s D 2407.... abcdeg 
Term ist 6s 


ab 
c 


c 

abdf 
abd 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abedeg 
abcdeg 


10-17-30 
9-12-30 
9-3-30 
10-4-30 
10-6-30 
951 9514 
69 68% 
10-17-30 
112% 112 
10-10-30 
10-15-30 
9-17 


4 





| So 


| So 
| So 


Ry dev & gen 4s A °5 
So 
Ry dev & gen 68 A 
Ry Mem Div Ist 5s ’9 
Ry StL Div Ist 4s 
Ry Mob & O coll 4s ’38 

So Ry E Tenn Reorg 5s ’38.... 
Stan Oil of N Y deb 444s '51... 
SW Bell T 1st & r 5s °54 


So 


Sunb & Lewis Ry Ist 4s ’36.... abedefg 


Syracuse Ltg Ist 5s ’51....... 
Tenn E P ist & r 6s 47 SF.... 


Ry dev & gen 6%s A ’56.... 


Mls sease 5 


abed 
d 
abcd 


abcef 


87%, 873% 
118% 11842 
10-17-30 
10-8-30 
10-9-30 
10-17-30 
6-7-29 
100 100 
105% 105% 
4-2-28 
10-6-30 
106 


107% 
873, 
11844 
11115 
107 
9115 
94 
97 
100 
105% 
95 
107% 
106 


To be dated November 1, 1930 


| 


To mature November 1, 1933 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York; Trustee 


Aletter from Mr. Charles R. Hook, President of the Company, to which reference is hereby 


made, and of which copies will be furnished upon request, is summarized by him as follows: 


The Company is the largest manufacturer in the 


Earnings 


\ 
\ 


"33... d 

Ry Wash Cen Ry Ist 4s '48 f 
Nor Ry of Cal Ist'5s ’388 .... 
Nor & So RR Ist 5s ’41 
N Stat Pow Ist & r 5s A “41.... 
N Stat Pow ist & r 6s B ’41.... 
Ohio Conn Ry Ist gu 4s '43... 
Ohio Pow ist & r 5s ’52..... 
Ohio Pow ist & r 4%s D '56.. 
Ohio P Ser Ist & r 744s A ’46.. 
Ohio P Ser Ist & r 7s B ’47.., 
Ohio River RR Ist 5s ’86...... abedf 
Ohio River RR gen 5s °37 abed 
Okla G & E} Ist 5s ’50 d 
Ore Sh L RR cons Ist 5s ’46.. abcdef 
Ore Sh L RR gu cons Ist 5s ’46 abcde 
Or-Wash RR&Nav Ist&r 4s ’61 abe 
Pac G & Elst&r 44s F(wi)’60 dg 
PacG& Eg &risA '42. . bde 
Pac G & E Ist & r 4%s E ’57 bde 
Pac T T 1st & coll 5s 37 SF.. abed 
Pac T & T r mtge 5s A ’52 abed 
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world specializing in high grade iron and steel sheets. 
Directly or through subsidiaries the Company also 
manufactures culverts, bolts and nuts, reinforcing 
rods, bars, forged steel wheels and wire products. 
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Consolidated net income of the Company and its sub- 
sidiaries (not including Sheffield Steel Corporation 
which was acquired in 1930), after depreciation and 
depletion but before interest and Federal income tax, 
for the two years ended December 31, 1928 and 1929 
(the first two years in which earnings of the Columbia 
Steel Co. and Norton Iron Works were included), as 
certified to by Messrs. Haskins & Sells, amounted to 
$6,185,097 and $8,307,239, respectively, or more than 
2.8 times and 3.8 times the annual interest require- 
ments on the total funded debt to be outstanding 
upon completion of this financing. 
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The Company has developed and patented a method 
for the production of iron and steel sheets and light 
plates by a continuous rolling process from the ingot 
to the finished product which has been in successful 
operation for over six years and has revolutionized 
the sheet industry. General licenses for the use of 
this patented process have been issued to The 
Weirton Steel Company, The Wheeling Steel Cor- 
poration, The U. S. Steel Corporation, The Republic 
Steel Corporation, The Otis Steel Company, Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube Company, Gulf States Steel 
Company and The Great Lake Steel Corporation. 
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For the six months ended June 30, 1930, such net 
income (including earnings of Sheffield Steel Corpo- 
ration), as reported by the Company, amounted to 
$2,760,504 or at the rate of more than 22 times such 
interest requirements. 
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Purpose of Issue 


The proceeds of the sale of these Notes will be used 
to retire indebtedness incurred in connection with 
the Company’s recently completed expansion pro- 
gram and will provide additional working capital. 


Balance Sheet 


The consolidated balance sheet of the Company and 
its subsidiaries as of June 30, 1930, adjusted to give 
effect to this financing, shows net tangible assets, 
after deducting all liabilities other than funded debt, 
of $117,897,704. Total funded debt amounts to 
$44,291,300. Current assets, including the proceeds 
of this financing, amount to $44,559,804 and current 
liabilities to $3,411,187. ; 


The unsatisfactory industrial situation now prevail- 
ing will undoubtedly be further reflected in the cur- 
rent earnings of the Company, but there has recently 
been a substantial increase in the volume of bookings 
which, itis hoped, marks a definite improvement in 
the demand for the Company’s products, 


Equity 


* 


Dividends on the Company’s common stock are being 
paid at the rate of $2 per share in cash and 5% in 
common stock per annum. The outstanding preferred 
and common stoeks at present quoted prices have 
an indicated’market value of more than $60,000,000. 





Authorized and presently to be issued, $15,000,000. Coupon Notes in denomination of $1,000. Jacesont rapetto Mey and November |, without deduction for 
any Federal income tax up to 2%. Principal and interest payable at the principal office waranty Trust Company of New York. 


Redeemable as a whole or in part at the option of the Company at any time on 30 days notice at 101% and accrued interest to and including November 1, 
1931; thereafter to and including November 1, 1932, at 10012% and accrued interest, and thereafter at 100% and accrued interest. 


Pennsylvania Four Mill Tax Refundable 
10-8-30 
10-9-30 

10-11-30 

110% 110% 

30 


99% and accrued interest 


When, as and if issued and received by us and subject to approval of counsel. All legal details pertaining to this issue will be passed upon for the B 
by Messrs. Davis, Polk, Wardwell, Gardiner & Reed, of New York, and for the Company by Ralph R. Caldwell, Esq., of Cinci te tt as o Boghaee 
definitive Notes, or interim receipts exchangeable for definitive Notes when prepared, will be ready for delivery on or about November 5, 1930. 
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Guaranty Company of New York = Chase Securities Corporation 


W. E. Hutton & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


The National City Company 
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The Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh 
Field, Glore & Co. 
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S of A Treas reg 14%s ’52.... 
se The information contained in the above mentioned letter and summary has been 

accepted by us as reliable, but does not constitute any tepresentation on our part. 
October 17, 1930 
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plaee Feudal Concepts With ‘Provisions in 
Harmony With Modern Society 


By JAMES A. FOLEY 


Surrogate, County of New York, and Chairman of Decedent Estate Commission, State 
of New York 


York has appeared to lead most 

of the other States of the Union 
in advancement and modernization in 
many branches of the law. Old-age 
pensions, workmen’s compensation and 
child welfare typify its humane and 
progressive view point. 

But strange to say, in the develop- 
ment of its inheritance laws it has been 
the “Laggard State.” Many of our stat- 
utes dealing with property, inheritance 
and wills remained untouched since the 
Revolution. Moreover, our system of 
the distribution of estates came to us 
as a colony down from the Feudal and 
Medieval times of England. 

That country, meanwhile, has made 
forward looking, changes in the system 
to which we in great part adhered. 
Most of the States in this country have 
likewise progressed. 

I suggested the creation of a com- 


7 THE student of legislation, New 


mission to study this subject. Shortly - 


thereafter the Legislature passed a 
law authorizirg such a commission to 
be composed of Surrogates, legislators 
and lawyers upon whom was cast the 
duty of investigation and recommenda- 
tion for change. 

The program recommended by the 
commission and embodied in the 
Fearon-Jenks bill, was passed by the 
Legislature and approved by Governor 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1929. The 
date of the taking effect of the new 
legislation was purposely advanced to 
Sept. 1, 1930. 

This waiting period was adopted from 
the great English revision of its in- 
heritance and property laws passed by 
Parliament upon the recommendation 
of the Birkenhead Commission in 1925. 
This postponement furnished an oppor- 
tunity for further study and clarifica- 
tion by the Legislature of 1930. The 
sweeping changes, therefore, became a 
reality on Sept. 1 of this year. 

These new laws are of importance 
because of their intense human interest 
and the frequency with which they af- 
fect every individual and family in the 
State. When a man or woman dies, the 
property left passes into other hands. 
If he or she makes a will, the method 
of distribution, subject to certain lim- 
itations, may be specified in the pro- 
visions of that instrument. If no will 
is left, the law fixes the shares of those 
entitled to inherit. The right to make 
a will is not a natural right under our 
law, but is a privilege which is made 
subject to certain formalities and re- 
strictions. 

v 

Many of the provisions of the new 
laws are technical in nature and ap- 
peal more particularly to the lawyer. 
Others have a special interest to those 
engaged in the real estate business. 
But the following subjects have been 
selected because of their appeal to men 
and women generally: 

(1) The first great improvement 
deals with the estate of a person who 
dies without leaving a will. It had been 
the long continued, policy of this State, 
in such cases, to distinguish between 
the inheritance of personal property 
and the inheritance of real property. 

The former assets composed® of 
stocks, bonds, bank deposits and other 
personalty, went to one group of per- 
sons (called the next of kin). The real 
estate, on the other hand, went in many 
cases to a different group of persons 
(cailed the heirs). 

Three-fourths of the States of the 
Union have adopted the modern system 
of treating similarly both of these 
kinds of property in the method of 
inheritance. Thomas Jefferson  pro- 
claimed it as one of his accomplish- 
ments that in 1776 he had introduced 
and secured the passage of a law which 
abolished this antiquated inconsistency 
in Virginia. We in New York were 150 
years later still struggling with this 
relic of the past. 

In the estate of a person who dies 
after Sept. 1, leaving no will, a single 
set of persons takes both kinds of prop- 
erty. The injustice of the former sys- 
tem is typified by the following exam- 
ple. Under the old law if a man died, 
without a will, leaving a widow and 
cousin, and the estate consisted of real 
property, the widow took her dower in- 
terest only, and the cousin inherited 
the fee of the real property. If he had 
sold the real estate in his lifetime and 
had the money in bank at the time of 
his death, his widow, in that situation, 
would take all, and the cousin was ex- 
cluded. 

The general purpose of this new stat- 
ute of distribution is to concentrate the 
property in the nearer and more’ de- 
pendent relatives. Absolute equality 
has been established between the prop- 
erty rights of husband and wife and 
the male and female relatives. Sev- 
eral other changes have been made in 
the law, which further harmonize the 
treatment of real property and personal 
property as assets of an estate. 

(2) The second great change was the 
substantial increase of the share of the 
widow in her husband’s estate. The 
antiquated and inadequate right of 
dower has been abolished and where 


there is no will, a larger outright share 
of realty and personalty has been sub- 
stituted. 

It was found that dower as it existed 
formerly in New York was an illu- 
sion and deception. How few men and 
women know just what the dower of a 
wife actually is? The average woman 
believes that by her dower she will get 
one-third of all of the property of her 
husband, or in any event. that she will 
get one-third outright of the real estate 
left by him. 

The fact is that the old law only gave 
to the widow, for the balance of her. 
life, one-third of the income of the real 
estate which the husband owned at his 
death. When.this old dower right was 
converted into money it might have 
been as low as 10 per cent of the value 
of the real estate. The design of the 
Feudal Law was to prevent the widow 
from owning outright any part of the 
husband’s real estate. 
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An example will illustrate how in- 
adequate dower was. A husband and 
wife had been married for 35 years. 
The husband died leaving their home 
in his name as the sole asset of his 
estate. There was no will. The wife. 
at an advanced age, was entitled to only 
a small amount for her dower. By op- 
eration of the law the title to the prop- 
erty vested in the husband’s nephews 
and nieces in whom he had displayed 
no interest for years. The real estate 
had to be sold and the major part of 
the proceeds paid over to these distant 
relatives. On Sept. 1 this relic of feud- 
alism disappeared. 

The new law also abolished the so- 
called right of curtesy of the husband 
in his wife’s real estate. Many men 
place the titles to their homes in the 
names of their wives. If no children 
have been born to the couple the right 
of curtesy does not exist. In such 
cases where the wife died without a 
will, the husband inherited no interest 
whatsoever in his wife’s real estate. 
Where a child was born to the couple, 
he was enxtitled to the income of the 
property for his life. 

The new statute abolished both. 
dower and curtesy and substituted for 
the benefit of the surviving husband or 
wife, where there is no will, an out- 
right share of the realty and person- 
alty. Moreover, these shares have 
been increased even as to personal 
property over the former division. 
Where there is no will the property is 
distributed as follows: 


(a) Where there are children, the 
Surviving spouse receives one-third 
outright and the child or children, two- 
thirds of all the property. 

(b) Where there are parents and no 
children or descendants, the surviving 
spouse takes the first $5,000 and one- 
half of the residue. The parents take 
the other one-half. 

(c) Where. there are brothers or sis- 
ters, nephews or nieces, the spouse 
takes the first $10,000 and one-half of 
the residue. The other relatives -just 
named take the other one-half. 

(d) If none of the relatives above 
named survive, then the surviving 
widow or widower take the whole. 

Where there is no surviving spouse 
and none of the relatives mentioned, 
the real estate and personal property 
is distributed to the nearer relatives as 
the law of the inheritance of personal 
property formerly provided. 

_As to real estate owned by a mar- 
ried man before Sept. 1, 1930, the wife's 
existing right to dower is continued if 
she desires to exercise it. In the con- 
veyance or mortgage of that real estate 
owned by a husband before that date, 
she must join with him in the deed or 
mortgage. As to real estate acquired 
after Sept. 1, it is unnecessary for the 
wife to join in these instruments and 
the husband may sell without his wife’s 
consent, just as the wife may sell her 
real estate today without her husband’s 
consent. 

_ (3) The next great change was the 
increased protection given to the wife 
by a prohibition against disinheritance 
by the husband. If he does not make 
a will which provides for her, she has 
the right to elect to take certain legal 
benefits. The purpose of this improve- 
ment is to prevent disinheritance by an 
unjust husband. 
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This right of election and prohibition 
against disinheritance has been adopted 
by many of the States of the Union. 
It exists in varying forms in Massa- 
chusetts, Permsylvania, Ohio, Connect- 
icut and other States. 

There was a glariny inconsistency in 
our former law which compelled a man 
to support his wife during his lifetime 
and permitted him to leave her penni- 
less at his death. Under the old law 
of New York State a man could give 
away all his personal property to 
whomever he pleased, even to a 
stranger. 

The unlimited power given to the 
maker of a will by our law of liberty of 
bequest was absolutely at variance 
with the legal liability of a neglectful 
husband in his lifetime. He might 
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(P 12--¢ 3). 
Law—(P 12--c 13). 
Law Enforcement—(P 1--c 7). 
Mines and Minerals—(P 3--c 4). 
National Defense—(P 2--c 5) ~ 

(P 4--c 2, 4). 
Patents—(P 6--c 1, 7). 
Postal Service—(P 1--c 6). 
President’s Day—(P 3--c 3). 
Prohibition—(P 1--e 7). 
Public Health—(P 1--c 1, 7) 

(P 8--c 1,6) (P 12--c 5). 
Public Utilities—(P 1--¢ 4) (P 7--c 7) 

(P 8--c 2, 3, 7). 
Radio—(P 1--c 3) (P 7--c 7) 

(P 8--c 5, 6). 
Railroads—(P 3--c 1). 

(P 9--c 1, 3, 6, 7). 
Retail Trade—(P 1--c 4, 5) 

(P 10--c 6). 
Shipping—(P 1--c 7) (P 2--¢ 5) 

(P 9--e 1, 3). 
State Finance—(P 2--c 4). 
State Legislation—(P 12--c 1). 
State Taxation—(P 7--c 2, 3, 7). 
Supreme Court—(P 2--c 4) (P 7--¢ 2). 
Tariff—(P 5--e 3). 
Taxation—(P 7--c 1, 2) (P 11--c 1). 
Territories and Possessions— 

(P 4--c 5). 

Topical Survey—(P 4--c 5). 2 
Trade Practices—(P 1--c 3) (P 8--c 7). 
Transportation—(P 9--c 3, 7). 
Wholesale Trade—(P 1--c 4) 

(P 10--c 6). 
Workmen’s Compensation—(P 8--c 2). 





Cannery Employes 
Protected Under California Laws 


> > > > > 


Industry Housed in Sanitary Build- 


ings, Living Wages Insured, and Hours of Work Regulated 
By WILL J. FRENCH 


Director, Department of Industrial Relations, State of California 


tigators, representing the New 

York Consumers’ League, pub- 
lished a report after inspecting the 
State’s canneries. While there was 
found to be an encouraging decrease 
in the number of childrem employed, 
the violations of laws dealing with 
hours and sanitation were deplored. 

Many women worked in open sheds, 
unprotected from rain or cold. They 
were forced to stand for hours on wet 
floors, and “in some occupations they 
are wet to the skin because of dripping 
belts and tables.” Suitable seats were 
uncommon, and much of the equipment 
was antiquated and out of repair, caus- 
ing unnecessary fatigue. Housing con- 
ditions were not as good as they should 
be, and wages likewise. The New York 
Canners’ Association has agreed to co- 
operate with the State Department of 
Labor in bettering conditions. 

There was a time when California’s 
canneries left much to be desired in 
respect to working facilities. For years 
past the canneries, as a rule, are housed 
in large, modern concrete buildings, 
and the fruit and vegetables are packed 
in the most sanitary manner, under 
standards and inspections of the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Health. 

The canneries are well lighted and 
ventilated. Floors are properly drained 
and racks or gratings are provided for 
those who have to stand. Long rubber 
aprons can be purchased at a minimum 
cost. Moving belts and dangerous ma- 
chinery are safeguarded. The problem 
of seating is met by engineering skill. 
First-aid rooms are available, with a 
practical or trained nurse in charge. 

Minors under 12 years of age are 


| AST SUMMER two trained inves- 


have been compelled by criminal or 
civil proceedings to support his wife 
and minor children. Death freed his 
property from this liability and he 
could do with it as he pleased in his 
will. The average man was just in the 
testamentary protection of his wife. 
Sut examples of injustice often oc- 
curred. 

In line with the policy of modern 
legislation and in place of the inade- 
quate dower right, the new law substi- 
tutes the right of the widow to take a 
certain share of the estate against the 
provisions of the husband’s will. Thus, 
disinheritance or unfair discrimination 
will be avoided to a great extent. 

If the husband completely disinherits 
his wife, she may elect to take outright 
the share which the law would have 
given her if he had died without a will. 
In no event, however, can she elect to 
take more than one-half of the estate. 

The new law, however, gives certain 
privileges to the husband to put part 
of his estate in trust with income pay- 
able to the wife for life, and thus safe- 
guard an improvident or a spendthrift 
wife or one unacquainted with financial 
problems. 

If there are children he may then 
place one-third of his estate in trust. 
If there be no children, he must place 
at least one-half of his estate in trust 
for the benefit of his wife. 

If he gives less, she has the right to 
take the difference between the benefit 
he has given her and her intestate 
share (but not more than one-half) of 
the estate. Provision is made to pre- 
vent the creation of a trust of less than 


prohibited from working in the can- 
neries, and minors under 16 are not 
permitted to be employed around ma- 
chinery. It is illegal for minors under 
18 years of age to work in excess of 
eight hours in any one day, and one 
day’s rest in seven is obligatory. 

Heavy weight lifting by women and 
minors is against the law. Time must 
be allowed for meals. An audit sys- 
tem, paid for by the canning industry, 
insures a living wage as required by 
California’s statutes. The hours worked 
are closely regulated. Compared with 
New York’s 20 cents an hour paid to 
women engaged in grading and sorting 
operations, California’s scale is 35 
cents an hour, and this is the minimum, 
the rates running up to as high as 80 
cents an hour when canning necessities 
require long hours. 

The increased rates of pay beyond 
the basic eight-hour day have effec- 
tively reduced the length of the work- 
ing day in California canneries. A 
study in 1926 showed 23,634 women to 
have worked overtime, usually only for 
short periods, because of the ascending 
rates of pay. Sunday work is practi- 
cally eliminated, except in emergency, 
as an outcome of the scale of wages 
for that day. 

The foreign groups receive educa- 
tional help. Recreation is provided for 
both workers and their families. The 
wage and hour problems are always 
watched. California is fortunate in 
having a large number of cannery own- 
ers who cooperate in every way with 
the State authorities, and who are 
“sold” on the wisdom of providing good 
conditions of labor for contented em- 
ployes. 


~ 
$2,500, since the income would be in- 
adequate in such cases. 

This new right of election is safe- 
guarded by limiting it only to the faith- 
ful spouse. The law provides certain 
conditions, such as divorce, separation 
or abandonment, which disqualify the 
surviving wife from exercising this 
privilege. Finally, the new law gives 
a similar and reciprocal right of elec- 
tion to the husband in his wife’s estate. 

(4) A sweeping reform has been en- 
acted in our estate taxation. The 
method of assessment has been simpli- 
fied. The rate of tax has been reduced 
in most cases. This new statute is a 
paradox because while it reduces taxa- 
tion, it increases the revenue from this 
source to the State. 

_This is principally due to the provi- 
sion for the immediate and absolute 
payment of the tax into the State Treas- 
ury instead of the former system 
whereby it was held in suspense for 
years as a temporary deposit to await 
the termination of trusts and the ascer- 
tainment of the persons who would 
take by ultimate distribution. 

From the social and humanitarian 
viewpoint the new laws are a distinct 
advance. Many of their provisions 
have been adopted and have been found 
to work successfully in England and 
other States of the Union. Governor 
Franklin D. Roosevelt when he ap- 
proved them, called them a “new char- 
ter of women’s rights.” As a result of 
this statutory renovation, many of the 
injustices of our past system of in- 
heritance will be obviated and greater 
simplicity and economy in the adminis- 
tration of estates accomplished. 


Setting Aside Certain Areas as Field Labora- 
tories for Intensive Investigative Work Is 
_ Described by Federal Forester 


By L. F. KNEIPP 


Assistant Forester, Federal Forest Service 


N AUG. 7, 1930, the Acting Secre- 

tary of Agriculture approved a 

national-forest regulation which 
marks a new epoch in the forest-re- 
search work of the United States. The 
regulation is as follows: 

“The forester shall determine, de- 
fine, and permanently record a series 
of areas of national-forest land to be 
known as experimental forests, suffi- 
cient in number and extent adequately 
to provide for the experimental work 
necessary as a basis for forest produc- 
tion or forest and range production in 
each forest region, these areas to be 
dedicated to and used for research; 
also where necessary to supplemental 
series of areas for range investigations 
to be known as experimental ranges; 
and a series to be known as natural 
areas sufficient in number and extent 
adequately to illustrate or typify vir- 
gin conditions of forest or range 
growth in each forest or range region, 
to be retained in a virgin or unmodified 
condition for purposes of science, re- 
search, and education; and a series of 
areas to be known as primitive areas 
within which will be maintained primi- 
tive conditions of environment, trans- 
portation, habitation, and subsistence, 
with a view to conserving the value of 
such areas for purposes of public edu- 
cation and recreation. 
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any areas so designated, 
except for permanent improvements 
needed in experimental forests and 
ranges, no occupancy under special use 
permit shall be allowed, or the con- 
struction of permanent improvements 
by any public agency be permitted, ex- 
cept as authorized by the forester or 
the Secretary.” 

The purpose of the experimental for- 
ests is to make permanently available, 
for silvicultural, range, products, and 
other related forest research, areas as 
fully representative as possible of con- 
ditions in important parts of forest re- 
gions and large enough to meet present 
and foreseeable needs. 

In essence these areas are to be field 
laboratories for intensive investigative 
work, A secondary but hardly less im- 
portant purpose is to provide for the 
demonstration of results, favorable or 
otherwise, of widely varying silvicul- 
tural and other forest practices. 

Each experimental forest is to be 
chosen on the basis that it adequately 
represents the subregion in which it is 
located as to forest types and sites and 
the conditions which underlie types and 
sites (such as soils, climatic variations, 
and altitudinal range). Wherever pos- 
sible each experimental forest is to in- 
clude a “natural area” on which are to 
be preserved in an unmodified condition 
examples of the virgin growth of each 
forest or other vegetative type within 
each forest region, to the end that the 
region’s characteristic plant and ani- 
mal life and soil conditions shall con- 
tinue to be available for scientific and 
educational purposes. 


v 
So far as can now be foreseen, from 
5 to 10 experimental forests will be 
required within each of the 12 or 13 
forest regions specified in the Mc- 
Sweeney-McNary Forest Research Act. 


“Within 


Their areas will range from about 1,500 
acres to about 5,000 acres, averaging 
about 3,500 acres, exclusive of the 
“lands to be reserved as natural areas. 
They will not be so large as to impose 
any unnecessary burden of administra- 
tion. 

Size will be governed primarily by 
the complexity of the type and by the 
growth rate of the tree species. The 
simpler the type and the higher the 
growth rate the smaller the area that 
will be required. In a subregion where 
it is not possible to find a satisfactorily 
representative single area it may be 
preferable to establish, as one unit, two 
or even three separate areas within 
easy working distance of the same 
headquarters. 


For a natural area 1,000 acres is re- 
garded as the minimunr desirable under 
average conditions. The acreage will’ 
vary with the type of forest involved 
or, possibly, with climatic and topo- 
graphic conditions. About a dozen such 
areas will be required in each forest 
region. 

Where areas suitable for experimen- 
tal forests or natural areas cannot be 
found on existing national forests, con- 
sideration will be given to the possibil- 
ity of acquiring suitable areas hy gift 
or exchance, or, as a last resort, by 
purchase. 


On the experimental areas scientific 
and educational uses are to be domi- 
nant, commercial utilization and public 
occupancy subordinate. On natural. 
areas commercial use will be prohibited 
and public use will be restricted as far 
as practicable. 

For convenience of administration 
and protection the areas will remain 
essential parts of the national forests 
on which they are situated, but respon- 
sibility for their management and use 
will rest wholly with the directors of 
the forest experiment stations. The 
boundaries of the natural areas and the 
principles to govern their management 
are to be established by the forester 
and are not to be modified except with 
his approval. 

While natural areas will be estab- 
lished primarily to meet the needs of 
the Forest Serviee, their use by other 
research or educational agencies for 
purposes which do not conflict with 
Forest Service projects will be allowed 
under appropriate cooperative agree- 
ments approved by the forester. 

v 

The readiness with which title to 
lands can be established: under certain 
of the public-land laws gives rise to 
some uncertainty at present as to the 
ability of the Forest Service to safe- 
guard the integrity of the experimental 
forests and ranges and the natural 
areas from adverse occupancy and use; 
but it is believed that as soon as the 
system has taken definite form and its 
vital importance to public welfare is 
established and recognized Congress 
will make legislative provision for pre- 
serving the areas permanently. 

The reference in the regulation to 
primitive areas repeats the language of 
an earlier regulation under which a 
comprehensive system of primitive 
areas is now taking form on the na- 
tional forests. 





L wing with Disease Germs 


Learning How to Withstand Their Attacks 


By DR. ANDY HALL 
Health Director, State of Illinois 


bernating quarters, disease germs 

of wide variety await only the ar- 
rival of Jack Frost and lower tempera- 
tures to engage in new warfare against 
humanity. 

Since the human body is the natural 
habitat of numerous germs, victory wiil 
come in greatest measure to people who 
know how to live and get along with 
yverms rather than to those who expect 
to. win by escaping contact with the 
germs altogether. 

Half a dozen cold weather diseases 
now stand on the threshold of battle in 
Illinois. These include pneumonia, com- 
mon colds, diphtheria, scarlet fever, 
smallpox and measles. Tolerant com- 
promising with each will prevent sig- 
nificant damage. This can be done by 
preparing the body for their reception 
rather than attempting to prohibit their 
entrance—building yp, bodily resist- 
ance. ' 

Pneumonia germs, for example, are 
already in the nose, mouth and throat 
of nearly everybody. The same is true 
of common cold germs. Very few will 
escape exposure to the germs of scarlet 
fever, diphtheria and measles between 
now and next June. The problem is to 
keep from getting too many at once, on 
the one hand, and on the other to pre- 
vent harm from those that do get into 
the body. 

Shortage of vitamins A and D in the 
diet and too little rest are important 


HY ternating upon a search for hi- 


predisposing factors in broncho-pneu- 
monia, the most prevalent of the fatal 
diseases among children. Last year 
this disease caused 1,459 deaths among 
children in Illinois, over 1,100 of whom 
were less than’ two years old. They 
simply had not developed strength and 
vigor enough to Withstand the work of 
the germs and for this a poor diet and 
shortage of sleep were probably largely 
to blame. Pneumonia in general lies 
in wait to attack people who are al- 
ready below par from some other cause. 

Perfect resistance against diphtheria 
and smallpox can be had through im- 
munization with toxin-antitoxin and 
vaccination. These inoculations do not 
keep germs out. but simply make the 
body immune to harm. By giving a 
child blood from one of his parents he 
can be protected from harm from 
measles. 

Keeping up bodily resistance through 
a wise choice of diet, sufficient rest and 
cleanliness and by avoiding overdoses 
of germs through quarantining patients 
and covering coughs and sneezes are 
best known ways of getting along with 
scarlet fever and common cold germs. 

Escaping disease germs, especially of 
pneumonia and common colds, is im- 
possible. We must live together. Our 
problem is to sttike a balance that 
makes life best for both. The germs 
are quick to take any advantage from 
whatever cause. 





